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DUBLIN METROPOLITAN POLICE. 


EVIDENCE 


TAKEN BEFORE THE 


COMMITTEE OP 


INQTJIEY. 


First Day. — 12th SEPTEMBER., 1882. 

Present : 

Mr. J. W. O’Donnell, Chairman ; Mr. George Morris, D.L., Local Government 
Board ; and Mr. R. W. A. Holmes, Treasury Remembrancer. 


Mr. Francis M. 

1. Mr. Holmes. — What is your present position in 
the force ? — Secretary and Accountant. 

2. How long have you filled that position ? — About 
eleven years. 

3-6. Did you occupy any other position in the force 
before your present position ?— Oh, yes ; that of Chief 
Clerk. 

7. What is that paper that you have in your 
hand? — This is a statement or return showing 
the authorized strength of the Dublin metropolitan 
police force and the present actual strength of the force, 
with the numbers, rates of pay, and allowances of the 
respective ranks. 

8. Well, that Return will, of course, be printed. It 
will be in the appendix to our Report, and will form 
part of your evidence ? — Just so. 

9. Mr. Morris. — What is the present strength of 
the force ? —The present strength of the force is 
1,186. 

10. Chairman. — Is that all told? — Yes ; all told; 
officers and all. 

11. Mr. Holmes. — That is the authorized strength of 
the force 1 — Yes. 

12. Is that “ authorized ” strength authorized 
by Act of Parliament or by Treasury sanction? — 

[ 2110 ] 


Hinds, examined. 

It is authorized by vote of Parliament with Treasury 
sanction. 

13. What do you mean when you say “authorized ” 
strength of the force — is that the fixed strength of 
the force 1 — You know the force has varied slightly 
from time to time, and slight additions have been 
made as exigencies arose, but no material increase 
of the force has taken place since it was extended in 
1840. 

1 4. Chairman. — The only alterations that have been 
made are the additions to the number ? — Yes, slight 
additions to the number. 

15. Mr. Holmes. — Do the numbers vary each year 
according to the vote of Parliament, or is it under 
special arrangement with the Treasury ? — Well, you 
know, the numbers might vary slightly occasionally. 
For instance, if any exigency arose, application would 
be made to the Treasury for authority to add so many 
men to the strength of the force— ten, twelve, fifteen 
men, as the occasion might require, and then, as a 
matter of course, in framing the estimate for the suc- 
ceeding year, that addition would be included in the 
strength. 

16. Mr. Morris. — What is the actual strength at the 
present time ? — There are at present ten vacancies. 


Mr. Francis 
M. Hinds. 

12 Sept., 1882. 
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MINUTES OE EVIDENCE OE THE 


Mr. Francis 
M. Hinds. 

12 Sept., 1882. 


17. Then there are 1,176 men now in the force? — 
Yes, 1,176. 

18. Chairman. — There are only ten short? — Yes. 

ID. Mr. Holmes. — Will you now kindly state the 

various ranks in the force and the number of men in 
each rank? — Yes. 

20. Beginning with the highest ? — The chief super- 
intendent is the chief officer of the force under the 
Commissioners, so far as the force is concerned. 
There is one chief superintendent, and then there are 
six ordinary superintendents. 

21. Chairman. — There are seven in all ? — There are 
seven in all. 

22. Including Kingstown ? — Yes ; including Kings- 
town — A, B, C, D, E, F, and G. The “G” is the 
detective division. Of inspectors of the first-class there 
are 7; of the second-class 8, and of the third-class, 10. 
Of acting inspectors there are 38; sergeants, 68 ; 
acting sergeants, 88. Then of constables — of what is 
called the first rate — there are 225 first-class constables. 
Then, of what is called the second rate, there are 1 18 ; of 
the third rate, 383 ; and of the fourth rate, 141. That 
completes the force ; and then the ordinary number of 
supernumeraries is 40. 

23. Wliat are the supernumeraries ? — The supernu- 
meraries are men in training at the depot to become 
constables. 

24. Chairman. — When a man first joins he becomes 
a supernumerary?— Yes ; he is called a supernumerary 
— meaning a recruit. 

25-26. Mr. Holmes. — Then there are four different 
grades of constable ? — We have, strictly speaking, only 
three classes, hut the second class has two rates — a first 
rate and a second rate. 

27. You say that when a man first joins he is called 
a supernumerary ?— Yes. 

28. How long does he remain in that position ? — The 
period varies from six weeks to two months, or perhaps 
over that. 

29. According to his ability in learning the drill and 
the duties? — Yes, and the exigencies of the service, as 
it might sometimes be necessary to appoint recruits 
constables at a somewhat earlier period than usual. 

30. What is the pay of a supernumerary ? — 15s. 6 d. 
a-week. 

31. Mr. Morris. — The chief superintendent — what 
does he get? — His salary is 330?. Then the other 
superintendents, they begin at 220?., advancing by 6?. 
a-year to the maximum of 250?. Of course, having 
regard to the annual increments, all the superintendents 
are not under the same rates of pay at the same time ; 
for instance, at the present moment one is in receipt of 
232?., one at 220?,, and three are at 250?., the maxi- 
mum. Then a first-class inspector has 160?. a-year. 

32-33. Mr. Holmes. — Is that a fixed salary ? — Yes, 
that is a fixed salary. Then the second-class has 150?. 
and the third-class 137?. Then the acting inspectors 
receive 93?. 17s. 2d. Their weekly pay is 1?. l&s. 8c?. ; 
it is given here in this Return. The sergeants receive 
89?. 18s. lie?., or 1?. 15s. 2d. per week; the acting 
sergeants 84?. 14s. 8c?., and the constables of the first 
rate 75?. 12s. 2c?., that is weekly 1?. 9s. 8 d. That 
1?. 9s. 8c?. includes 8c?. weekly allowance for boots and 
for fitting uniform. 

34. You have stated that that payment includes a 
weekly allowance for boots : is that allowance given 
to all the men in the force ? — That is an allowance 
given to all the men, from acting inspector down- 
wards. 

35. Mr. Morris. — Well, the second-class constables 
—what do they get? — 71?. 13s. 11c?, or weekly, 
1?. 8s. 2c?., and the third rate receive 67?. 15s. 9c?. 

36. Chairman. — The 8c?. that you say is allowed to 
the men for boots, from the class of acting inspector 
downwards, is that inclusive— from acting inspector 
inclusive ? — Inclusive from acting inspector down- 
wards — from acting inspector to fourth.rate con- 
stable. 

37. Mr. Mortis. — The third-class has 67?. 15s. 9c?. ? 
—Yes. 


38. And the fourth rate? — 59?. 19s. 3c?., or a-week, 
1?. 3s. 8c?., including the 8c7. 

39. And the third-class, how much is it weekly? — 
The third-class is 1?. 6s. 8c?. 

40. Mr. Holmes. — How much is it a-week ? — 
1?. 6s. 8c?. The supernumeraries receive 15s. 6c?. 
a-week, or 40?. 8s. 3c?. a-year, 

41. On their becoming fourth-class constables their 
wages go from 15s. 6c?. a-week to 1?. 3s. 8c?. ? — Yes, 
quite so. That is the rate fixed. 

42. When were these rates fixed? — From the 1st 
December, 1872. 

43. Chairman. — Is that accurate that supernume- 
raries go from 15s. 6c?. to 1?. 3s. 8c?. ? — Yes, that is so 
with supernumeraries. While the supernumerary is in 
training he is allowed to receive 15s. 6c?. a-week, and 
ou becoming a fourth rate constable he gets 1?. 3s. 8c?. 

44. The first immediate rise from supernumerary to 
fourth-class constable is from J 5s. 6c?. to 1 ?. 3s. 8c?. ? 

45. Mr. Holmes. — Taking the average time, how 
soon does a recruit become a fourth rate constable ? — 
Well, I know that Captain Talbot has been very 
anxious to make the men as perfect in their knowledge 
of police duties as possible before sending them out 
into the street, and Captain Talbot thinks that a period 
of some three months would not be too much to have 
them in training. 

46. And where are the recruits trained? — At Kevin 
Street dep6t. 

47. Chairman. — Who is in charge of that dep6t ?— 
There is an inspector in charge of the recruits 
there. 

48-9. Mr. Holmes. — Is that what they call the 
school? — There is a school there; and Inspector 
Thorpe is the inspector. I should mention, before 
perhaps you go further, that the rates I have given 
out are those pertaining to the general force. In the 
detective branch the rates are somewhat different. 

50. Will you kindly state the strength of the detec- 
tive force ; I think you said that Division “ G ” is the 
detective force ? — Yes, the strength is 44. 

51. Mr. Morris. — What are the letters that apply 
to all the others ? — A, B, C, D, E, and F. 

52. Those six first letters apply to the general 
force? — Yes. The “G” Division is the detective 
Division. The Superintendent’s yearly pay is 250?. 

53. Of the G Division? — Yes. Then the inspector 
has 180?. ; the acting inspector 101?. 13s. 7d. 

54. Mr. Holmes. — That compares with 93?. 17s. 2d., 
the rate paid in the other divisions to acting 
inspectors ? — Yes, quite so. We have another rate of 
acting inspector in the G Division. He receives 
99?. Is. 5c?. Then the sergeant in the G Division has 
the same rate of pay as in the general force, 
89?. 18s. Iff. 

55. Why is he not paid more when the acting 
inspector is? — Well, that rate was fixed. I rather 
think the duties of an acting inspector of the G Divi- 
sion are somewhat more important than the duties of 
an ordinary acting inspector. 

56. And it is not so with the sergeant? — Not I 
should say to the same extent. However, there are 
only four sergeants in the G Division. There are 
thirteen acting inspectors, and the object evidently was 
to have the higher ranks better paid, because the higher a 
man’s rank, the more important the nature of his 
duties. Of acting sergeants there are six, and they 
have iu the G Division 87?. 6s. 9<7. A constable of 
the first rate has 78?. 4s. 3c?. 

57. Do the gradations of constable enter into the 
G Division ? — Yes. There are first and second rates in 
the G Division, 78?. 4s. 3c?. and 74?. 6s. lc?. 

58. Are there third rate constables in the G Divi- 
sion ? — No ; there is no rank below that of second rate 
constable. 

59. I see there are seven divisions, and counting 
the chief superintendent, seven superintendents ? — 
Yes. 

60. I suppose there is a superintendent, for each 
division ? — Yes. 
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61. In which division is the chief superintendent 1 — . 75-7. Mr. Holms - Is the lodging allowance given Mr. Franck 

The chief superintendent was formerly over the B Divi- irrespective of whether the men are niarned or sing • 

sion but latterly the B Division has an officer that —Yes; quite so. Then the allowances given to acting 12 gept., 1882. 
may be said to be the acting superintendent. He is inspectors come to 34« 8<?. a-year. 

called the inspector in charge of the B Division. 78. Why is their allowance so small ?-As ac ,ng 
Now lie (the chief superintendent) exercises a general inspectors the same allowances aro granted to them as 
supervision over the five superintendents, and tire in- te .11 the other ranks .n the serv,ce-»ll the other 
sneetor in charge of the B Division. But practically it ranks downwards. , , , , , 

may he said that the Jchief superintendent is the 70. OAairman.-Wkat re ithat Burn ‘° jjjjjj' 

superintendent of the B Division. —There are 32s. in lieu of boots, and 2s. 8 d. foi fitting 

62. Now in reference to the B Division; is there any- uniform clothing. T 1 

thing peculiar in that division that should make the 80. Then from acting inspectors downwards I under- . 

chief superintendent be identified with it ?— Well, the stand you to say that the only allowance given is 
B Division is the division in which the Castle is 34s. 8d. ? — Vo ° 
situated ; it is called the B, or Castle Division, and he 
belongs to and has charge of a division in which a large 
number of men are concentrated. 

63. Chairman.— Has the chief superintendent apart- 
ments in the Castle-Yard? — Yes, he has a house 
there. 

64. Mr. Holmes.— Then those ordinary supermten- 


81. Is that inclusive of the 8c?. per week? — T es ; it 
conies to that in the year. 

82. Mr. Holmes. — Have you finished with the allow- 
ances now?— Yes, with the allowances for the general 
force. Then the allowances to the superintendent of 
the G Division are the same as the allowances to the 
other superintendents, 135?., as lie is not provided with 

dents are' superintendents of each of the other quarters. The allowance for the inspector ordinarily is 
divisions, excluding the B Division? — Yes, ex- 28?., the same as in the case of an ordinary inspector, 
eluding that division in which there is an inspector but the present inspector is provided with quarters, and 
eluding inai, uiv.sm r he , draws 8l for un if orm . Then the rates to the 

m 65™ Mr Morris.— It is better now to go back a acting inspector in the G Division- the annual rate of 
little What are the allowances in addition to pay in allowances is 6?. 16s. 3c?., and so on with all tlm othor 
the A B C D, E, and F Divisions. What allowances grades, that is 32s. a-year for boots, and 2 s. a-week in 

53 ‘S’fcve the rest ?— The res. h.ve 

66 Mr. V Holmes.— Yes, I think so ?— Well, the all the same. The reason of the difference in the 

vearlv allowances to the superintendents amount to allowance in reference to uniform is this , m the 
135/— those who are not provided with quarters. The G Division they are allowed 32 s. a-year in lieu of 
chief superintendent is provided with a free house and boots, and then m lieu of uniform clothing, and as 
to toowsnees amount to 105i. , . compensation for wearing their own plain clothes, 

67 What is his allowance intended to meet?— It is they are allowed 2*. a-week. 

<•-- - ’ r-T- 86. Which brings up the allowance to 6?. 16s. 3c?. I 


intended to meet the following : 5?. for a horse. He pur- 
chases his own horse, and he is allowed, in consideration 
of the purchase, 51. per annum. 

68. Chairman.— By way of interest on the purchase 

money? — Noi , , 

69. For wear and tear ? — Yes, for wear and tear. 
He purchases his own horse, because it is found more 
economical to let the superintendent purchase his own 
horse and allow him 51. a-year. 

70. Mr. Morris . — For the deterioration of the 
horse ?— Yes, just so. Well, for forage, he^ is allowed 


-Yes. 

87-8. Then as a rule the “ G” men do not appear 
in uniform? — No. At sessions of course they do wear 
their uniforms, and before the J udges they may appear 
in uniform, and other special occasions. 

89. Now you have finished with allowances? — Yes. 

90. And the difference in the case of the “G ” men, as 

' " ‘ as between 

n the case of 
e allowed 6c?. 


compared with the general force, 
6?. 16 s. 3d. and 34s 8c?. ?— Yes. Then 
the small troop ; the men of the troop i 


45? oer annum and’ for a groom he is allowed 45?. per week for spurs and gloves. , , 

m«. Ato then to clothing® ho is allowed 10i., -that 91. What division is that ?-Tkat is attaoh.d to tlio 
- ■ • ■’ • . . . : d- A Division. 


is for uniform clothing. If the superintendent is not 
provided with an office and stable, he is allowed 30?. 
a-year in addition. 


92. The troopers are attached to the A Division? — 

93. How many are there? — There are twenty-four 
horses — seventeen for the troop and seven for the 


71. Mr. Holmes .— But the chief superintendent’s 
allowance is only 105?. I— Yes. In addition, there are 

two superintendents of Divisions D and E, and in con- police prisoners w - m con . 

sideration of the large extent of their districts, and as 94. Those are what are called the mounted con 
one horse would not be sufficient, they are allowed at the stables ?— Yes. Perhaps I might add that tlm ‘ nR P e0 }° 
rate of Is oer dav for car hire, which brings their total of the horse police gets a special allowance of 12?. lor 
alhLsnees uo to lSS? 5s uniform, instead of the 81. given to the other ordinary 

72. They are allowed is. a-day besides their allow- inspectors, his uniform being subject to greater wear 
ance for a horse?— Yes, Is. a-day besides their allow- and tear. He is allowed 12?. instead of SI. 

IZ £ a horse, and in order to Let their expenditure 95. Will you now tell us what is he extent of he 
on car hire The superintendent of the F Division has Dublin metropolitan police area,?— it is 30 square 
Sos? a-year and free quarters. Therefore he is not miles, and the population of the district (census 1881) 
allowed the 30? a-vear for an office and stable. In- 349,648. ., , 

specters of the first-ckss, they are allowed 28?. a-year- 96. Extending fromwhat point ? J 

20?. for lodgings and 8?. for uniform clothing— which danes ?— It may be said to extend ‘ ron \j;‘ U ‘.£ , 
makes thoif total salary or income 188?. The inspec- the south side to Annesley Bridge at the north side of 
tors of the second-class have the same allowances the city. metrnnolitan 

as those of the first-class, in fact, all the three classes 97. Does it not 

of inspectors h.v, tho some allo~ of 28 it per ^ 

98. Would you kindly put in writing, for the Com- 
mittee, the exact boundaries of the Dublin metro- 


annum. 

73. Chairman . — What do you say that the 28?. is sup- 
posed to cover ? — 20?. for lodgings, and 8?. for uniform 
clothing. 

74. Then they buy their own uniform? — They pro- 

'ide themselves with their own unifor™ A '~ * 1, “ 

superintendents, and they are allowed 
of doing so, the superintendents 10?., and the inspectors six divisions. 


politan police area, and show the boundaries as defined 
74 men tuev euv tneir owu uuuumi-moy m.v- by Act of Parliament, and the situation of the various 
vide 'themselves wit/ their own uniform, and so do the divisions ?- Yes. In fact, you know the district may 

an nori n ten d en t.s. and t.hev are allowed in consideration be said, for all pracf ic 1 purposes, to be divided into 


8?. per annum. 

[ 2110 ] 


i. Could you tell us how many barracks there a 

G 2 
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ill the whole of the police area ? — I think it would be 
better for me to put that in writing also, because I 
would then be more accurate. 

100. And when you do so, would you give us the 
number of men in each barrack?— Yes. 

101. Is there any allowance for lodgings given to the 
rank and file? — There is a deduction made from the 
pay of the rank and file who are provided with 
quarters. 

102. Mr. Morris.— Taka the thirty-eight acting 
inspectors — are they provided with lodgings or with 
barrack accommodation ? — Well, you know that would 
all depend upon whether they are married or unmar- 
ried men. Married men, as a rule, do not generally 
reside in barracks. I think it would be much better 
to bring that also into the Return. We will give you 
the actual number of men in each barrack, and wo 
will state the ranks, and whether they are married or 
single, as the case may be. I may mention that there 
is an officer called a divisional staff sergeant, who has 
charge of the barracks, and who might be called the 
barrack sergeant ; he is generally provided with 
quarters, because he has to be there at all hours. 

103. Well, with the exception of the barrack ser- 
geant, are all the rest of the men who are provided 
with barrack accommodation constables? — Oh no, 
they are not. Unmarried acting inspectors might be 
provided with barrack accommodation ; so might un- 
married sergeants, acting sergeants, as well as the 
several rates of unmarried constables. 

104. Can you tell us now, from memory, what is 
the usual number of men accommodated in a barrack ? 
— Really, I could not say. I know the great majority 
of the men, as a matter of course, are accommodated in 
barracks. 

105. And do they pay anything for barrack accom- 
modation? — Yes, they do. That is, of course, the 
barrack accommodation includes lodging, bedding, and 
firing, and everything in that way. A fourth rate 
constable is charged 6 d. per week, and the others are 
charged Is. 2r?. per week. 

10(>. For what? — For what is called lodging an 
fuel. 

107. That is deducted from their pay? — Yes. 

108. To meet the expenses of lodging and fuel ? — 
Yes. 

109. Then, in point of fact, they are supposed to 
pay, and they are charged rent for barrack accom- 
modation ? — Quite so. 

110. And they have to pay for their own fuel ? — No. 

111. They are charged ?— Just so j but the Is. 2d. 
includes both lodging and fuel, except to the fourth 
rate constable, who is charged but Gd. per week. 

112-113. Mr Holmes. — Then there is no allowance 
given to the men to meet the cost of the fuel con- 
sumed in the guard-room ?-- Oh no. The fuel con- 
sumed in the guard-room is provided by the Board of 
Works. The deductions in respect of fuel are for 
cooking their food and so on. 

114. And the Board of Works provides thefuel con- 
sumed in the guard-room ? — Oh, certainly. The men 
have nothing to pay for the fuel consumed in the guard- 
room. Anything required for the public service, and 
not what might be called for the individual use of 
the men, us a matter of course, is provided by the 
public. But in snowy or wet weather in winter coal 
is provided free of charge to the men in barracks, to 
warm and keep dry their sleeping rooms. 

115. How much of that Is. 2d. is in respect of 
lodgings, and how much in respect of fuel ? — In the 
proportions of 8 d. and 6d. — Sd. for lodging and 6 d. for 
fuel. 

116. Chairman. — Those who pay that are entitled to 
cook tlieir own food? — As a matter of course. 

117. There is a cook at the barracks? — Yes; quite 
60 . There is a mess at the barracks. 

118. Mr. Holmes. — Necessarily is there? — As a 
general rule there is a mess. 

119. Mr. Morris. — I suppose they settle that among 
themselves ? — Y es. 


120. In the case of those men who live out 
barracks there is no allowance made to them for 
lodgings? — None, except to superintendents and in- 
spectors. 

121. And there is no deduction made for lodgings 
or fire?— No. As a matter of fact, formerly, before 
the increase of pay in 1872, an inspector provided 
with quarters had a deduction made from his pay of 
2s. Hr?, per month, but when the Treasury granted 
20?. a-year in lien of lodgings, that deduction, as a 
matter of course, was abolished. 

122. Mr. Holmes. — How long does a man remain in 
the fourth rate as a constable before he gets promotion ? 
— Somewhere about one year. 

123. How is promotion regulated in the force? — 
Promotion is regulated according to this advanced class. 
It is better to read out the statements concerning that 
from the Commissioners’ Regulations. 

124. We don’t want to go into particulars about 
the Regulations. State generally how is promotion 
regulated? — Well, promotion is regulated in this 
way : — A number of senior men are selected, and they 
undergo a kind of competitive examination, and their 
names, as they succeed in passing, are placed on this 
advanced class, and from this advanced class promotions 
are made from time to time. 

125. Before you enter into an explanation in refe- 
rence to this, will you tell us what prospects a man has 
of rising in the force after he has been made a fourth 
rate constable. How long does he remain in that grade 
before he becomes a third rate constable ? — Give us the 
history of a man when he joins the force, beginning 
below and going up ? A man gets to what is called 
the second rate in about a year. 

126. Begin with the fourth rate? — In the fourth 
rate a man must remain in that, too, about a 

127. Chairman. — Does time alone remove him from 
that grade? Does period of service ? — As a general 
rule it does, because being a junior rate a man will 
generally get to the second rate of the second-class in 
about a year. 

128. There are two rates of pay in the second- 
class ? — Quite so. 

129. What is the difference in the amounts of 
these? — From ll. 8s. 2d. to 1 1. 6 s. 8 d. In about six 
and a-half years a hian gets to the first rate of the 
second-class, and then in about eight and a-half years 
a man becomes a first-class constable. It takes one 
year to the second rate of the second-class. It takes 
six and a-half years to reach the first rate of the 
second-class — about that ; and it takes eight and a-half 
years to reach the first-class. 

130. Including the previous six and a-half? — Yes, 
including the previous period of his service. A man 
gets to the rank of acting sergeant in about ten years, 
and the rank of sergeant in about thirteen years, and 
to the rank of acting inspector in about fifteen years, 
and to the rank of inspector in about twenty years. 
But there might be, and often are, exceptional cases of 
intelligence and merit justifying promotion in much 
shorter periods. It affords pleasure to the Chief Com- 
missioner to make such promotions. 

131. How does a constable get promotion to those 
different ranks ? — I say the Commissioners have what 
is called this advanced class, and that forms the nucleus 
of all promotions. (The witness then read the refe- 
rence to the advanced class from the printed Regula- 
tions of the Commissioners at p. 285, under the head 
of “ School.”) 

132. Mr. Holmes. — Then, as I understand you, the 
advanced class is composed only of first and second- 
rate constables ? — That is the general rule, but 
Captain Talbot occasionally admits men of the third 
rate — clever, intelligent men — so as to encourage merit 
and afford every opportunity for promotion to clever 
men in the service. 

133. Then, in order to become an acting sergeant, a 
constable must be put into the advanced class, and 
must pass an examination ? — Quite 
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134. But a man can rise from the rank of a fourth- 
rate constable to that of a first rate constable without 
being put into that class or any class, or having to 
pass any examination ? — Quite so, in special cases of 
merit, or length of service, &c. I would, however, 
very much prefer leaving this matter to Captain 
Talbot, as it is more within his province than mine. 
It is Captain Talbot who makes the promotions, and 
it is under his supervision that these examinations take 
place. 

135. Mr. Morris. — I would wish to have a Return 
of the average annual amount of fines inflicted upon 
each individual grade, but I don’t want the names of 
the individuals? — I will furnish you with such a 
Return. You are anxious to have a Return of the 
number of candidates who presented themselves from 
1872 to 1882, and the number admitted, and the 
number rejected ? 

136. Chairman.— Yes ? — I will read the particulars 
you require from the Return I hold in my hand, which 
is headed ‘‘ Dublin Metropolitan Police. Return of the 
number of removals from the force from all causes from 
1872 to 1882.” The years go from 1872 to 1882— 
that is, a portion of 1882. In 1872 the deaths were 13 ; 
the pensioned, 20 ; discharged with gratuity, 15; 
voluntary resignations, 75 ; compulsory resignations, 
none ; dismissals, 37 ; discharged unfit for further 
duty, being under five years’ service, none ; total, 160. 
In 1873 the deaths were 4 ; pensioned, 24 ; discharged 
with gratuity, 9; voluntary resignations, 19; com- 
pulsory resignations, none ; dismissals, 34 ; discharged 
unfit for further duty, being under five years’ ser- 
vice, 1; total, 91. In 1874 the deaths were 5; 
pensioned, 25 ; discharged with gratuity, 10; volun- 
tary resignations, 2 1 ; compulsory resignations, none ; 
dismissals, 32 ; discharged unfit for further duty, being 
under five years’ service, none ; total, 93. 

137. Mr. Holmes— I suppose the large number of 
resignations in 1872 was due to the low rates of 
pay ? — No doubt, to a very considerable extent, in 
1872, because, I may say, so much so that at that 
time the force had very considerably dwindled down, 
owing to the difficulty of getting recruits, through, 
as it was then believed, the very low and inadequate 
rates of pay. 

138. Kindly proceed. — In 1875 there were 5 deaths; 
19 pensioned; 13 discharged with gratuity ; 26 volun- 
tary resignations ; no compulsory resignations ; dis- 
missals, 50 ; unfit for further duty, being under five 
years’ service, none; total, 113. 

139. What is the difference between dismissal and 
compulsory resignation ? — Well, there is this difference, 
dismissal means that the case was of a much worse 
complexion than that of a compulsory resignation, 
in which there generally are some modifying or ex- 
tenuating circumstances. That is another matter that 
Captain Talbot can much better explain than I can. 
In 1876 there were 7 deaths; 10 pensioned; 6 were 
discharged with gratuity ; 3 1 voluntary resignations ; 
no compulsory resignations ; 63 dismissals ; unfit for 
further duty, under five years’ service, 1 ; total, 118. 

140. What is the meaning of -‘discharged with 
gratuity?’’ — That is a man returned unfit for further 
service, and who has not served a sufficient period 
to get a pension. In 1877 there were 6 deaths; 
29 pensioned; 8 discliai-ged with gratuity ; 27 volun- 
tary resignations ; 41 dismissals ; 2 discharged unfit 
for further duty, service being under five years; 
total, 113. In 1878 there were 11 deaths; 19 pen- 
sioned ; 6 discharged with gratuity ; 29 voluntary 
resignations ; no compulsory resignation ; 42 dismis- 
sals ; 5 unfit for duty, service being under five years ; 
total, 112. 

141. The number of deaths was rather higher than 
the average in that year? — Yes, 11 in that year, but 
there were 13 deaths in 1872. In 1879 there were 
10 deaths ; 8 pensioned ; 7 discharged with gratuity ; 
15 voluntary resignations ; 2 compulsory resignations ; 
27 dismissals ; 3 discharged unfit for further duty, 
service being under five years ; making a total of 72. 


In 1880 there were 6 deaths; 17 pensioned; 7 dis- 
charged with gratuity ; 23 voluntary resignations ; 3 
compulsory resignations ; 49 dismissals ; 3' discharged 
unfit for further duty, service being Under five years; 
making a total of 108. In 1881 there were 11 deaths ; 

1 9 pensioned ; 9 discharged with gratuity ; 1 9 volun- 
tary resignations ; 3 compulsory resignations , 24 
dismissals ; 3 discharged unfit for further duty, service 
being under five years ; making a total of 88. In 
1882, up to the present time, there have been 7 
deaths; 16 pensioned; 8 discharged with gratuity; 
59 voluntary resignations ; 2 compulsory resignations ; 
27 dismissals ; 1 unfit for duty, service being under- 
five years ; and that makes a total of 1 20 up to the 
11th September, 1882. 

142-143. The number of voluntary resignations 
appears to be very large ?— Very large. Two causes 
have been assigned : one is that the scale of pensions 
to which these men, the men appointed under the Act 
of 1867, are entitled, is not sufficiently large to induce 
them to continue in the service. That is stated. 

] 44. That cause ought to have had effect before this 
year. The men surely were aware of the alteration in 
the scale of pensions before this year ? — Yes ; but you 
know it very often happens that men do not think of 
these things until they have been some three, four, or 
five years in the service, or longer perhaps than those 
periods. But perhaps from that up to seven years or 
so a man begins to look at his prospects. However, 
that is one cause which lias been assigned. Another is 
that very encouraging accounts came home from 
Australia which induced, it is stated, very many of 
those men to resign, in the hope of bettering their con- 
dition in Australia. I may add there is a note at the 
bottom of the Return to which I have been referring, 
which states that of the number dismissed in 1882 there 
are seventeen men included who attended the meeting 
in contravention of orders. 

145. Chairman. — What is the total number dis- 
missed including those? — Twenty-seven for 1882. 

146. Mr. Morris. — I should like to have a schedule 
of the pensions that these men would he entitled to ? — 
Yes ; you can have that. I have not yet, however, 
given you the information yon asked me for yesterday, 
as to the number of candidates who presented them- 
selves from 1872 to 1882. 

147. Chairman— Will you give us now the number 
of recruits that joined the force from 1872 ? — The total 
number admitted from 1872 to the 11th September, 
1882, was 1,565. 

148-149. Mr. Holmes. — Can you give us the 
number in each year?— Yes; in 1872 there were 140 ; 
in 1873, 255 ; in 1874, 136 ; in 1875, 141 ; in 1876, 
144; in 1877, 173 ; in 1878,123; in 1879, 111 ; in 
1880, 101 ; in 1881, 93 ; and up to the 11th Sep- 
tember, 1882, 148 ; making a total of 1,565. We can 
give you the number rejected also. In 1872 the 
number rejected, that is, the number not found 
physically fit or otherwise for the service, was 19; 
in 1873 it was 78, because with the increase of pay 
there was a large influx of recruits. Before that it 
was almost impossible to get recruits, although we ad- 
vertised very generally throughout the provinces ; yet, 
strange to say, before the increase of pay took phiee it 
was almost impossible to get recruits. In 1874 the 
number rejected was 103; in 1875, 132 ; in 1876, 
130; in 1877, 138 ; iu 1878, 213 ; in 1879, 155; in 
1880, 126 ; in 1881, 100; and up to the lltli Sep- 
tember, 1882, 56 ; making a total of 1,250. 

150. I suppose the rejections were in consequence of 
physical defects ?— Yes, in consequence of physical 
defects ; men having varicose veins, or perhaps not 
sufficiently stalwart or strong for the police service. 

151 . Will you please tell us from what classes of the 

community recruits are usually drawn?— As a general 

rule they are farmers’ sons and labourers. Of course 
there are some exceptions. A good man presenting 
himself, and well recommended, and presenting all the 
physical requirements, would not be rejected, althoug 
not from these classes. 
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152. Chairman. — That is a good man from any other 
class ? — Yes, from any other class. 

153. Or any other locality? — Yes, just so. I may 
mention that the present Chief Commissioner is most 
anxious to recruit as intelligent men as possible, and we 
have a form of “ conditions.” If you will allow me I 
will read it. 

154. Mr. Holmes. — Do many of the recruits come 
from the labouring classes? — Ob yes. 

155. What proportion do they bear to the farming 
classes ? — I could not answer that question off-hand, 
but I could let you know. I think the great majority 
of our recruits are recorded as labourers — that is, they 
so describe themselves. 

156. From what parts of the country do most of the 
recruits come ? — Generally from the home counties — 
from Wicklow, Meath, Kildare, Westmeath ; but, then, 
as a matter of fact, every other county is represented in 
the force. 

157. But they principally come from the home 
counties ? — Yes. 

158. And the men are taken principally from the 
labouring classes ? — Yes. 

151). That is, they give that designation of their 
position or calling? — Yes, they are principally 
labourers. 

1 60. Chairman. — Do you inquire into the fact ?— 
Oh yes. As soon as the recruit presents himself and 
gives the designation of “ labourer,” we inquire whether 
he has been so employed or not. We send down to the 
constabulary and inquire as to the character, antecedents, 
relations, and all those things concerning the recruit. 
This (in my hand) is a quotation from the paper we 
issue called “ Qualifications and Conditions for Candi- 
dates.” [The witness then read the document referred 
to, beginning with the words “Some degree,” and 
ending with words “ gain promotion.”] 

161. When a" man calls himself a labourer do 
you ask what class of labour he has been doing ? — • 
Captain Talbot, or Colonel Connolly, has the recruit 
before him, and he asks him all those questions — who 
his father was, how he has bgen employed, and so on. 

I would say this is more a matter for Captain Talbot to 
give you information upon than myself. I wish to add 
that the Return from which I last quoted shows that 
2,815 men presented themselves for admission into the 
force, of whom 1,565 were admitted, and 1,250 
rejected. 

162. Mr. Morris. — Now as to the pensions ; can 
you give us any information on that point ?— 
Yes. 

163. First, I would ask you, suppose a man is fined 
during the time of his service as a policeman, does that 
fine afterwards militate against his pension ? — No, 
except in cases of drunkenness or frequent drunken 
reports ; but ordinary breaches of discipline, for which 
small fines had been inflicted, do not count at all. At 
the same time the man’s character and all his reports 
are given in the special “ form,” and every circum- 
stance for and against is carefully weighed in order to 
fulfil the requirements of the law before his pension is 
settled. The Acts that regulate pensions in relation to 
the Dublin metropolitan police are two. The first Act 
is the 10 & 11 Viet., cap. 100, passed on the 22nd July, 
1847. 

164. Mr. Holmes. — What is the scale of pensions 
under that Act? — For appointments before the Act 
was passed — for those men who were actually appointed 
to the force before the Act was passed, and who were 
actually serving in the force before the Act became 
law, after fifteen years’ service and under twenty years, 
a pension not exceeding two-thirds of their annual pay 
is prescribed. 

165. Are there any men now in the force who joined 
before that date, because if there are not you need 
not tell ns anything about that scale ? — There are 
some men in the force that joined prior to that date. 
The chief superintendent and two superintendents are 
the ouly men now serving who joined before the Act. 
As a matter of fact the chief superintendent is one of 


them. Of course we could give you the exact number 
of those men if you wished it. There has been, how- 
ever, no time as yet to go into that matter. After 
twenty years’ service the law provided a pension not 
exceeding full pay. However, on considering the 
matter at the proper time, in the administration of that 
and the other section of the Act, the spirit of tho Act, 
and not the letter, was. generally had regard to, and as 
a rule the Commissioners required the men, before they 
got the full-pay pension, to serve for twenty-five years, 
and on this ground : that if you gave a man his 
full pay immediately on the completion of twenty 
years, no inducement would exist to men to continue 
in the force, and it might have the effect of encouraging 
others to retire, because a man might naturally say, “ I 
am entitled to my full-pay pension after twenty years’ 
service, and if I get that pension I will take it and go 
away.” Those scales only apply to men before the Act 
of 1847 was passed. Of course, in any case in which 
a man’s health was really broken down, and the man 
was of excellent character, he would be granted hts 
full pay as a matter of right. The section of the Act 
prescribing two-thirds of salary as a pension after 
fifteen and under twenty years’ service was also 
administered in a modified manner to carry out tho 
spirit of the section. The number of men who 
joined the force after the passing of the 1847 Act 
(22nd July, 1847), up to the passing of the 1867 
Act (12th August, 1867), and serving on the 14th 
September, 1882, was 351 ; the number appointed 
under the Act of 1867, and serving on the 14th Sep- 
tember, 1882, was 803. 

166. Now, in reference to the next Act regulating 
pensions? — That Act made a distinction between 
appointments before the Act and after the Act. Now, 
this is the scale for appointments after the Act. After 
fifteen and under twenty years’ service, half of salary ; 
then after twenty and under twenty-five years, not 
exceeding two-thirds ; then after twenty-five years’ 
service and under thirty years’ service, not exceeding 
three-fourths ; and after thirty years’ service, not 
exceeding full pay. After thirty years’ service a man 
became entitled to full pay. I am now speaking of the 
Act of 1847 as to appointments to the force after the 
Act was passed. 

167. Mr. Holmes.— And that scale applies to all 
men who joined the force prior to 1867 ? — Yes. 

168. Mr. Morris. — And after 1847? — Yes; between 
the dates of the 23rd July, 1 847, and the 11th August, 
1867. 

169. Mr. Holmes. —A ud is that scale of pensions 
applicable to the new and increased rates of pay ? — 
Quite so. Perhaps it is as well to mention that this 
Act of 1847 provided that in the case of those appoint- 
ments made after the Act was passed, a deduction of 
2 per cent, was to be made from the salary in con- 
sideration of superannuation. That was abolished by 
the Act of 1867. That 2 per cent, had been deducted 
for very many years from the pay, and amounted to a 
considerable sum annually. 

170. That sum formed a fund to pay the pensions ? 
— It didn’t exactly form a fund. A deduction was 
made from the salary, out of the pay, in fact. 

171. The deduction so made was made applicable to 
the payment of the pensions?— It might be said it 
went indirectly towards it. It was so much paid to 
the Crown. 

172. Chairman. — As a kind of indemnity to the 
Crown ? —Just so. That deduction is, as I have already 
said, abolished. 

173. Mr. Holmes. — The men who joined the force 
prior to 1 867, and retired on full pension, as a matter 
of course they attained thirty years’ service? — Cer- 
tainly. 

174-175. How long are they required to remain 
in the service before they can retire ? — I will tell you. 
No man is obliged to remain in the service after he 
is 60 years of age. He may then retire as a matter 
of course, and his pension would be computed accord- 
ing to his period of service, but before 60 no man 
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can retire except upon a medical certificate. That is 
under the special Police Act of the lOtli and 1 1th 
Viet., the 1847 Act. 

176. Mr. Morris. — Now, we may come to the Act of 
1867 ; how are the pensions regulated under that Act? 

That is the 30th and 31st Viet., cap. 95, passed on 

the 1 2th August, 1 867. That provides that on the 
completion of fifteen years’ service, fifteen-fiftieths of 
the pay may be granted, or, shortly speaking, three- 
tenths. 

177. But a man cannot claim it? — No, certainly 
not, except upon a medical certificate. A medical 
certificate is, as a rule, an indispensable factor in the 
arrangement of pensions. For each successive year 
after fifteen years up to thirty years service completed, 
one-fiftieth of the pay for each such year. 

178. Added ?— Just so. Then there is this proviso 
after thirty years’ service, or if the person has attained 
the age of 60 years, a pension may be given of thirty- 
fiftieths or a larger proportion in cases of extraordinary 
merit or good conduct. 

179. Is that in the Act r— Yes, that is in the Act; 

but for injuries received in the actual performance of 
duty, a pension is given in proportion to the injury 
received, but not exceeding full pay. However, the 
general rule in the service is that if a man receives an 
injury in the execution of his duty disqualifying him 
from 'further service, unfitting him, in the opinion of 
the medical officer, he generally gets his full pay as 
pension. . . , 

180. That is in the present and. existing Act'— 
Yes • there is also a similar provision in the Act of 
1847. Personal injuries are always considered to 
constitute an exceptional case. 

181-2. Mr. Holmes— Have any men retired under 
the Act of 1867 ?— No ; none as yet. 

183. Mf. Morris. — As I Understand you, a man may 
he kept, and cannot himself voluntarily retire from the 
force on pension, without the leave of the Commis- 
sioners, until he is 60 years of age, unless through ill- 
ness. Is that so?— Yes; quite so. 

184-91. He cannot voluntarily retire ? — Certainly 
not. , . 

192. Might I ask you, Mr. Hinds, in your opinion, 
and from your knowledge of the force, whether the 
men complain more of the scale of pension or of their 
scale of pay ?— So far as I can gather, their com- 
plaint— that is, of the junior men— is altogether in 
reference to the Scale of pensions under this Act. 
It is said that it is scarcely fair that a man, serving 
twenty-five years’ service under this Act of 1867, 
should be superannuated on a much lower pension 
than a man who had served the same period under 
the Act of 1847. However, it is to be borne in 
mind that it was clearly the intention of the Legis- 
lature that the Act of 1847 should cease to be operative 
in regard to all men appointed from the passing of the 
Act of 1867. ' 

198. Mr. Holmes.— In other words, that the scale ot 
pensions prior to 1867 should not be applicable to the 
rates of pay after 1867 ?— Quite so ; the Act of 1867 
prescribed a new scale. . = 

194. That is clearly the intention ot the Act f — 

Yes. That is clearly the intention, because this new 
Act was passed. . 

195. As I presume you have now disposed ot the 
subject of pensions, will you proceed to tell us what is 
the annual cost of maintaining the police force ; also 
how much of that is contributed from the Imperial 
funds?— The estimate for 1882-83, the year end.ng 
the 31st March, 1883, for the Dublin metropolitan 
police force comes to 135,317?. 

196-7. How much of that is borne by Imperial taxa- 
tion ?— Well, the local revenue amounts to somewhere 
about 52,000?. or 53,000?. I should say that 53,000?. 
is contributed by local taxation, and the balance is, as a 
matter of course, provided. The total expenditure is 
voted by Parliament in the first instance, and then the 
local revenue is paid into the Imperial Exchequer m 
aid. 


198. Mr. Morris. — That would leave about 82,000?. Mr. Francis 

How is the local taxation defrayed ? How is it M. Hinds, 
raised? — It is raised from the police tax, which is — — ■ 

assessed at 8<?. in the £ as the principal source. u aept.,ivta. 

199. Under what Act?— Under the Act 1st Viet., 
cap. 25. That Act was passed in the year 1 837. 

200. That is upon the rateable value of property in 
Dublin? — In Dublin and the remainder of the metro- 
politan police district. 

201. Chairman. — What area is embraced by the 
Metropolitan police district ?— 36 square miles, and 
the whole of that district is subject to the police tax. 

202. Mr. Holmes.— And is that the only source of 
local taxation ? — No. 

203. Tell us what other source there is? — In addi- 
tion to that we have the carriage rates — the rates on 
carriage licences. 

204. Will you tell us first how much is raised 
by the tax of 8 d. in the £ ?— The tax of 8c?. in 
the £, for the year to 31st March, 1882, amounted to 
32,611?. 8s. 5d. ; carriage licence rates, &c., 5,552?. 14s. 

Then what is called publicans’ fees, Under 3 & 4 
Wm. IV, 482?. 

205. Mr. Morris. — What is that for ?— On the 
renewal of his licence, a sum of 10s. is paid by each 
publican to the police fund. Then the fees, fines, and 
penalties in the police courts amounted to 5,264?. Is. 6c?. 
for the same year. 

206. I suppose that varies every year ? — Oh yes ; 
it varies very considerably. Of course, if there is a 
large decrease in the number of drunkards, or in the 
number of arrests, a necessary decrease in the amount 
of fines realized would be the result. Then there is the 
duty upon pawnbrokers’ licences. They pay annually 
100?. (Irish) direct to the police fund, and the 
amount to the 31st March last was 4,615?. 8». 4e?. 

207-209. Mr. Holmes.— Now the amount derived from 
the local taxation of 8c?. in the £ Increases, of course, 
with the increase in value of the rateable property ? 

Clearly, there is no doubt about that. 

210. Mr. Moms. — And the other contributions— 
the carriage licences, publicans’ fees, fines, and pawn- 
brokers’ licences — they vary every year ? — Yes. 

211. Mr. Holmes. — Andean you give us a Return of 
the amount derived from local taxation during the last 
ten years ? — Certainly. 

212. Have you got that before you ?— No, not for 
the last ten years ; but we can give you that, of 
course. I should add that there is a miscellaneous 
source of income which I have not yet mentioned. It 
is derived from forfeited property, sale of cast uniforms, 
bedding, &c. ; it amounted in the year to 3,951?. 

6s. 1 1 C?. 

213. When I ask you for a Return for the last ten 
years of the amount derived from local taxation — that 
refers to the amount derived from the 8c?. in the £ 
rate ? — Quite so. I may observe that the proceeds of 
that tax vary, but since the present Collector-General 
came into office every exertion has been used to make 
it productive. 

214-215. The number of unoccupied houses varies 
very much l— Yes. I was stating that the present 
Collector-General has made great efforts to get in 
arrears, and has endeavoured to get law points affecting 
the tax settled. He has certainly left nothing undone 
to make the police tax as productive as possible, as I 
have stated. . 

216. Chairman.— You have been connected with the 
Dublin metropolitan police since the formation of the 
present force?— Well, not exactly from the formation, 
but from some time afterwards. 

217. Has there ever been any civilian Commis- 
sioner ?— Ob, certainly. 

218. Kindly mention one. — Mr. O Ferrall was a 

civilian. _ . . 

219. Any other?— The original Commissioners were 
Mr. O Ferrall, who was a barrister, and Major 
Cuvier. Major Cuyler died, not in my time, and 
Colonel Browne succeeded him, and after some years— 
when Colonel Browne had served twenty years, he 
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retired. He was succeeded by Sir Henry A. Lake. 
The only civilian was Mr. O’Ferrall. 

220. And bow long was he in the force ? — Thirty- 
seven years. 

221. And then there was a military man and a 
civilian for that period? — Quite so. They were, as 
it is said, the combatant and non-combatant officers. 


Colonel Browne, who was distinguished by his long 
and honourable military service abroad, after his 
twenty years’ service in the police force retired on 
full pay. 

222. And who was he succeeded by? — Sir Henry 
Lake ; and Sir Henry Lake retired in 1 877. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Superintendent John Ward, D Division 

223. Chairman. — What is your name ?— John 
Ward. 

224. How long have you been in the force ? — On 
the 16tli December, 1853, 1 joined. 

225. Mr. Morris . — What position do you hold ? — 
That of superintendent. 

226. Chief superintendent ? — No ; the chief super- 
intendent desires me to appear here for him, and the 
other superintendents also depute me to appear for 
them, and to state their views to the Commission. 

227. You joined in 1 853, and worked yourself up to 
your present position ? — Yes. 

228. Mr. Holmes. — Beginning at the lowest rank, 
you have graduated until you are now a superinten- 
dent ? — Yes. 

229. Of what division? — I am superintendent of the 
D Division. 

230. How many years have you been a superinten- 
tendent ? — Ten years last June. In June 1872 I was 
promoted. 

231. How long were you in the various ranks ; 
kindly give us a history of your promotion ?— I may 
tell you — of course it may be irrelevant to this inquiry 
•—but my father was a friend of Colonel Browne’s. 
He was the Commissioner then. 

232. Chairman. — Your father was in the army, I 
believe 1 — Yes, he was a captain in the army ; and 
after I was in the force a fortnight or so I was put into 
the dep6t in Kevin Street. I was promoted sergeant 
in five years, and I was promoted inspector in about 
eight years. 

233. Mr. Holmes. — From the time you joined the 
force? — Yes; and I remained as inspector from then 
until 1872, when I was promoted superintendent. 

234. And you are ten years and three months a 
superintendent? — Yes; from June 1872. 

235. What is your present pay ? — 250?. The super- 
intendent of the D division, and the superintendent of 
the E division, have 18?. 5s., or Is. a day extra, as car 
hire. 

236. What area is comprised by the D division ?— I 
could not say the area, but I could, give you the dis- 
tances between the different boundaries. I take from 
Capel Street out to Bessborougli ; I suppose that is a 
distance of 3^ miles. 

237. Chairman. — You take one side of Capel Street? 
—One side only. I take, if I may call it so, the Four 
Courts side of Capel Street, and extend out to Chapelizod 
and Finglas. 

238. Mr. Holmes. — How many barracks are there 
in that division ? — I have what are called out-stations. 
Of those I have four and two town stations. 

239. By stations you mean barracks where the men 

are? — Yes. Of stations proper I have only two, 

although I have the charge of all the Park, and of the 
barracks and police surrounding the Park. 

240. How many stations have you that are bar- 
racks ?— Only two barracks — Manor Street and Green 
Street. The others we call out-stations. 

241 . That is outside the municipal boundary ? — Yes 
outside the municipal boundary. 


Dublin Metropolitan Police, examined . 

242. Chairman. — How many out-stations have you ? 
— Four, not including the two I have given you. 1 
have six altogether. 

243. Two stations with barracks, and two without 
barracks in town 1 — No ; I have two stations in town ; 
those are Green Street and Bridewell Lane. Green 
Street station is a barrack as well as a station. Manor 
Street is a barrack, but not a station. Bridewell Lane 
is a station and not a barrack ; and then the others are 
at the Park Gate, Chapelizod, Bessborougli, Glasnevin, 
and Cabra. 

244. Mr. Morris. — As I take it, to put it shortly, 
you have six places to superintend in your district? — 

I have seven. 

245. Chairman. — In two of which there are bar- 
racks ? — Yes, Sir. 

246. You have seven stations?— I have seven 
stations— out-stations, stations and barracks. 

247. Mr. Holmes. — What are the out-stations out- 
side the municipal boundary? — Well, there are no 
charges taken in them. For instance, if a prisoner was 
charged at Bessborough he would have to be brought 
to Bridewell Lane. Though four of them are outside 
the municipal boundary, they are within the police 
district. 

248. What is the difference between a station and a 
barrack ?— A station is supposed to be where we take 
charges ; a barrack is supposed to be where men reside, 
but where no charges are taken ; but as I have already 
said, Green Street station is a barrack as well as a 
station, because men reside in it. 

249. How many men do you superintend r — I have 
158 men. I will give you the number of men that I 
have charge of. I have 3 inspectors, 6 acting 
inspectors, 14 sergeants, 14 acting sergeants, and 
158 men. 

250. How many men are usually accommodated in 
a barrack?— Well, I think in Green Street there are 
accommodated on an average, sometimes we have more 
sometimes less, 36 men, and we have accommodation 
for 42 in Manor Street. 

251. And the rest are in the out-stations? — Yes; 
the balance are engaged at the out-stations. I can 
give you the exact number at the out-stations if you 
wish. 

252-253. Kindly do so ; those are barracks? — Yes. 
At the Park Gate there is 1 sergeant and 9 constables ; 
at Chapelizod 1 sergeant and 2 acting sergeants, and 
8 constables ; at bessborough I have i sergeant, 
2 acting sergeants, and 20 constables. That body of 
men does all the Viceregal duty. Then at Cabra I 
have 1 sergeant, 2 acting sergeants, and 8 constables. 
At Glasnevin, 1 sergeant, 2 acting sergeants, and 
13 men, those are the out-stations. According as I 
want the men from those stations I draft them in. I 
strengthen my men according to circumstances from 
the other stations, as I may require them; but the 
numbers I have read out to you are the standing 
numbers for those stations. 

254-255. Where are your head-quarters? — I call 
Green Street my principal station. 
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256. There are five barracks outside the city and two 
inside?— Yes, Manor Street and Green Street. 

257. How often do you inspect those stations? — 
Twice a-day. The out-stations we are only supposed 
to visit once a-week, but I visit them sometimes once 
and sometimes twice a-week. 

258. How often do you inspect each station, that 
is, the stations proper? — Bridewell Lane and Green 
Street I inspect twice a-day, except circumstances 
arise to prevent me. My inspection, as a general rule, 
however, is twice a-day for each station. 

259. And you inspect the out-stations once a-week ? 
— Yes, perhaps often er. 

260. Is your pay fixed, or does it go up by incre- 
ments ? — That is my fixed salary at present, 250/. I 
commenced at 220/. and by increments of 61. in five 
years it was brought up to 250/. 

261. So that you are now at your maximum? — 
Yes. 

262. As superintendent of the D Division, I under- 
stand you get Is. a-day for car hire? — Yes, which, of 
course, if I was transferred to any other division I wou’d 
lose. 

263. What other allowances do you get?— Altogether 
my allowances are, irrespective of the 18/. 5s. for car hire. 
I will give you them in detail. 

264. Please do so ? — I am allowed 30/. a-year for a 
house, 10/. a-year for clothing. 

265. By clothing, you mean uniform? — Yes. 45/. 
a-yeqr for the keep of a horse, and 45/. a-year for a 
man, and we purchase our own horse on being pro- 
moted. We are allowed 5/. yearly for the wear and 
tear of that horse ; and I think all those sums will 
come to 135/. 

266. You say you are allowed 51. for the wear and 
tear of a horse when you are promoted ? — Yes, each 
year. 

267. When is an officer supposed to require to have 
a horse?— The very moment you are promoted to the 
position of superintendent you provide yourself with a 
horse. 

268. The officers below the superintendent do not 
provide themselves with horses? — No; they are not 
allowed horses. 

269. Chairman. — As a matter of fact, are there not 
only two stations in which charges are taken in your 
division ? — Yes, Bridewell Lane and Green Street. 

270. Manor Street is purely a barrack ? — Yes. If a 
prisoner were taken in any of the out-stations that I 
have enumerated, he would have to be brought in to 
either of those stations, — Green Street or Bridewell 
Lane. 

271. Now do you wish to give us any information 
in reference to your case — the case of the members of 
the force whose rank you represent? — I may say that a 
list of the matters has been made out by the superin- 
tendents in which changes are sought. 

272. Is that on behalf of the superintendents ? — • 
Yes ; only on behalf of the superintendents. 

273-274. Mr. Morris — Have you made it out in 
writing? — Yes; I have. This morning 1 gave 
a copy of it through the chief superintendent to 
Captain Talbot, and I presume it will be forwarded 
to you. 

275. Mr. Holmes. — You have made a copy of it? 
— Yes. 

276. Will you have any objection to hand it in? 
—Well, I could hardly give you this. This is merely 
a rough copy I kept. The captain, 1 presume, will 
give you the copy we sent him, or a copy of it. 
This is merely a note I kept of it to guide me in my 
evidence. 

277. And the evidence you now give is a statement 
made by you on your own behalf and on the behalf of 
the other superintendents — the superintendents of all 
the divisions, and sent through Superintendent Corr to 
the Chief Commissioner ? — Yes. 

278. And has it his approval ? — I cannot say whether 
it has or not. 

279. Well, upon that question I hope you will clearly 
understand that the Government wish the officers and 

[ 2110 ] 


the men to say all that they like to say. We do not wish 
to fetter you in any way. Wc only ask that the men 
shall not bring any personal charges, and I have no 
doubt their good sense will prevent them fr.un doing 
so. But we want the officers and men to state as fully 
and as freely as possible all their grounds of complaint? 
— I may tell \ou that as far as the superintendents 
are concerned, we do not intend to enter into any matter 
except pav, pensions, and allowances. I think I may 
state that on behalf of the other men of my rank, and 
on my own behalf, we are anxious to keep within our 
own limits, and not to enter into any matter except it 
concerns ourselves as superintendents, and consequent 
upon that determination, a document of this sort was 
drafted and was submitted to the superintendents; all of 
whom signed that document and sent it in to-day. 

280. Then you represent the seven superintendents ? 
— No, six ; because the G Division are not identified 
with us iu the views to which wc give expression 
in this document. I would much rather the chief 
superintendent had been here, but he deputed me 
to represent him, and said he had every confidence 
in me to put forward the views of the superinten- 
dents. The first proposition that is hero is this. 
The chief superintendent’s salary — the net salary paid 
to him — of course I am giving the net salary— -is 330/. 
a-year. Before we go any further, I think it is 
right to state that what the superintendents would wish, 
if it were possible, would be to get a certain status. . I 
really do not know what my status is in comparing 
myself with an officer of the Royal Irish Constabulary. 
'We are called a sister force, and I believe, from the 

amount of duties that we have to perform, and toe 
number of tne inhabitants in our districts, and the amount 
of crime, and all that sort of thing that we have to deal 
with — I believe, from all these things — in fact, I am 
perfectly satisfied of it — that the duties of a superin- 
tendent of the Dublin metropolitan police are at least 
equal to, if not greater and more severe than, those of 
the county inspectors throughout Ireland. It is stated, 
of course, that the crime of Dublin is equal to that of 
all Ireland, and the duties that we have to perform, and 
the number of the inhabitants in our different divisions 
— all these things, I think, entitle us to get some stand- 
ing, and to know what position we hold. 

281. Chairman.— Is it status in reference to the con- 
stabulary ?— Yes, and i't is upon their lines we would 
wish to go for an increase. 

282. Mr. Holmes. — You refer to the population. Can 
you tell me the population of the district of which you 
are superintendent ?— At a rough guess 1 should say 
somewhere about 64,000. I take the census of the 
city of Dublin for that, and I divide it into four, and it 
leaves about 66,000, and I should say about 64,000 for 
my division. 

283. Chairman. — As I understand you, what you 

mean by status is to be placed on the lines of the con- 
stabulary as regards rank, pay, allowances, and pen- 
sion ? — Exactly. I simply state that on the grounds of 
our duties and the extensive character of the supervision 
that we have to exercise. Well, the chief superinten- 
dent is at 330/., that is his pay. He thinks that in 
proportion to the duties, which are very severe — that in 
being chief superintendent — I know his duties pretty 
well — he is about the hardest worked man in the service, 
and cau never leave his post ; he thinks he is entitled 
to begin at 400/., and rise to 500/. by increments 
of 20/. . 

284-285. You are comparing the chief superinten- 
dent to the county inspector?— No, I am going higher 
than the couuty inspector, for the simple reason that 
the chief superintendent, I look upon it, has harder 
and more difficult duties to discharge than the county 
inspector, whose salary commences at 350/. and goes up 
to 450/. by increments of 20/. by the new Constabulary 

286. You 6eek the increase by reason of the greater 
duties of the superintendent-in-chief as compared with 
the county inspector ? — Yes, they are unremitting. 

287. Mr. Morris.— As far as the chief superintendent 
is concerned, you suggest that his salary should 
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commence at 400/., I take it, and be increased until it 
stops at 500/. a-year?— Yes. 

288. What are the principal duties of the chief 

superintendent ?— The chief superintendent has to 
supervise all Returns that come in from the divisional 
superintendents ; through his clerks he has to do that. 
He has to supervise the statistics. „ 

289. What Returns do you allude to ?— -Our 11 states 
in the morning. Everything that occurs in the division 
has to be put on what is called the “ morning state, 
which is returned by the different divisions. He has 
several clerks in the chief superintendent’s office. Ho 
is responsible for the statistics. There is a Department 
called the Statistical Department. He supervises 
that. 

290. When you say there is a Department called the 
Statistical Department. Do you mean in each division ? 
—No. There is one general statistical office, and they 
take what they want from our Returns as they come in. 
That belongs to the chief superintendent exclusively. 
We keep our own statistics for certain purposes in our 
own office. 

291. I presume he has a staff under him to do that < 
— Certainly. 

292. Now kindly resume the statement of his duties. 
— He has to patrol all the divisions once a-month. He 
has to go through each division on uncertain nights 
once in the month. 

293. Chairman. — Once in the month on uncertain 

nights? — Yes. . 

294. He does not give notice of his coming? — Cer- 
tainly not. The chief superintendent goes through 
each of the four town divisions in the same way. ( 

295. What are the four town divisions ?— A, B, 0, 
and D. 

296. Some of those are within, and others partially 

without, the municipal boundary ? — Yes; C and D are 
partially without. . 

* 297. How often does he superintend the out divi- 
sions? — As to patrolling, he does not superintend them 
at all ; but he has to visit every barrack and station 
in the whole police district once a-month. Those are 
the general duties that the chief superintendent has to 
perform; but there are a whole lot of minor details, 
the result of which is that I know he is never out of 
his office. 

298. If there was a fire in your division, you would 
communicate with the chief superintendent? Yes; he 
would have to come to it. 

299. And in all cases of fire the chief superintendent 
must be communicated with by the superintendent of 
whatever division it may occur in, and he must be 
present at that fire? — Yes, quite so. In fact, he 
superintends, I need not say, the other superintendents. 
If it was a chimney, I would send word that it was a 
fire of only a trivial nature, and that he need not 
come. But if there appeared any likelihood of its 
going a-head, we would send for him. Those are the 
general matters that he has to attend to. 

300. He has a great deal of official work ?— Yes. 

301. Chairman. — Besides what you say, there are a 
great many other matters of a minor nature that 
enter into the duties of his office ? Yes ; as long as 
the Commissioners are in their office lie must be in 
his. He deals with statistical reports, ordinary reports, 
public-house cases, licensing cases. 

302. In fact, he is the constant referee of the Com- 
missioners ? — Ye3, he is the referee. 

303. Mr. Holmes. — What staff has he? — In his own 
office he has one clerk as chief superintendent. In the 
Statistical Department I think there are four clerks ; 
and then in the superintendent’s— like my own office, 
as it were, which is quite different from the statistical 
office, or what is called the chief superintendent’s 
office — he has two clerks. I think he has seven clerks 
divided among these different offices. 

804. Chairman. — I take it as contra-distinguished 
from your duties, he has the general superintendence 
of the whole city ?— He has. 

805. And of all the other superintendents ?— Yes ; 
and of the whole district within the metropolitan 


police area. He has to inspect all the barracks 
through the Dublin police force, including Dalkey 
Killiney, and those places, once a-month ; but for the 
night patrol, he only attends the four divisions I have 
named. . 

306. Mr. Holmes. — How many hours is the chief 
superintendent occupied throughout the day on official 
work, and otherwise in superintending the force?— I 
might answer for the chief superintendent as well as 
myself. I consider myself always on duty, and I 
never leave my own house without mentioning where I 
am going, or where I can be found, for I never can tell 
the moment that I may be called upon. And I know 
the chief superintendent to be in his office in the Lower 
Castle Yard from about 10 o’clock in the morning up 
to 6 or 7 o’clock in the evening, and latterly until 
3 o’clock in the morning ; but that, of course, is 
exceptional. 

307. Chairman. — I understand you to say that he 
has the general superintendency of the whole metro- 
politan police district, and the visiting of the barracks; 
does that visiting extend to all the out-lying bar- 
racks?— Every one; Dalkey, Killiney, Kingstown, 
and so on. 

308. Mr. Morris. — Then as to the salaries that you 
and the other superintendents of your class and posi- 
tion receive ; what do you suggest as a fair and just 
remuneration for your services ? — We ask for 300/. 

309. To commence at 300/.?— Yes ; to commence at 
300/., and to go up by increments of 10/. to 4.00/. ; 
for that is not equal to the salary that the county 
inspector at present gets under the new regime, but 
we leave a margin for one particular thing for which 
we ask you, in reference to the class at which we would 
wish to” commence. I having twenty-nine years’ ser- 
vice, and some of the superintendents having thirty 
and some forty years’ service, if those men were only 

. given 300/. a-year, it would not benefit them, going 
away at the end of thirty years’ service. It would 
not give them anything in the shape of extra pay for 
extra work for the last four years, and it would be 
only a benefit to those coming after us ; and conse- 
quently, instead of asking 350/., which the county 
inspector gets, we only ask for 300/., but that our 
increments shall date back a certain number of years, 
in order that we may receive a salary in proportion to 
our services. For instance, if I was given 300/. and 
discharged to-morrow, of course I would not benefit 
anything by that 300/. a-year to a certain extent. 

310. Mr. Holmes. — What you mean is this. You 
assume that 300/. a-year is to be the minimum salary 
of your rank in the future, but that in consequence of 
your having been for some years in i he position of super- 
intendent, you wish to be given, in addition, so many 
years’ increments of 10/. ? — Yes. 

311. Chairman. — Some nominal number of years ? — 
Yes. We wish that the divisional superintendents 
should commence at 300/., going on by increments of 
10/. to 400/., and a portion of the emoluments allowed 
in the pension as well, because the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary have now got emoluments granted to them of 
house rent, and that reckoned on their salaries. We 
desire that each superintendent should get a propor- 
tionate allowance to his income according to the 
number of years he has served. In other words, a 
portion of the emoluments allowed and the pension, the 
same as granted to the Royal Irish Constabulary. They 
are allowed according to the Act, for house rent and 
servant, a proportionate amount. The entire house 
rent does not amount to more than one-sixth of the 
total amount allowed. 

312. Mr. Holmes.— That is to say, in your case you 
receive 30/. allowance for a house. You would like 
one-sixth of that to be included in your pay for the 
purposes of pension ?— I think the way the Act reads 
is this : Supposing I have 400/. a-year, I would get 
one-sixth of that as allowance to provide the price of a 
house, provided the price of the house did not exceed 
oue-sixtb of the whole ; at all events, you will see that 
in the Act. This is a matter that will go purely to 
benefit the superintendents that may come after us. 
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This is for the house allowance. For the house we 
seek to have an allowance of 50 1 a-year. 

313. Mr. Morris. — Instead of 30/. ? — Yes, that is 
so. The county inspector has something about 55/. 
a-year. We seek 50/. a-year for a house- I may tell 
you that I myself am paying 55/. a-year in Blessington 
Street at the present time. Then we have 10/. a-year 
for clothing. We ask to have that increased to 12/. 
Then this is a matter that only can touch upon super- 
intendents that are made after us. I believe that in the 
constabulary, on the promotion of a cadet to the rank 
of sub-inspector, lie is allowed money for a horse ; ho 
is granted an allowance of 50/. for the purchase of a 
horse. We ask that the same allowance may be given 
us. That would not be any loss to the Government, 
because I have drawn 50/. for my horse. I have 
drawn 51. a-year since my promotion, and that is 50/. 
in ten years, as a superintendent. 

314. You mean that you would wish the money 
down? — Yes ; and then that does away with the 51. 
a-year. 

315. And no annual allowance ? — Yes, Sir. It conies 
to the same thing, of course, under the present system 
of keeping horses. It can only affect succeeding 
superintendents, because in our case it could not be 
done in any other way than at pre.sent, because we do 
not expect to get the 50/. Then , under the Act that I 
am under, the superintendents all at thirty years were 
entitled to full pay on retirement. The periods at 
which those different pensions and their increases 
commenced, I will now give. They commenced at 
fifteen years. There is lialf-pay granted at fifteen 
years, two-thirds at twenty, three-fourths at twenty- 
five, and full pay at thirty years and after. 

316. Mr. Morris. — That is under the Act of 1847? 
— Yes. That is the Act that we are under. What we 
ask for is that, whatever the pay is at the time the 
pension commences, that one-thirtieth of that pay be. 
allowed for each .year, or, in other words, that we 
should get fifteen-thirtieths for fifteen years, and there 
would, be nothing then between that period and twenty 
years, when the same proportion would be asked. 

317. Mr. Holmes. — Surely you consider that the 
scale of pensions under which you can retire is a very 
favourable scale ? — Y es ; but supposing we were entitled 
to two-thirds of our salary at twenty-five years’ service, 
and supposing we served twenty-four years and eleven 
months, to which we would be entitled if we served 
another month, we VVOuld lose that. 

318. But you must remember that the scale is ex- 
ceptionally favourable ? — Yes ; that is, the Act of 
Parliament ; but if we were under the 6th and 7th 
William, but that is going back. I may tell you that 
tW'enty-five years ill the police force is nearly quite 
sufficient for a man. 

319. Mr. Holmes. — But you are aware that under the 
General Superannuation Act of 1859, an ordinary civil 
servant must serve forty years before he gets two-thirds 
of his salary, whereas if you serve twenty-five years 
you get three-fourths, and if you serve twenty years, 
you get two-thirds ? — Yes. 

320. But your scale of pension is so exceptionally 
favourable that surely you would be very sanguine 
if you thought that the Legislature would make it 
still better? — No, Sir. As far as that is concerned, 
if “the labourer is worthy of his hire’’ at the end 
of twenty-five years, I think he ought to be worthy 
of his hire at the end of twenty-four years and 
eleven months. I want you perfectly to understand 
that point. I may tell you that there are numbers of 
men that endeavour to reach those different points of 
pensions, and by doing so they injure themselves very 
materially. 

321. But remember, too, that it was not the inten- 
tion of Parliament that the old scale of pensions should 
apply to the new and increased rates of pay, and that 
you are uncommonly fortunate in being allowed to 
retire under the old scale of pension applicable to the 
new and increased rates of pay ? — Quite so. Still, we 
do not interfere with the existing rates, and wc are 
only putting this forward, I am sure the Government 

f 2110] 


never intended to work everything out of a man, but Super- 
that he should have some few years after his work is Intendent 
over. The next proposition is a. pension for the widow 40l m Wa rd, 
and children if the husband be killed ip service, and jg g ept _ |gg 2 . 
the next is a gratuity in case of sudden death. 

322. If an officer or a constable of the force were 
killed on duly and left a wife and children, would 
the wife and children receive anything? — I think not. 

I think not, as a matter of right; it might be done, 
and it has been done, I believe. 

323. Chaiiman. — What occurred in the case of the 
constable Daly, who was killed while on duty in Moore 
Street — did his widow get nothing? — No, she did not. 

There were, however, circumstances in that case which 
prevented her receiving anything. I believe the con- 
stable was married without leave, I do not know of 
any case in which a pension was given under such 
circumstances. The next mattter we seek is a gratuity 
in case of sudden death. Under existing circumstances, 
if a man served thirty years and died suddenly, his 
widow would not be entitled to anything. 

324. Mr. Holmes. — Do you mean to say that she 
would be entitled to no gratuity in case of sudden 
death ? — Yes. 

325. And why should there be a difference between 
a sudden death and a lingering illness? — Well, there 
are certain forms to be gone through ; a number of 
papers ha ve to be signed. A man has to be returned 
unfit, and the man has to put his signature to the 
document before it becomes legal. If he dropped 
down dead, all these things could not be done, of 
course. As far as the superintendents have gone into 
this matter, that is all on the subject of pensions that 
they wish to bring forward. That is what I have 
come here for the purpose of laying before you. 

326. You have said everything you wished to say 
on the subject of pensions? — Yes. Upon the subject 
of allowances I wish to refer yon to the Constabulary 
Act of 1882 Us the basis of our claim. That Act of 
the 18th August, 1882, provides that “for the purpose 
of calculating the amount of any pension which may 
be granted under this Act the term ‘salary’ shall 
include all allowances for lodging, house rent, and 
servant, provided that the allowance in respect of 
lodging or house rent shall not exceed one-sixth of the 
actual salary and other emoluments." 

327. But are you aware that an officer of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary retiring under that Act retires under 
the Superannuation Act of 1859, and that he must 
serve forty years before he can get his two-thirds, 
whereas you notv can retire upon three-fourths ? — Yes ; 
but I am also aware that an officer who joins in the 
same year that I joined has all my advantages. In 
the constabulary an officer who joined in the same 
year that I joined goes away on his full pay after 
thirty years — just so, I myself — and he gets these allow- 
ances as well ; and that is exactly what we ask for. 

328. Chairman. — The constabulary officer is better 
than you by reason of the gianting of those allowances ? 

— Yes. All the constabulary officers have just the 
same rate of pensions as we get. 

329. Mr. Holmes. — You are not correct in stating 
that an officer in the constabulary of your standing can 
retire on full pay after thirty years ; under the Act of 
1817 he must have served forty years? — I was not 
aware of that. 

330. And are you aware that under that Act the 
pension was calculated on the pay only, and not upon 
allowances? — No, I was not. 

332. Mr. Morris.— I want to ask you one general 
question as regards the body of police and the dissatis- 
faction of the police lately. Do you, in your opinion, 
knowing the men as well as you do from the position you 
hold, — do you consider that the two grievances that 
they complain most of to be excessive fines and want 
of sufficient retiring allowances ? — I believe the great 
cause of complaint is the retiring allowance. 

333. The pensions ? — Yes. 

334. You believe that to be their real ground of com- 
plaint ?— Yes ; because I may tell you that young men 
when they join the service never much calculate on 
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the pension they at. ..titled to, rafter they »». “™ Sh ' * ^ POli “ 

83d“ SU Xi“£; become martied me. t-Yee, 347 When you -y duty, do you me., to »y 

o, befote that ; and whe. the, t.ad .1 the gn.va.oes ' Sfi ™ „ot affeoted by the 

of which constabulary pensioners complain -as to the 348. Now s ne y tne ci > a 

way in which some oT STtStf i^xtl^ nil S. The 
course, influences their minds and t ey do * J je r of hours that a man has to do duty by day is 


slopping in the service if they can get employment 
elsewhere. I can give you an instance of one ot my 
sergeants who joined three days before the new Act 
came into operation in 1867. He was_ dischargee 
' high ill-health, bat he got a pens: 


duty by d 

...ns v..« day and eight hours the other. W ell, 

I have known instances of men being fourteen and 
sixteen hours on duty. If, for instance, a meeting was 
held at the .Rotunda, although I belong to the D Divi- 
to do with the Rotunda sc c ~ 


arc concerned, my men .right 

asSgSS^SSE 

a-year m Ins pension.^ __ ^ ^ ^ fft tli- mfln of 6 t heir freedom and relief from duty, and that must, 

of course, be regarded ns on extra duty. 

349. But still, meetings in the Rotunda are few and 
far between ? — A meeting in the Phoenix Park, a meet- 
ing taking place in Dublin, no matter where it may be, 
sciito of pernio., for me. who joined before 1887 and .«'•«, ‘h, «‘™‘ * <>»* “ f r“' tion of «* 

tbose wbo joined after 1867 1-Y.», bee.... there re a “ S*™,. ' e.er.i condition,,! tl.e city impose 

™ Kris™ ««? -g*-**- s 


,-yvm m liis pension. 

336. And do vou think that that has led to the me 
who joined since 1867 being dissatisfied 1 I believe 


337. Mr. Holmes .— So far i 


, do men 


whe. the, join the force k.dw”I°t! 1 .re”feT different t*"* 


join 1 — Yes. , , . . ,. ,. 

339. Then they have no ground for being dissatis- 
f.ed 1 — When recruits join they don’t look at pension, 
but it is only a few years after they serve that they find 
out that the pension is only so much. 

340. And they have always been informed imme- 
diately upon joining the force of the rate of pension 
under which they retired ?— I may tell you that 1 
had charge of the depot, where all the recruits come, 
for a number of years, and during all that time I know 
they were perfectly instructed as to the pensions they 
were entitled to on leaving the force. Of course I 
cannot answer for what has happened since, but I 
believe that course to be still followed. 

341. And then they joined the force with their eyes 
open ? — Certainly, 

342. Mr. Morns . — As a man having such large ex- 
perience of the force, would you not think that the 

city ofVxcit^OTt when s 4hin"g of tbat sort occur, that 


351. Within what period ?— Since the meetings 
began to be held — that is the Land League meetings, 
meetings in the Phoenix Park, the State trials— from 
that time, and ever since, there has been extra duty 
imposed upon the men of the police force. 

352. Was it of a severe kind 1— Well, in some cases 
it was not only severe but dangerous. I may tell you 
that I got my own head cut twice in Sackville Street, 
and the other portions of the extra duty may be simply 
stopping in the station-house. 

353. Mr. Holmes . — Do you mean to say that there 
was so much time withdrawn from the leisure of the 
constables in doing the additional duty ? Quite so. 

354. Mr. Morris .— I suppose you refer now to the 
occasion of the riots in Sackville Street when Mr. Par- 
nell and Olliers were imprisoned, and events of that 
kind that grew out of the land agitation? — Yes. 

355. Chairman . — And the State trials here, and so 
Yes, I need not tell you that Dublin is that 


we must all be on the qui vive. 

356. Mr. Morris . — And you think that that imposed 

“ v " V‘ ,Y " f nr „ pertain more duty upon the men, and made them be more fre- 

a fair .ndj.«t ulbwarafcr *• SK ,.e. t ly LLd to barrack, i. ord.r to have then, 

- • .and I have ready for active service if required P— Yes ; 1 am 


now retire on under the Act of 1867 is a fair and just 
pension, not comparing it with anything— whether that 


number of years’ 

to answer. Of course all the Civil Service- f .. 

a son who is a clerk in the War Oftice-they all retire certain of it. 
on the same. I could not certainly say it should be 

made exceptional for one body of .men. at the "present moment of a peculiar nature, require my 

843. One other q.e.to.,I w.sh “ ‘ J*. „ di%wt p0 / s foP uncertain length, of 

time, and to be longer on duty ; therefore they are r< 


357. And abridged their own time?— Quite so. The 
extra duties that I have to perform, and also my n 


.o .» question lam anxious about, owing to your length- 
ened experience of the forco, is it your experience that 
frequently drunk ; that there is a 


the - - -. 

larger number of cases of drunkenness in the force now 
in comparison with some years ago?— I believe we 
have less cases of drunkenness now — immediately now 
-than we ever had; but up to within— well, I will 
say eighteen months or two years— I think that 
drunkenness was somewhat on the increase; but 
latterly we have decreased wonderfully in that regard 
in the forco. 

344 Chairman . — Do you mean to say that there is 
no general dissatisfaction among the men at the 
number aud amount of the fines ? — Oh, ye; ; there 
is dissatisfaction about the fines. 

3-15. Mr. Morris. —Is there dissatisfaction at the 
number of the fines?- Yes ; I believe tl.ero is. 

346. Chairman . — Has there been any complaint 
about their not being included with the constabu- 
lary in the gratuity 1 — There is dissatisfaction over 
that. I hey consider that the duties they performed 
for the last three years or so were far an 1 away 
more severe than those or some of the constabulary ; 
for instanco. the constabulary of the north and east of 
Ireland. They have had very little, comparatively 
speaking, to do. Of course, those in the south and 


to perform extra duty. 

358. To the abridgemnt of their own proper time ?— 
Yes ; everything of this sort is an abridgment of their 
own proper time, because they get no pay for it. 

359-363. Mr. Holmes. — In ordinary times when a 
man is off duty is he allowed to go where he likes and 
do what he likes ?— He is not allowed under any circum- 
stances to dress in plain clothes without leave, or to go 
into a public-house ; but he is perfectly free to leave 
barracks and go amongst his friends during the hours 
he is off duty. 

364. From whom does he get leave to dress in plain 
clothes?— The officer in the station. 

365. That may he a sergeant? — Yes. The man goes 
and says I want liberty for plain clothes, sergeant.” 
The other replies “ certainly,” and he and the man go 
into the station, and lie puts his name down in a book 
for lc.ive for plain clothes, and I initial it. There is no 
prevention of, or obstruction given to, the wearing of 
plain clothes. The officer on duty who gives the leave 
is always supposed to be an inspector or an acting 
inspector, but if any difficulty arose, I mean in the way 
of sickness or leave, then an inspector or a sergeant 
would act in the matter. 
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366. Are you aware that in the constabulary a man 
off duty is not allowed to go more than a quarter of 
11 -mile from his barracks ? — No such rule exists in the 
Dublin metropolitan police. Our men can go through 
the metropolitan police district when off duty. 

367. Chairman. — It is your experience of the duties 
of the men, extra and ordinary, within the last two or 
three years, that there has been a great increase of those 
duties? — No doubt. 

368. And all the labours imposed on the men have 
been an abridgement of their own time? — Yes, a groat 
increase of duty. 

369. And 1 also understand that every facility is 
afforded to the men when off duty to dress in plain 
clothes and to enjoy themselves, provided they avoid 
the public-house ?— Certainly. 

370. And apply for permission for plain clothes?— 
Yes, there is no restriction on that. The public- 
house is the only house they are prohibited from 
going to. 

371. Mr. Holmes.— I see that Dr. Nedley— m the 
valuable Return he prepared for Lord Monck s Committee 
—States that in some of the barracks in London there 
are handsome libraries and billiard-rooms, and pl.ices 
where hot and cold baths are always ready ; that the 
members of the London force are always provided with 
attractions and comforts of that kind. Are the barracks 
in Dublin provided with any such accommodation for 
the men ? — Yes. 

372. Or with such conveniences for the men ? — Yes. 
My two barracks at Manor Street and Green Street 
both have baths in them. 

373 And have they reading-rooms ? —There are 
no reading-rooms. 

374. Don’t you think it would be very desirable that 
every large barrack should have a reading-room ?- 1 
do believe it necessary. I may add, however, that the 
sites of our barracks were, I think, all cnosen for the 
simple purpose of keeping them out of the principal 
streets, and having them in the lanes and such 
thoroughfares; and the consequence is, that we are 
very much tied up for room. Manor Street barrack is, 
however, a very good barrack. The newspapers, are 
got by the men themselves, but we have nothing in it 
in the shape of a reading-room. We have, however, 
baths and a ball-alley in Manor Street. 


375. Each barrack has a canteen ? — There is no can- _ Super- 
teen ; but the man in charge of the mess has a barrel ^aid 

of porter, and he supplies the men with whatever * 

liquor of that sort they may require. 12 Sept., 1882 

376. And they can get a proper amount of drink 
without going into the public-house? — Yes. 

377. That is as far as porter is concerned? — 

Yes. 

378. Mr. Morris. — And ale ?— Yes ; they can get 
ale if they like. 

379. Chairman. — But whiskey is excluded ?- — Yes. 

There is one thing I had omitted to mention as one of 
the changes that we would seek, and that is, that we 
would be allowed to retire on full pay after twenty- 
five years’ service. I believe it is mooted that there 
will be a Bill brought in for England one of these 
days, and that the time for retirement on full pay will 
be twenty-five years. 

3S0. Mr. Holmes. — Are you aware that the scale of 
pensions under which the London meu retiro now is 
the same as the scale since 1867 in Dublin, from 
fifteen years up to twenty years?— Yes. 

381-382. In London the scale then goes up by two- 
fiftieths instead of one-fiftieth from twenty to twenty- 
rive years, so that in London a man could retire after 
twenty-five years’ service upon the same pension as 
that on which a man can retire here after thirty years’ 
service? — Yes. 

383. Then in London, after twenty-five years’ ser- 
vice, the increment drops from two-fiftieths to one- 
fiftieth up to twenty-eight years’ service, at which 
period it stops, and the pension has reached its maxi- 
mum, namely, thirty-three-fiftieths, which is as 
nearly as may be two-thirds of the pay. That is the 
scale of pensions that now obtains for the London men, 
and I believe that scale will be ultimately applied to 
the whole of England and Scotland ? — I believed the 
officers who joined the police force of London prior to 
1862 could retire after twenty-four years’ service. 

384. Do you not think it would be difficult to have 
a more favourable scale for the Dublin police ? — Of 
course it would be ; but then the consideration is 
whether or not it is a fair thing to ask. I am almost 
satisfied that the doctors would go in for twenty-five 
years’ service for the forco and then retirement. 


[The Committee then adjourned.] 


Second Day. — 13th SEPTEMBER, 18S2. 

Present : 

Mr. J. W. O’Donnell, Mr. George Morris, D.L., and Mr. R. W. A. Holmes. 


Superintendent William Armstrong, F Division, Dublin Metropolitan Police, examined. 


3S6. Chairman . — Your name ? — William Armstrong. 

387. What is your position in the force ? — That of 
superintendent. 

388. Of what division ? — Of the F Division. 

389. When did you enter the force ? —I entered the 
force in October 1838, and I am the oldest member of 
it except one. 

390. And when were you appointed Superintendent ? 
— Thirteen years ago It will be thirteen years next 
October I think. 

391. What is the extent of your division? — The F 


Division comprises from Merrion Gates to down below Super- 
Killinev Railway Station, and from the sea up to a intendent 

place called Kilmacud. . *T. Armstrong. 

392 Have you any idea of the extent of the area, in lg lgg2 . 
•miles ? — Well, in square miles it would be something 
about 20. 

393. How many police stations have you m your 

division ?— Five. , „ - , , „ . 

394. And how many barracks ? — The barracks and 
stations are nearly altogether — very conveniently ; in 
fact we have no station that is not a barrack as well. 
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395. How many men are allotted to that division? 
150 altogether. 

396. Kindly now give us the ranks of the men under 
you and the different stations under your charge ?— I 
have 2 inspectors at present ; 3 are under me, but 1 
is away i I have 6 acting inspectors, 12 sergeants, and 
112 constables; altogether, 150, 1 think. 

397. All told, including yourself ? — No, not including 

myself. , , , , 

398. "What is the average number to each barracicr 
— They vary according to the district. 1 have at 
the present time 40 in Kingstown, 30 in Blackrock and 
Booterstown, 22 in Dalkey, and the remainder at Kill 
of the Grange. The district now contains, I suppose, a 
population of 40,000 people ; whereas in 1841, when 
the police were first started, Kingston had only a 
population of 7,000, while it has now 22,000. . 

399. Has the police force been increased siuce that 
time?— Not to the extent of a single man ; but I 
believe lessened. I should say it was nearly the 


400. Mr. Morris.— You are sure there has been no 
increase of the police force since then?— Since the 
force was first formed the population lias gone on 
increasing, and the men have had their pay increased, 
but the number of the men has remained the same as 
at the formation of the service. 

401. Chairman. — You have signed a Memorial that 
has been presented ? — Yes. 

402. Well, now be good enough to tell us of what you 
complain, or what you would wish to state in reference 
to that Memorial, and commence with each head 
separately in the order in which the requirements 
appear in the Memorial ? — I will do so, Sir. 

403. Mr. Morris.— We wish to leave you to your- 
self to tell your own story ? — Yes. 

404. Mr. Holmes. — And state them in what appears 
to you to be the order of their importance ?— I think 
the first item that we ask for is, and in what I 
think would be the order of importance, to improve 
the last Police Act that curtails the pensions — the Act 
of 1867— and restore the men if it could be done, to 
the operation of the 10 & 11 Viet., which gave two- 
thirds of the pay after fifteen years’ service, and full 
pay after twenty years’ service. That I think would 
be the only way of providing for that grievance. As 
for myself, it does not concern me, for I am under that 
Act of the 10 & 11 Viet., and could retire bn my 
full pay. 

405. Mr. Holmes. — In point of fact, you ask that 
the men who have joined the force since 1867 should 
be put in the same position as regards pension as the 
men who joined the force prior to that date ? — Yes, 
that would be satisfactory. It is all those young men 
who have struck who are under that 1867 Act. 

406. Do you know whether the men who have 
joined the force since 1867 were made aware, upon 
joining, that the scale of pensions was altered? — I do 
not think they understood it. I know there is a 
printed circular which shows them that they get a 
certain pension, but then when they find their com- 
rades going frequently away, in consequence of being 
dissatisfied with that rate of pension, it makes them, 
too, discontented upon a consideration of their position. 

407. Superintendent Ward told us yesterday that 
the men upon joining were made aware of all the 
conditions of service ?— They get a printed letter, it is 
true. 

408. But that is merely a formal matter, and is 
given to all men when they join ?— Yes ; but they 
never think anything seriously about pension until 
they are four or five years in the service. They Only 
think of the present, and they only begin to think of 
the future when they see other people going away. 

409. Do you think, if the men who joined the 
Dublin force since 1867 were aware that the London 
metropolitan police are not under sO good a scale as 
the men who joined the Dublin force before 1867 — do 
you, I say, think that they would still ask to be put 
in a better position than the London men?- I have 
asked about that myself, and I have been given to 


understand that the London'' men do not go in for 
making the police service a permanent occupation, 
but that they leave it for other situations. There are 
so many things open to men in London, and the police 
service is made a stepping-stone to other appointments. 
Here, however, when a man joins the Dublin police, he 
makes it his occupation for life. 

410. Chairman. — Their livelihood for life? — Yes, 
he does that. But the London man is in a different 
position, and he speculates in other ways. 

411. Mr. Holmes. — In reference to the general ques- 
tion. Do you expect that the Government would put 
the Dublin police, force in a better position than the 
police forces of England and Scotland generally os 
regards pensions?— I would not expect that; but I 
would expect that they would go as near London as 
possible, that is, in reference to pay. I do not know 
what their position is in reference to pension. I think 
they were under the 2 & 3 Viet, on their formation. 

I simply wish to show you the dissatisfaction that -has 
arisen in reference to the last Act. I think the other 
things might be considered fair enough. I do not think 
the men complain very much of the pay, but they do of 
the reductions and fines. 

412. Have you anything further to add in reference 
to the pension and superannuation questions, with 
regard to the men ? — No. 

413. Mr. Moiris. — Before you leave this subject 1 
wish to ask you, did the men complain of not being 
given a gratuity, similar to what the Royal Irish 
Constabulary got ?— Indeed, they did. That was the 
very first thing that set all this going— that they did 
not get the three months’ pay. They were dissatisfied 
with the Act of 1867 before that, and then when the 
gratuity was given to the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
and not to them, it set this whole movement going, 
for they said they were neglected, although their duties 
had been so severely increased of late years. In support 
of that last assertion I may refer you to the Blue 
Book, which will show you that upwards of 500 
members of the force were assaulted during the years 
1880 and 1881, and in many cases dangerously 
assaulted. That shows that nearly every man in the 
street has been beaten during 1880 and 1881, and 
some of them several times ; and they are of the nature 
of assaults that are never spoken of. They never, 
under those circumstances, bring forward a charge of 
assault, but confine themselves to the original charge 
for which the prisoner was arrested. 

414. Mr. Holmes. — Those are, I presume, the ordi- 
nary assaults which a policeman must. expect? — Yes ; 
but they are very dangerous ones ; indeed, one man 
lost his life. 

415. Chairman. — Has there been an increase in the 
number of severe assaults according to the last Return ? 
— Yes. 

416. An increase of the average number ? — Yes. 

417. Of aggravated assaults? — Yes; the number of 
those assaults has been higher than for the preceding 
years. 

418. Mr. Holmes.- Have you anything to add to 
what you have already said on the subject of pensions ? 
—In reference to that I can only refer you to the 
10 Sc 11 Viet., and what we would ask you to consider 
would be to include certain allowances, the same as are 
provided for in the other force, to include an allowance 
for the officers, superintendents and inspectors. 

419. You are now speaking on behalf of the super- 
intendents ?— But the inspectors have an allowance, 
too ; they have house rent. 

420. But the inspectors will speak for themselves ? 

The allowance I would like to have included would 

be that for house rent, lodging, and servant. 

421. You want to have the pension calculated upon 
your allowance as well as your salary ? — Yes. 

422-423. Do the men wish that the Act of 1867 
should be repealed, and the Act of 1847 restored ?— 
Yes. That last Act has made them very much dis- 
satisfied. 

424. Are there any superintendents in the force who 
have joined since 1867 ? — I think riot. 
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425. ’ As you are simply representing the superinten- the consequence is that a man has to be out later than Super, 

dents, you ought, for the purposes of the question of he ought to be. If he was on an ordinary beat he intendent 

pension, to confine yourself, if you have anything would be able to come home half an hour earlier ; but » -A rmstr ong, 

further to say on that subject, to the Act of 1847 ? — as it is, he has to stay with his loaded revolver until he 13 Sept., 1882. 

We are all satisfied with the Act of 1 847. It is a very gives it up to the man who relieves him. 

good one, and we do not complain of it at all. 437. How many Land League meetings have you 

426. Chairman.— All the superintendents are under attended in your district? — 1 think in my district we 

the Act of 1847 ? — I think so. had only two — in fact, we put an end to the rest of 

427. All of them ? — Well, there is one as to whom them by telling the people who went to them that 
I am not certain. I don’t know whether Superinten- they would be arrested. 

dent Entwistle is under the Act of 1847 or not. 438. Has the Land League agitation increased the 

428. But all the others are under it? — I think so. duties of the men in your district? — Yes. 

429. Then your contention is that the allowances 439. In what respect? — We had to have six men in 

should be included in the pension ? — Yes. a hut at Dalkey, and we have to keep men in it to pro- 

430. Mr. Morris. — Then you have no further evi- teet the gentleman living there, or else he would be 
dence to offer on behalf of the superintendents on the killed. 

subject of pension ? — No, Sir. 440. It then comes to this : that the increased duties 

431. Mr. Holmes. — Would you now state what is are caused by protection ? — Yes ; and instead of having 
the next matter that you wish to bring under our the men to patrol the usual beats the number is 
notice ? — Well, in the matter of extra duty the other limited. 

officers may have more to tell you than I have; but I 441. How many men have you on that duty? — 
will give you a list of the extra duties performed since Twenty-four. 

1879. We have had to attend to forty-nine troop- 442. Are they withdrawn from their ordinary duty ? 
ships in Kingstown Harbour. Every day my men had —Well, they patrol a small circle, 
to stop there. Then we had the torchlight pro- 443. Do the duties, practically in reference to 
cession. protection, withdraw’ them from their ordinary duties ? 

432. Are you speaking of Kingstown only? — Yes. — It withdraws them from the area they would have to 
We had the O’Connell procession, and then we had patrol. 

the burning of the Solway, where there were five 444. Does it add to their duties ? — It does, 

persons burnt. That was in October 1881, and our 445. Mr. Holmes.— How many men do you say are 

men had to carry the bodies on shore, and had to employed in your district on protection duty ? — 6 in 
attend the inquest and see them buried, We had the Kingstown, 5 in Blackrock, and 13 in Dalkey — that is 
arrival of Mr. Gladstone, the Duke of Edinburgh, and 24 in all. Then there are men employed on what is called 
the Chief Secretaries, and wo are called upon, even “special attention” duty. I have 12 so employed, 
those men who are in bed, to turn out on those occa- There are 24 men who have a very short area to patrol, 
sions. We had the opening of the new Town Hall, and who must keep the place that they are “on” in 
and also the general election. During the general view continuously night and day. And then a “ special 
election I had fifty of my men absent in Dublin for attention ” duty, which consists of going into places, pay- 
twenty-four hours, and at the end of that time they had ing attention to houses at night, and into demesnes — wo 
to walk home to Kingstown. _ have twelve occupied in that way. 

433. Mr. Holmes. — Surely those are extra duties 446. Chairman. — That is thirty-six ? — Yes. 

which the members of any police force are liable to 447. That duty is shared in, I suppose, by the full 

perform ? — I am explaining the nature of the extra force of the men ; they take it in turn ? — I generally 
duties, as they are over and above ordinary ones, but tell them off for a month. They take the duty a 
we must perform them, and continue to do so, and we month about. 

wish to show you that we have done so. We had nine 448. Mr. Holmes. — Surely those are the only duties 
fires, and our men are greatly taxed at fires, because that you can properly call extra duties? — Yes ; at the 
we have no fire brigade in Kingstown. We had time of the regatta we have a great deal of extra 
evictions, Land League sales and meetings. We had duty. 

all these things to look after, as well as agricultural 449. Mr. Morris. — Has there not been a regatta in 
statistics, and we thus had a great deal of bother. I Kingstown for the last twenty-five or thirty years? — 

believe we have twenty-four gentlemen under armed Yes. 

police protection. We have police protecting 6 gentle- 450. Then how do you put forward that as an extra 
men in Kingstown, 5 in Blackrock, and 13 in Dalkey duty — the labour in connection with a regatta existing 
— 24 persons in all — that we must keep under our eye. as you tell me for twenty-five . years? — Well, the 
The police must not allow them out of their view. I labour has increased greatly of late years. We have 
have the names of those gentlemen. Within the last to see that 1 0,000 or 12,000 persons get safely away 
two or three years we have had that extra duty to do. by the railway. 

It is a most responsible thing to keep a watch over those 451. Have you not had the same duty to discharge 
gentlemen, with people waiting whose intent it is to for several years ? — We have. 

shoot them. 452. And why do you put it forward as an extra 

434. Of the extra duties which you have just men- duty now? — It has been always an extra duty, 
tioued, it appears to me that the only class that can be 453. Has it not been the same for the last five years 
considered to be of an abnormal character, were those as it has for the last fifteen ? — It has, for the last 
in connection with the Land League meetings. In twelve years. 

reference to any other of the extra duties that you have 454. Would you allow me to ask you did any of the 
named, surely the police force might justly be called men who were on protection duty, either protecting 
upon to perform them at anytime? — Quite so. Of land, crops, or gentlemen, receive anything in the shape 
course the general elections we would always have to of an extra allowance or extra pay? — No, Sir. 
attend. 455. No extra pay for that duty? — None whatever. 

435. Chairman. — But you also included police pro- 456. They are paid as if they were employed on any 
tection ? — Yes I did. That is the protection of gentle- other ordinary duty as policemen ?— Yes ; they have 
men who have come from the country, and who could the same pay. 

no tlive in their own places. 457. I presume they are about the same time on 

436. Mr. Morris. — Does a policeman expect that his that duty as they would be engaged in their ordinary 
duties should be drawn out and defined according to duty? — Yes; perhaps a little longer waiting to be 
hard and fast lines when he joins, and that he shall relieved — perhaps an hour longer. 

not be called upon to do anything else but those duties? 458. Chairman.— Have you anything to say on be- 
— Well, in these cases a man has to wait until he is half of the other superintendents whom you represent ? 
fully relieved on the spot, because he or his successor — I have a short statement given to me by the other 
l in the duty must always have the place in view, and officers with regard to pay. The chief superintendent 
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Super- has given it to me to represent, that his salary should 

inlendcufc be"in at -100/. and rise by increments of 20/. a -year to 

W. Armstrong, ^qo/. 

1ss Tr',c R2 469. Mr. Morris .— You have all agreed, 1 suppose, 

13 Sept, ■ niaking the 8ugge8tions that Superintendent^ ard 

laid before us yesterday, as to the improvement of your 
own pay?— Yes, Sir. He was made up for that pur- 
pose. 1 did not think I should be here at all, and 1 
made no preparation. . . , 

460. You were, I suppose, m Dublin previous to 
commencing your duty in Kingstown, bo; "as 
promoted in Kingstown. . 

461- But previous to being ; promoted m mngsionii, 

I presume you were on duty in Dublin . Yes ; 1 was 
an inspector in Dublin. . 

462; Do you consider that the Kingstown police o 
the F Division have heavier duties to discharge and 
more work to do than the police on duty in the city in 
the back streets of Dublin ?-I think not, nor as much ; 
because we have only two police courts there m the 
week, whereas they have them here every day. 

46 i. I suppose that arises from a large proportion 
of the population being resident gentry, and traders, 

and people of that class?— Yes. 

464. And the large increase m population, 1 pie- 
sume, has been of that class ?— Yes. 1 wish to mention 
that a man engaged on protection duty has to remain, 
no matter how remote his place of duty may be, until 
he is relieved by another station-house officer, and the 
man relieved has then to walk home, losing perhaps 
half an hour each way, whereas if he was on ordinary- 
duty lie could finish his beat at the point nearest to the 

police-station, and get off at once. . 

465. Is, that not the case with ordinary beat work, 

that the officer must wait until he is relieved: Yes; 

but he gets to the nearest end of the beat to home. 

466. Mr. Holmes .— Can you state liow many volun- 
tary resignations, and how many dismissals there were 
in your division during the last year?— I have not got 
the Return showing that, but from my recollection 1 


would say that perhaps about a dozen resigned. I do 
not know that any were dismissed. I do not think I 
had a man dismissed for the last twelve months. 

467. Can you tell me why, those twelve men re- 

signed ?— I asked, myself, why they resigned. I asked 
each one that did resign that question. Three only 
o-ave m2 a reason for doing so. One stated that his 
father, mother, and sister were going to Australia, and 
that be wished to accompany them. In the case of the 
two others, the reason was that their brother had 
written from Sydney for them. • . 

468. Were they men who had only recently joined 
the force ?— They were men who joined under the last 

A °469. Who joined since 1867?— Yes; since 1867. 

470. Chairman. — Have any of the men complained 

to you of their pensions being reduced by reason of 
fines or black marks against them ?— They have not 
complained to me. I have not had any complaints of 
that class in my division, but I have heard of such 
complaints through town. . , 

471. I suppose you conferred with Superintendent 
Ward and agree with him in the propositions he 
brought before us ? — Yes. 

472. Mr. Morris. — As you have such considerable 
experience in the police force, I should like to solicit 
your opinion upon this one fact. Do you think that 
drunkenness amongst the members of the police force 
in Dublin has increased or decreased within the last 
seven years ?— Well, I think it has decreased within 
the last two or three years, but before that I believe 
there had been a great many cases J but I may say that, 
as far as my division is concerned, I had very little ot it. 

473. Yoii concur in Superintendent Ward's state- 
ments in reference to pay and allowances ?— Yes, I do. 
There is no use my repeating those statements, because 
you have them already. 

474. Have you anything else to add l — 1 have 
nothing further to add. 


S„p«»te»de»l John Manlon, 8 (Defective) Divi.i.n, Doblio Metrepolifem Police, 


Super- 
intendent 
John Mallon. 


name ? — John 


475. Chairman . — What 
Mallon. 

476. How long have you been in the poll 
J — Twenty-three j ears and nine months. 

477 Did you" fill any position as an officer before 
to nnmtion ? — I came 




Did you nil any position a= 
you were appointed to vour present position 1 —I came 
to the G Division in 1862 as clerk to the superinten- 


de n t^and^raduated in it until I attained the rank of 
superintendent in 1874. , . 

478. And you have been since superintendent . 

479. Was any Memorial presented on behalf of your 
department? — Yes. 

480. Have you got that Memorial ? — I have not ; 
hut in terms it is about the same as the one from other 
branches of the service. 

481. We would feel obliged by your telling your 
own stow in reference to the matters contained m the 
Memorial. You are, we presume, representing your- 
self and your whole division. Will you now kindly 
state fully what you desire, and the strength and the 
nature of the duties of your department? — Our head- 
quarters are at Exchange Court. The division consists 
of the superintendent, the inspector, 13 acting inspectors, 
4 sergeants, 6 acting sergeants, and 1 9 constables— m 
all 44. Well, then, the duties of the division are ot a 
much more responsible character than the ordinary 
duties of the police service. As a general rule the 
ordinary duties of the service are merely routine, but 
ours are technical, and the responsibilities are greater. 
For instance, all confidential inquiries are made by our 
department. Then the supervision of convicts released 
in the Dublin metropolitan police district is exclusively 
carried on by the G Division. 


482. Mr. Holmes . — That is ticket-of-leave men ? - 
Yes. At present we have in the district 217 men of 
that class-men whose original sentences have expired. 
In the case of a good number of them, of course, their 
original sentences have expired, but, nevertheless, we 
are obliged to keep up the supervision still. 1 hen we 
have the supervision of public vehicles of the city. 
That is attached to the G Division. Wo have l,03o 
hack cars, 774 cabs, and 140 sta-e carriages, and 
between 3,000 and 4,000 drivers and conductors and, 
it may be said, that the supervision of that number ot 
vehicles, and of the drivers and conductors, is exclu- 
sively thrown upon us. One thing is quite certain— 
that wc have to inquire into the character of all the 
applicants to become owners of public vehicles, anu 
drivers, and conductors, and the average applications 
would be from three to four each day, so that that 
entails a good deal of labour. Then we have fifty-seven 
pawn-office in the city, and the supervision of pawn- 
offices is exclusively thrown upon the G Division. It is a 
very responsible and a very dangerous duty because 
you are brought into contact with disease, and you are 
liable to get disease. For instance, during a small-pox. 
epidemic, or when fever becomes prevalent, it is not at 
all unreasonable to suppose that, notwithstanding all 
the supervision exercised by the Public Health Com- 
mittee, that wearing apparel, and, perhaps, bed-clothes, 
are brought into pawn and pawned, and our men are 
obliged every day to search the pawn-offices for these 
things. And then all the duties that were created by 
the recent agitation— that class of duty was-all thrown 
upon us. There has been extra duty thrown upon us 
lately, within tho last three years, in consequence ot the 
state of the country. 
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483. Chairman. — Has that been to any large extent.? 
— Yes ; very large. For instance, during three years 
I have been hardly able to have one meal of food at my 
own house, even on Sundays. 

484. Mr. Holmes. — With reference to the supervision 
of ticket-of- leave men or other criminals, what do you 
call them ? — Licence-holders, supervisees. They are 
generally called “ people under supervision.” 

485. With reference to your duties in connection 
with the supervision of criminals, do they require the 
members of the force to visit the h >usos where those 
criminals live in order to ascertain their whereabouts and 
to have a daily watch over them? — They certainly do. 
We keep a record of the names, and once each month 
the male convicts and licence-holders are supposed to 
report themselves at the Detective Office. Then, in the 
case of absentees, we arc obliged to know why they 
were absent, and then those who do report themselves 
with regularity, we are obliged to inquire about. There 
is a good deal moro risk attached to the performance of 
that duty than there is about ordinary duty, as you are 
brought into the haunts of crime and you are brought 
into contact with dangerous fellows. 

486. Mr. J If orris. — I think, as well as I can gather 
from your evidence, that nearly all the duties that you 
have mentioned are the ordinary duties of your branch 
of tho service, with the exception of the extra duty 
which has been thrown on you for the last three years 
in connection with the Land League agitation. Is that 
so ? — Yes ; in a natural state of affairs, those would be 
only the ordinary duties of the detective branch. 

487. But there has been, as I gather from you, in the 
last three years, in connection with the Land League 
agitation, much more of duty of one kind or another 
thrown upon you than formerly? — Very much more ; 
because the defective department in Dublin suffered 
particularly from that, as questions arising in the 
country would be referred to us, and the ordinary 
police would never know anything about them. 

488. Mr. Holmes.— Now you have shown us that 
the duties of the detective force are of a highly re- 
sponsible, dangerous, and confidential character? — Yes. 

489. What have you to say on the subject of pay ? 
— I, in common with the men of the department, com- 
plain that our salaries are not as large as the salaries 
of a detective department elsewhere. 

490. When you say “ elsewhere,” to what place do 
yon refer? — To the London metropolis or Liverpool, or 
even the Royal Irish Constabulary. For instance, 
Air. French is the detective director. He is a sub- 
inspector, and he has salary and allowances ; and, in 
addition to that, he has a special allowance of 100?. 
a-year because he is detective director. I have not 
a farthing of any special allowance made to me as 
superintendent. 

491. Mr. Morris, — Is your salary as superintendent 
of the detective force the same as an ordinary superin- 
tendent of the other force ? — The same. 

492. Is the pay of the detective force all through 
the different grades exactly the same ? — It is not. 

493. Chairman. — Have you the same pay and the 
same allowances as any other ordinary superintendent? 
— Yes. 

494. Mr. Morris. — Will you now explain the pay 
that these men receive, and what you and they consider 
you ought to receive. I think that would be the way 
to put it. First, as regards yourself? — Yes. 

495. Mr. Holmes. — Allow me, before you proceed, 
to ask you this question. You have just stated that 
your pay as the superintendent of the detective 
division is the same as that of the other superin- 
tendents ? — Yes. 

496. Are you correct in that statement ? — Yes, my 
salary is 250?. 

497. Don’t the others commence at 220?. and go up 
to 250?. ? — Yes. 

498. But you get 250?. ? — Yes, there is no gradation 
in my case. 

499. Then your pay is better than that of the other 
superintendents ? — It would be better for the first four 
or five years. 

[ 2110 ] 


500. There is this distinction between you and the 
others, that you get 250?. at once, whereas the others 
begin at 220/. and go up to the maximum by 6/. a-year 
to 250?.?— Yes. 

501. Mr. Morris . — What change would you expect, 
in every spirit of fair play, to be made in your position 
and salary ? — I coaid not propose terms for myself, but 
I would expect, considering the nature of the duties to 
be performed, tlut I, or whoever is ; uperintendent of 
the department, should have a special allowance, tho 
same as the detective director of the lloyal Irish 
Constabulary, or as the superintendent of the detective 
department in Liverpool, or the chief of the detective 
department at Scotland Yard. For instance, the 
superintendent of the detective department in Scot- 
land Yard, that is the chief superintendent, his salary 
commences at 450?. and increases to 550?. by annual 
increments of 10?. a-year. 

502. Mr. Holmes . — Take the superintendent of tho 
detective force of Liverpool, do you know what his 
salary is?— I do not exactly know what his salary is. 
I think it is about 450?. That would be the maximum. 
I could not say for certain, but he is the chief superin- 
tendent as well. 

503. Would you now state specifically what you 
ask for yourself? — I should say an allowance cor- 
responding to the allowance of the detective director of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

504. State what it is. — He gets 100?. a-year in 
addition to his salary as a sub-inspector. 

505. What is his salary? — 250?., that is a first-class 
sub-inspector. 

506. Then, in point of fact, you ask for an addition 
of 100?. a-year to your present salary ? — Yes. 

507. What allowances have you in addition to your 
pay? — I have the same allowance as the other superin- 
tendents, 135/. 

508. l)o you ask for this addition as an addition to 
your pay, or as au additional allowance ? — In addition 
to the pay. 

509- In addition to the pay, I presume by reason 
of your holding the special office of superintendent of 
the detective division ? — Yes. 

600. Will you now kindly proceed with the next 
matter you wish to bring under our notice ? — Well, the 
inspector has 180?. a-year salary. 

601. Mr. Morris . — That is 20?. a-year more than a 
first-class inspector outside ? — Yes. 

602. Mr. Holmes . — What is your proposition as 
regards him? — Well, I believe his salary ought to be 
increased, say to 200?., because in the absence of the 
superintendent, either on leave or through illness, which 
must occur, his duties would be thrown on him. Then 
we have 1 3 acting inspectors ; 3 of them have 
21. Is. Id. per week, that is 4s. lit?, more than an 
acting inspector on the street. We have 10 acting in- 
spectors who have 2?. 7 <?., that is including all allow- 
ances, and that is 3s. 1 1 d. more than tho men on the 
street. 

603. Dealing with those inspectors first, what do you 
propose for them ? — What I propose for them is that 
there would be an increase of an additional inspector 
appointed, because we have thirteen acting inspectors, 
a id in selecting men for the division, there is an in- 
flexible rule adopted that no man who has been reported 
for intoxication is eligible for admission into the 
division ; or no man that has been reported for in- 
subordination or impertinence is eligible, so that in the 
selection of men those who are admitted are supposed 
to be more intelligent and better trained than the men 
employed on ordinary duty. Yet they do not get pro- 
motion. There is only one superintendentship and one 
inspectorship op n to those thirteen men. They 
naturally feel discontented, and it is not advisable to 
allow them to take promotion elsewhere, and to leave 
the G Division on a large scale. It would be to ni y 
mind of service for an acting inspector of the G Divi- 
sion to go out as inspector because he would bring the 
detective element with him outside ; but, at the same 
time, a policeman trained in the department, and leav- 
ing it, is a greater loss to the department than it would 


intei deut 
John Mallon. 

13 Sept., 18S2. 
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Super- be to a division outside, because no amount of book- 
intendcnt ] ea fning will make a man a good detective. The know- 

John Mellon. ]ed n ^g t grow „p 0 n' him, and it is in the police-court 

l s Sent 1882 and at the Commission Court, giving evidence and 

P ’ , * listening to other constables giving evidence, and 

perhaps having got three or four smart cross-examina- 
tions— it is only then that he begins to see the value ot 
evidence and the necessity of taking care m bringing a 
case forward before a magistrate or a judge. Well, m 
our department, the moral character of a man is ot 
infinite importance, because if a man was untruthful he 
would be a dangerous man to have in the department, 
or if he was corrupt. So that there is no allowance 
niade for the special qualities that are essentially 
necessary to make a good honest police officer. 

604 What do you propose with regard to the acting 
inspectors ?— If ibcre was an additional inspector 
appointed in the G Division, and the allowance tor 
plain clothes increased, it would be a greater induce- 
ment for the better class of men to come to the depart- 
ment. For instance, the allowances for plain clothes 
with us is only 4s. 11 d. for three, and 3s. llrf. for the 
other ten acting inspectors. The sergeants have only 
2s. lid, the acting sergeants, 2s. lid, and the first- 
class constables, 2s. lid, and the second-class constables, 

2s; lid Whereas in London the constables are allowed 
7s. per week. 

605. For plain clothes ?— Yes. 

606. Chairman.— As a rule, don t the men of the 
G Division in Dublin always go in plain clothes i— 

- 607. Except when attending Commissions or other 
Courts ?— Certainly ; but they have not appeared in 
uniform at the Commission of late. 

603. Mr. Holmes. — What would you consider a 
reasonable allowance to give to the various grades to 
provide them with plain clothes ?-Well, the men dress 
very much alike, and I would therefore make no dis- 
tinction as to clothes. I would say if they got as the 
London constables get, 7s. per week, it would be a lair 
allowance. 

609. That is IS l. 5s. a-year?— Yes. 

610. Isnot that a rather large sum for plain c othes f 
I dare say that would be a set-off against other ex- 
penses that they are obliged to incur, and that they 
have no legitimate means of charging, that is a 
question that has created dissatisfaction in the depart- 

me 611. There are certain other miscellaneous expenses 
which they cannot charge, but which they must defray ? 
—Yes. I have talked very freely with the men, and 
we have compared their incomes with the incomes ot 
men in nearly the same class of civilian life, and they 
say that it would injure their case very much if they 
made an exorbitant demand, or if they went beyond 
the mark. They are all perfectly satisfied. 1 he things 
they complain of on the whole, are the allowance tor 
clothes and the slowness of their promotion. 

612. They are satisfied with their normal rates ot 
pay?— They would expect some little increase, but 
they would have no idea of making any exorbitant 
demand. For instance, at Scotland Yard -the system 
which is the basis of our department-tliey have a 
Chief superintendent with 550/. a-year ; three chief 
inspectors with 350/. a-year. There are all these 
things there ; but then our men could not, as a matter 
of course, expect to be placed on exactly the same 
footing, because in point of importance our duties 
would not take rank with the duties imposed upon 
the people of Scotland Yard. There is a disparity 
between the wealth of the two cities, and so on. 

613. Have you now dealt with the question oi pay t 
— Yes, as far as I know. 

614. Mr. Morris.— As regards the question ot pen- 
sion after service, have you anything to offer as to 
that ?— Well, the men of our department leel as tne 
rest of the force do, that the pension of men joining 
after 1867 is small. 

615. They seek, I presume, to have that pension im- 
proved?— Yes, to have that pension improved. 

616. Mr. Holmes. — Now, tell me ; do you think that 


the men in your division who joined since 1?67 were 
made aware upon joining that they were under a dif- 
ferent scale of pensions from that enjoy edbyte men 
who joined before 1867 ?-They were peifectly well 

awaie.°They wer(j per f ec tly well aware upon joining? 

— Perfectly well aware. . 

618. Are you aware of the scale of pensions t 
obtains in London, under which the men o^be^ondon 
metropolitan police force are pensioned ?-l believ e tne 
scale of pension is the same as the scale of pensions to 
be given to our men who joined since 1867, and upon 
that I believe that our men would be more favourably 

considered, because in London they are obliged to pay 

21 per cent, to the Superannuation h und. 

619. You are not quite correct there, The London 

scale of pensions is more favourable than the Dublin 
scale of pensions since 1867. The London scale is the 
same as the Dublin scale from fifteen years service to 
twenty years’ service, namely, at fifteen years service, 
fifteen-fiftieths of the salary, rising one-fiftieth each 
year until twenty years’ service is attained, when it 
reaches twenty-fiftieths ; but from twenty to twenty- 
five years’ service the Loudon scale goes up by yearly 
increments of two-fiftieths instead of one-fiftieth, so 
that at twenty-five years’ service the London man 
would be in as good a position as the Dublin man after 
thirty. From twenty-five years’ service to twenty- 
eight years’ service the London scale ^ops to one- 
fiftieth, at which, when it attains thirty-three-fiftieths 
as nearly as may be two-thirds of a man s salaiy, it 
stops. I presume that the men who nave joined the 
Dublin force since 1867 could hardly expect that the 
Dublin force should be put in a better position than 
the London men as regards pension ?— I do not think 
they would expect it. , .. 

620. You think they would be reasonably satisfied it 
the same scale of pension were extended ^Dublin \ 

That is my opinion ; but I am not authorized to gi 
their opinion in reference to that. Ihe important thing 
that the men complain about is the small allowance for 
plain clothes, because whatever they wear is their 
own plain clothes, and they are only allowed 2s. 1 U. 
a-week in the case < f the constables, and yet there is a 
uniform supplied to the police outside which is not 

supphed^to “ s mu!ergtand you t0 say that the members 
of the detective force are not supplied with uniforms ( 

— They are not. 0 w 

622 Are they never supposed to w ear unitor m . y, e 
we accustomed tow.- uniform only v.l,en appearing 
before tie Judpes and the Recorder. And then it was 
generally felt that a mail appearing matte uniform 
only occasionally rendered him liable to cold, especially 
in winter. Indeed, it was found that in winter they 
did catch cold, owing to the fact that their uniforms 
having been lying up for three and four months, got 
damp, S and then Mr. Anderson, the Grown Solicitoi, 
kindly interfered and said it was not necessary that 
they should appear in uniform, as that when members 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary came to Dublin they 
did not appear in uniform except when giving evidence 
in their own case ; and that the; London men, when 
they came here, always appeared in plain clothes. 

623. How long has the uniform been withdrawn ?— 

There has been no uniform supplied within the last six 
years, and you might have seen them without uniform 
for the last three years. . . , , 

624. Mr. Mims.— Condensing the grievances of the 
men of the G Division, they amount to this, thatthey 
complain that for the last three yearn their work has 
been largely increased, and that they have received no 
consideration for it similar to that which was given to 
the men of the Royal Irish Constabulary ?— Quite so. 

625. And the men of the G Division also complain 
that the allowance made to them for clothes is not 
sufficient? — Yes. 

626. And they would also like to have their retiring 
pensions, at all events, upon the same footing as the 
detective force in London ?— Yes, the same as the police 
force in London. 
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627. Those are what you consider the three prin- 
cipal grounds of complaint ?— Yes, and the want of 
opportunity for further promotion. 

628. Those are the four matters which, in your 
opinion, your division complains, of ? — Yes. 

629. Mr. Holmes . — Have you anything else to say 
on the subject of pay or of pensions ? — I have nothing 
else to say j nothing occurs to me, so far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, in reference to my pay and allow- 
ances. I would be more . interested in the men with 
smaller salaries. It is most necessary and essential that 
the subordinate grades in our department should be 
content. We stand on a different footing to the men 
outside, because the superintendent and every officer in 
our department are like one man. There are no dis- 
tinctions of duty there. For every single case , that is 
taken up by the G Division the superintendent is re- 
sponsible. He takes the whole responsibility for the 
conduct of the case right through. A constable of the 
G Division, if he was dissatisfied, might be a very, mis- 
chievous man, and my object for the good of the public 
service, and in my own interest, would be that the men 
in the subordinate grades should be better provided 
for. 

630. Mr. Morris . — Have many of your men been 
fined? — No, Sir ; we have not had any fines. When 
a man in our department commits himself it is a very 
serious thing ; but we have had only two or three 
cases of punishment. 

631. Mr. Holmes . — Within the last year have there 
been any voluntai'y resignations in your department ? 
—Certainly. 

632. But no men have been dismissed or punished t 
■ — Yes ; no men have been dismissed or punished. 

633. Would you kindly explain how the men are 


selected for your division ? — They are generally selected 
for our division . by watching the men giving evidence 
before the magistrate. . For instance, if a man appeared 
before a magistrate, and conducted a case with ability, 
and deported himself properly, when a vacancy would 
occur in the department I would ask him if he would 
have any wish to come to us. It is by selection. 

634. No man below the rank of a, second-class con- 
stable is, I suppose, eligible for your division, is that 
the case ? — No, Sir, that is not the case now. We will 
take them if they are only twelve mouths in the 
service, provided they, exhibit the necessary qualities. 

635. There is no limit of service ? — At present there 
is no limit of service. 

. 636. Chairman. — As I take it there, is no special 
training required, except the mode in which a man 
deports himself and gives evidence in Court? — Yes. 
First of all we send them to attend the carriage duty, 
then take them from carriage duty to pawn-office duty, 
and by the time they finish pawn-office duty they are 
pretty well up. The carriage duty gives them, the 
knack of making inquiries. People coming up to 
Dublin to the railway stations, or coming in by bout, 
forget luggage in cabs, and. that sort of thing, and they 
report their losses as . a matter of course to the police, 
and a carriage man is sent to inquire about it, and he 
turns up the. luggage at once. 

637. Then, because a man shows sharpness in ..these 
different matters. he is selected? — Yes. A man would 
be at least seven or eight years at carriage and pawn- 
office duties before he would have any case of, impor- 
tance, and even then a junior man is always sent along 
with a senior — the two are always sent together, , 

638. Have you anything else to bring before ns op 
any other subject ?— I have not, Sir. 


Superintendent Thomas Byrne, A Division Dublin Metropolitan Police, examined. 


639. Chairman. — What is your name? — Thomas 
Byrne. 

640. What position in the Dublin metropolitan 

police do you occupy? — I am superintendent of the 
Dublin metropolitan police, and have charge of the A 
Division;. . , 

641. How long have you been in the force ? — Thirty 
years and nine months. 

642. When were you appointed a superintendent? — 
On the 1st March, 18S0. 

643. Would you kindly tell us what is the extent of 
the area of the A Division? — I should say, including 
the Kilmainham township, something about 5 square 
miles — between 4 and 5 square miles I should think. 

644. How many stations have you in your division? 

' — 1 have three stations. 

i 645. How many barracks ? — Four barracks. I have 
I Chancery Lane, Newmarket, and jKilmainham — three 
stations were charges are taken. I have also Kilmain- 
£ ham barracks, and at James’ Street there has been a 
small barrack, and Kevin Street barracks, and also 
8 another barrack at Clarke’s Court, attached to the 
Chancery Lane station, in my district. 

646. How many men have you under you? — 205 
jj men in all. 

647. Mr. Holmes. — Be good enough to state their 
1 various grades, from inspector to constable, and give 
I the number in each rank? — I cannot tell exactly the 
E number in each rank. I have 6 inspectors, 7 acting 
I inspectors, and I have the remainder in sergeants and 
I 163 constables. The difference between 163 and 205 

■ is made up by men whose ranks range from acting 
I sergeant to inspector. 

I 648. Chairman . — Have you conferred with Superin- 
I tendent Ward in reference to the Memorial presented 

■ here ? — I have, Sir. 

■- 649. Do you coincide with his views ?-^I do, Sir. . 

I 650. Have you anything to add to what lie stated ? 

[ 2110 ] 


— I have . nothing to add. • There is one point in re- 
ference to the question of pensions, about the one- 
thirtieth, that I would wish to say a word about; for 
that is under the Act which was in force when I 
joined. 

651. Mr. Holmes. — Before, you deal with that do. I 
understand you to say that you agree with the . views 
of Superintendent Ward as regards the matter of pay 
and allowances? — Yes. 

652. And is it your wish that the superintendents of 
the Dublin metropolitan police should -be put in the 
.same position as county inspectors of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary as regards pay and allowances ? — 
Certainly. 

653. Will you tell me why you consider that you 
should be put in the same position as the county in- 
spectors? — I will explain why I think so, and I will 
be as brief as I can. In the first place, the number of 
men of all ranks that are under me is 205, and I have 
40. recruits and mounted men. The cash that passed 
through my hands for the past year, and which I was 
obliged to check in small items varying from Gd. to 
15s., amounted to 17,9887. ,1s. Id. The population of 
my district, taking it roughly, is 69,289, and that is 
the population of a district which is the home of all the 
felons and outlaws in Ireland. The number I.. have 
stated includes the population of the Kilinainham 
township. That is a population not included in my 
division. I have over 65*000 inhabitants in my 
division. 

654. Ought you not rather to compare yourself with 
the sub-inspector, remembering that the county in- 
spector is responsible to the Inspector-General only, 
whereas, if I understand vour position rightly, the 
chief superintendent of the Dublin metropolitan police 
is. your immediate superior — He is, Sir ; but then at 
the same time, our reports are' made to.th; Commis- 
sioner. He is merely the medium for the transmission 
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of them. I make my reports direct to the Commis- 
sioner, but they must pass through the chief superin- 
tendent. Notwithstanding that, however, they are 
directed to the Commissioner, and I am responsible to 
him for my reports. 

655. But is it not the fact that the chief superin- 
tendent exercises a certain amount of supervision over 
all the other superintendents ? — He does. 

656. Chairman . — Do you regard him as your 
superior officer ? — Certainly. 

657. Mr. Holme s.— There is this difference, that the 
county inspector is responsible only to the Inspector- 
General, whereas your immediate superior officer is the 
chief superintendent. Therefore it seems to me that 
your position is more analogous to that of the sub- 
inspectors than to that of the county inspectors 1 — 
Although the chief superintendent is the means — 
merely for purposes of centralization, through which 
our reports pass, they are directed to the Commissioner, 
and the chief superintendent makes no note or comment 
on them. 

658. Will, does he not superintend your districts at 
intervals? — Yes, ho does, at night. Once a-month he 
goes round and inspects the barracks and books. 

659. Chairman. — You said to me just now that he 
was your superior officer. In what respect is he your 
superior officer? — Weil, if he found an irregularity in 
my division or district he would be hound to report it 
to the Commissioner, ami then I would be answerable 
for that to the Commissioner. Of course we look upon 
the chief superintendent as our superior officer. I 
consider that I could not be insubordinate to him in 
any way. 

660. Do you consider yourself responsible, in the 
first instance, to the chief superintendent? — No, Sir; I 
do not. I am responsible to the Commissioner. The 
number of prisoners arrested and charged in my dis- 
trict for the year 1881 was 4,780. I had to take 
those charges and classify them for the Judge’s Returns 
and everything else. The number of publicans in my 
division is 204 ; of spirit grocers and beer dealers, 
about 35. There is a change of ownership in reference 
to these places in each year of 50 on an average, each 
case entailing on the superintendent a personal inspec- 
tion of the premises, and he is held responsible ; and 
when they go before the magistrates, and the Crown 
Solicitor, and eventually when they go before the 
Recorder, the superintendent must see that all the 
requirements they put upon the licensed person are 
carried out. He must also see assignments ; that is a 
portion of his duty. 

661. Has this class of business increased much 
within the last ten years ? — It has in that way for the 
superintendents. Heretofore we were not held respon- 
sible for these things — the inspectors generally did 
them — but the Act of Parliament — the Licensing 
Laws now render it necessary that the first step to be 
taken in matters of this kind is that, that the superin- 
tendent is served with a notice. . That is now required 
by law. 

662. Chairman. — But as a matter of fact, those 
duties have increased ? — Yes, they have. 

663. Mr. Holmes. — Do you still adhere to Superin- 
tendent Ward’s proposition that superint; ndents 
should be put in the same position as regards pay as 
the county inspectors ?— 1 do, Sir, and for this reason. 
The county inspector — I am just taking the average — 
has between twenty-five and twenty-seven stations ; 
of course, there are forty in some counties, having 
about five men in each as a general rule. That would 
leave him about the same number of men to control as 
I have. Then I have to see to the men’s requirements, 
inspect their mess-books, which entails labour on the 
superintendent in his district. For instance, when I 
was an inspector in Rathmines, I had the whole of the 
Ratbmines township and portion of the Pembroke town- 
ship, whereas the sub-inspector had only a small por- 
tion of Rathfarnham and portion of Tallaght. 

664. Have you now said all you wish t© say on the 
subject of pay ? — Yes, Sir, I have, because we are 
entirely agreed on the subject, and we were in con- 


ference in reference to what Mr. Ward submitted to 
you. 

665. Do you agree with him on the subject of pen- 
sion ? — 1 do, Sir. 

666. Mr. Morris. — Superintendent Ward stated that 
in calculating the pension, he sought to include in that 
calculation some of the allowances that are made to 
you. Do you concur in that ? — I concur in that 
also. 

667. Chairman. — That is, that the amount o the 
allowance should be included in the amount of the 
pension ? — Yes, a certain portion of it. 

668. Mr. Morris. — As to the men under your 
charge, I wish to know from you, candidly, openly, 
and fairly, do you consider that drunkenness amongst 
the men is on the increase ? — Oh no ; it has decreased 
considerably. 

669. Chairman. — Within what period ? — Within, I 
am certain, twelve months. I will say twelve months 
in my division. It has also decreased generally 
throughout the force. 

670. Mr. Holmes. — How many voluntary resigna- 
tions were there in your division during the last year, 
and how many men in your division were dismissed 
during the same period ? — I could not exactly tell 
that. 

671. Will you tell us how many hours a policeman 
is on dnty during the day ? — He goes on at 6 in the 
morning, and is relieved at 9 . H e goes on also at 8 in 
the day, and is relieved at 9. Then his business is 
done. That is one “ day relief.” 

672. Is he engaged on day duty for a month at a 
time ? — Yes. 

673. Then he gets off at 9 at night ? — Yes. There 
is another “ relief” goes on at 9 in the morning, and is 
relieved at 3 in the afternoon. He goes on again at 
7 in the evening, and is relieved at 9. The day men 
all go off at 9 o’clock at night. The time occupied by 
the day relief is eight hours one day and nine hours 
another. 

674. Chairman. — Is he master of his own time 
except for those eight hours? — He is not master of his 
own time. 

675. Unless called upon? — He is. Of course, then 
he has to attend to prisoners, and that sort of thing. 

676. Will you now kindly give us an outline of the 
duty of a night man ? — Now in the case of the night 
man, the first relief comes on at 9 o’clock p.m., and he 
is off at 3 a.m. 

677. When is he on again ? — At half-past 10 on the 
following night. 

678. And has he no duty from 3 o’clock one morn- 
ing until half-past 10 that night? — Yes. On alternate 
uights he parades at 9 o’clock. There arc two night 
reliefs, a single and a double, and when the men of 
the single relief go off duty at 3 a.m., the men of the 
double relief extend their beats, so as to cover the 
ground vacated by the men who went off at 3 o'clock, 
and remain on duty until 6 a.m., when they are relieved 
by the day men. 

679. Do the men go in two’s? — Yes, they do 
latterly. One night relie comes on at 9 p.m., and is 
off at 3 a.m., and the other comes on at 10-30 p.m., 
and is ofl at 6 a.m. ; so that that gives the constable 
six hours one night, and seven and a-half hours 
another night. 

680. Mr. Morris, — Do I understand you to say that 
the average duty of a policeman for two months is 
that he is about seven hours out of the twenty-four on 
night duty one month ? — Yes. 

681. And that he has about eight hours and a-half 
day duty for the next month? — Yes, that is a plain 
way of putting it. 

682. Of course he has extra dnty to discharge if 
called upon, in connection with charges and that sort 
of thing? — I can give you the whole of the extra 
duties since the State trials. 

683. Ckaii man. — I want to ask you this. Can 
men employ their time as they please when off duty, 
or are they bound to attend classes or anything of that 
sort ? — In. the drill season they are bound to attend 
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drill, but we have no drill this summer. Circumstances 
arose, the effect of which were that there could be no 
drill. 

684. Do they drill when off duty ? — In their own 
time they parade for drill; but we have only drill 
during the summer months. 

685. Mr. Morris . — As I understood it, you agreed 
entirely with Superintendent Ward that for the last 
three years, owing to the matters that grew out of the 
Land League agitation, you had much extra duty to 
discharge, and that your men felt aggrieved that they 
did not get some extra pay, such as that given to the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, in consideration of their 
extra duties? — The very question. They have no 
time to themselves — no time that they can call their 


own ; and the men felt it when the kindred force got 
it and they did not get it. 

686. Chairman . — What was the cause that prin- 
cipally contributed, in your opinion, to the recent 
agitation in the police force? — What led to it, and 
what was the primary cause of it, was that our men 
felt aggrieved that they did not get what their brother 
officers got in the sister force. 

687. Mr. Holmes . — Under ordinary circumstances, 
and as an ordinary rule, when a constable is off duty 
can he call the time his own ? — Yes, Sir. 

638. But, of course, that time was considerably 
interfered with by the extra duties cast upon him by 
the Land League agitation ? — Yes, Sir. 


[The Committee then adjourned to next day.] 


Third Day.— 14 th SEPTEMBER, 1882. 

Present : 

Mr. J. W. O’Donnell, Mr. George Morris, D.L., and Mr. R. W. A. Holmes. 

Mr. Robert Walker, District Superintendent, London Metropolitan Police, examined. 


689. Chairman. — Your name, Sir 1 — Robert Walker. 

690. What rank do you hold 1 — I am one of the 
two district superintendents of the London Metro- 
politan Police. 

691. Are you still a district superintendent? — Yes. 

692. How long have you been in the force ? — Forty- 
four years and six months. 

693. And how long have you held your present 
office 1 — I am in the fourteeth year of my present 
rank. I have held my present rank since the appoint- 
ment was created. 

694. Mr. Holmes. — We wish to be favoured with 
your evidence upon the main facts in connection with 
the London metropolitan police force as regards pay, 
allowances, deductions, pensions, and generally with 
regard to the organization of that force Will you 
kindly tell us first what is the strength of the metro- 
politan police force, and will you also tell us the 
various ranks and grades of which that force is consti- 
tuted ? — I have before me the Commissioners’ Return 
which is presented to Parliament for the year 1881 — 
a Return showing the authorized strength of the metro- 
politan divisions on the 31st December, 1881. In 
London, and within the 15 miles circuit of our police 
duties, the total strength was 10,494. Her Majesty’s 
dockyards are also under police care, and that service 
increases the total strength to 11,234. I may mention 
that the dockyards are Woolwich, Sheerness, Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth (Devonport), and Pembroke — five. 

695. Perhaps now you will kindly give us the 
various grades ? — Before I give details of the grades, 
perhaps you will permit me to hand in a copy of a 
Return just made showing the grades and pay. (Eeturn 
handed in.) 

696. This Return will, of course, appear as part of 
your evidence ; it will be printed either in the Appendix 
or in your evidence, as may be most convenient. Now 
will you be good enough to give us details of the 
grades? — This Return shows at a glance the number of 
officers on the 1st April last, the rate of pay, their 
annual increments or benefits besides pay, and the 


maximum pay, and in the column on the right the 
allowances. 

697. What is the extent of the London metropolitan 
area ? — 688 square miles. 

698-699. It includes all that is usually known as 
London, with the exception of the City of London ?— 
Yes, with the exception of the City. The population 
of the metropolitan police district is now estimated at 
4,788,657 souls. 

700. Mr. Holmes. — What is the annual cost of 
maintaining this police force ; how is it defrayed 1 — I 
will answer the last question first, if you will permit 
me. The rateable value of tli*e metropolitan police 
area for 1880-81 was 26,862,819^. 

701. And upon that what does the police tax amount 
to in the £ ? — The tax is hardly a question for the 
Commissioner of Police. It rests with the Receiver of 
Police, and appears in his Reports. I am not at the 
moment able to answer that question. 

702. i wanted to know what proportion of the cost 
of the maintenance of the police force was contributed 
from local sources, contributed by local taxation, as 
distinct from the Imperial quota? — I am not just now 
able to answer that question. It does not appear in 
the Commissioners’ Report. 

703. Can you tell us the number of barracks within 
the metropolitan police area proper, and, approximately, 
the average number of men accommodated in those 
barracks ? — The number of barracks is 1 60, and the 
number of police residents paying rent in the various 
barracks is, according to size, from five to sixty 

704. Are all single men accommodated? — No. Four- 
fifths of the single men are accommodated in barracks 
as near as possible. 

705. Is it the case that there are blocks of buildings 
attached to most of the police barracks to accommodate 
married men and also single men who cannot be .accom- 
modated in the barrack ? — Only in two cases are there 
blocks of buildings prepared for the police as yet. 

706. Where are they 1 — In the M and X Divisions. 
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707. In what parts of London are they situated ? — 
At Southwark and Paddington. 

708. Is it the intention to provide all barracks with 
similar blocks of buildings ? — The difficulty of obtaining 
sites lias been the principal reason for delay. Then 
again, the expense would be so great, and the. small 
charge for rent would be almost infinitesimal, towards 
paying a moderate interest for advances from the 
Treasury. Those have been the principal causes of 
prevention during the fifty years that the force has 
been in existence. 

709-710. Are the barracks and the blocks . of 
buildings erected at the expense of Imperial taxation 
or at the cost of the ratepayer? — At the expense of the 
police funds. Will you allow me to add one word with 
regard to the barrack system for the police— for married 
police particularly ? During the late Commissioner’s 
(Sir Richard Maynes) period of office, it was held by 
him to be of greater advantage to the public to have the 
married police living over the entire district than in 
concentrating them in barracks. 

711. Mr. Morris. — To have them diffused over the 
entire district ? — Yes. It was considered by the Com- 
missioner that having bodies of single men living in 
police section-houses, who were ready at all times for 
any emergency, was of sufficient advantage in cases of 
fire, tumult, or the like for the aid of the police on 
duty ; and, therefore, that by having the married 
police in private lodgings scattered oyer their divi- 
sions, they could observe, give information, and would 
be of greater service in restraining petty disorders 
when the police on duty were absent ; that was the 
view taken. 

712 . Chairman. — In fact, they did the duties of 
policemen by way of prevention ? — Yes. 

713. Mr. Holmes. — You used the phrase just now, 

“ police section-house.” Roes that refer to a barrack ? 
— Yes ; we do not know the word “ barrack.” 

714. You call them section-houses? — Yes; we call 
them section-houses. 

715. In the Return of rates of pay — I will begin with 
the last class — I see that in the case of a third-class 
constable, his maximum rate of pay is 621. 1 is. 6d. ? — 
Yes ; he has 24s. per week. 

716. He receives that upon becoming an, effective 
member of the force ? — Within fourteen days of his 
joining the force. 

717. Taking that as. the maximum pay, what allow- 
ance does lie receive in addition ? — If he is a married 
man, nothing. 

718. Take the case pf a single man first?— He receives 
ho allowance, except his uniform, of course. 

719. Are boots included in the uniform ?— Yes. 

720. Are the boots supplied as in the case of the 
army ? — By contract. 

721 . By contract ? — Quite so, and always have been, 
I may add. 

722. As he receives no allowance, will you tell me 
What deductions there are from the maximum pay of 
62 1. 11s. 63.? — Is. per week for lodging-money. 

723. Then you say he is provided with accommoda- 
tion in the section-house ? — Yes ; beds and all articles 
for his use, for kitchen use, and the like, are included 

' in that Is. 

724. Then it includes fuel for kitchen purposes ? — 
Yes, Lodging and kitchen coal allowance. 

725. Is that the. only deduction that is made from 
his pay? — That is the only deduction that is made from 
his pay. All that he requires — if I may add this — is 
just to provide himself with food, and that is done in 
messes, and the persons who cater for the constables 
are paid privately by the police out of their own 
funds. 

726. Then practically, a third-class constable has 23s. 
to spend ? — He has 23s. less superannuation. 

727. Now we will go to the case of married men. 
First of all, may I ask. you whether a man can get 
married when he likes, or is the leave to marry limited 
to men who have passed a certain period of service ? — 
He can get married when he thinks fit. 

728. Do married men get any allowance in addition 


to their pay? — They receive an allowance for coals as 
stated in the Return on the right-hand column. Sergeants 
and constables receive coals or a money allowance in- 
stead of 4 d. per week, 

729. Why do the married men receive an allowance 
for fuel, when the single men have to pay for their 
fuel ? — The single men are provided with coals. 

730. But there is, I understood you to say, a deduc- 
tion of Is. per week to cover rent and fuel ?— Yes. The 
Is. per week is for lodging and fuel. 

731. Then the single man has to pay for lodging and 

fuel? — Yes. . | ;: i_ 

732. But you have just told me that a • married 
man gets an allowance of 4 d. a-week for fuel ?— Yes, 

733. Why should the married man be in a better 
position than the single man in regard to that allow- 
ance ? — That is a very wide question. I should add 
that there is an allowance of 3 \d. per week for fuel to 
single men living out of the section-house. A constable 
in barracks has to conform to regulations. Time to rise, 
not time exactly to go to bed, but to be in his section- 
house within certain hours. The object of that is, that 
in case of a demand for additional assistance in the 
streets, a single man may always be at hand and be 
ready to turn out when called upon. That is what the 
married constable does not suffer from. During the 
period that he is off duty, except on great occasions or 
emergencies, the married man is never called out into 
the streets. It is only the single man’s services that are 
sought, and therefore we place the single constable in 
a better position than the married one, by reason of 
having to submit to those regulations. 

734. Chairman. — Does any portion of the Is. go to 
the supplying of fuel in the section-house, or does the 
Government supply it ? — The Government supplies an 
allowance of so many pounds of coals a week for firing. 

^35. There is, then, no deduction from the constable 
in the section-house ?— Yes. The fuel is provided. 

736. The Is. is for rent? — Yes. The married police 
living in stations have to provide their own fuel ; the 
single man living in them is provided with fuel. 

737. Mr. Holmes. — What you have told us with regard 
to the pay, allowances, and deductions, in the case of 
third-class constables, applies also to the first and 
second-class constables ? — Quite so ; there is no differ- 
ence. 

738. Is there any difference with respect to the ser- 
geants?— Single sergeants are upon the same footing as 
single constables. The married sergeants stand upon 
the same basis as the married police, and upon the same 
rates. 

739. As regards lodging ?• — Yes. 

740. The same deduction of Is. per week is made 

from the, sergeant’s pay as from the constable’s ? — The 
same, when living in the section-house, 

741. We have now dealt with sergeants and con- 
stables, and come to the grade of inspectors. Will 
you kindly give us any information in your possession 
as to the pay, allowances, and duties of the members of 
that grade of the service?— Would you allow me- to 
point out an important matter connected with the 
constables before proceeding to the higher rank ? 

742. Certainly; we shall be very glad if you do 

so? — The second-class receive 27 s. per week after 
three years’ service. 

743. A man is in the third-class for three years 
before he gets into the second? — Yes, before he gets 
into the second, and after three years’ service he re- 
ceives 27 s. per week. 

744. Then he is certain to rise to the second-class 
after three years’ service if he conducts himself pro.- 
perly ? — Quite so. And after eight years’ total service 
lie is advanced to 1Z. 10s. per week, which places him 
in the first-class, conduct being good. The total service 
is eight years. 

745. Then after eight years’ service a man is in 
receipt ‘of 30s. a-week? — Yes, conduct being good. 

746. Subject, of course, to the deduction of Is. ? — 
Quite so, if he is living in, the section-house. 

747. Chairman. — That runs throughout the force?— 
Yes. 
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748. Mr. Holmes . — Will you now tell us how long 
is a man a constable before he gets into the rank 
of sergeant? — The constable rises by fitness and good 
conduct to be a sergeant; hut there is no fixed 
period. 

749. Mr. Morris . — With whom does that selection 
rest — is it made by the superintendent? — The district 
superintendent together with the divisional superinten- 
dent. 

750. Chairman . — Has he to pass any examination 
for that rank ? — Yes. 

751. Mr. Holmes . — What is the nature of that ex- 
amination ? — An Educational Board in Whitehall 
examines police officers recommended for the superior 
ranks of sergeant, of inspector, of superintendent, and 
upon its report as to education the officer is either sent 
back unfit or is advanced. 

752. Is there any preparatory school, or means of 
training for the men the use of which is compulsory 
upon them Before they can go up for that examination ? 
— A school is held in every section-house two after- 
noons iu the week for sergeants and constables under a 
school-master paid for by the Government. It is 
compulsory for men of those ranks to attend school 
until they receive a certificate from the school-master 
of being capable of reading, writing, and cyphering to 
the extent of the first three rules, and are fit. The 
school-master submits certain forms, filled up by the 
pupil, to the superintendent. I may mention that Id. 
per month is charged to the pupils while they attend 
school. 

753. That is another deduction ? — Yes. That is for 
education, but when the constable is perfect iu the 
rules laid down and the forms are submitted to the 
superintendent, they pass to the district superinten- 
dent, and from him to the Commissioner, who relieves 
the pupil from further attendance and pay. 

754. Upon a certificate of his competency? — Yes. 

7 55. Chairman .— As I take it, promotion amongst 
the constables, as such, is without examination or 
schooling, but is merely based on conduct and fitness ? 
— Quite so ; without reference to school. The school- 
ing, when perfect, relieves the constable of the small 
tax of Id. per month. The constable must, however, 
attend school until the moment he is relieved by the 
certificate of the school-master. He could be relieved 
at once if fit. But the higher examination is not by 
police at all, but by the Educational Board, who deal 
with the officer upon education and recommend him to 
the Commissioner as fit to pass his examination. 

756. Mr. Morris. — How are the men promoted from 
being first-class constables to the rank of third-class 
sergeants — how is the list made out, and by whom ? — 
The selection is made, in the first place, by the super- 
intendent, guided by his inspectors. The Commis- 
sioner, in “ Police Orders,” as it is termed, directs the 
superintendents to send in the names of so many con- 
stables for promotion to the rank of sergeant. Each 
superintendent in the twenty divisions of police 
receiving this order places himself at once in commu- 
nication with his inspectors to find out the fittest men 
for advancement. The qualifications then— and this 
is one of the most important points in the police service 
— the qualifications of a constable to rise are carefully 
considered by his superior officers. His habits, his 
honesty, propriety of conduct, and fitness for his rank 
of constable bring a man very speedily forward above 
his fellows, and the names of the three or five best 
constables are then submitted by the superintendent to 
the Commissioner as being fit to pass the examination 
of the Educational Board, those officers recommended 
having already attained the approval of the school- 
master, and having been relieved from the education 
payment. Those men go up in two batches for ex- 
amination— usually in two batches— and a report is 
submitted in each man’s case from the Educational 
Board, stating the different heads of examination, and 
how he has passed through each head, and whether he 

l is considered fit ; and having been considered fit, they 
| are then put upon a list, and promoted according to 
1 seniority. 


757. Mr Holmes. — In point of fact, these men go up 
and qualify ? — Yes. 

758. Chairman. — And when they qualify they are 
put upon the list, and promoted according to seniority? 
— Yes. Amongst the sergeants promoted from one of 
the grades it always goes by senioriiy, and more fre- 
quently second-class sergeants, as well as constables, 
are promoted. 

759. Mr. Morns. — Then I presume that, no matter 
how well educated a man may be, unless his conduct 
is good, and his fitness for the office ascertained, he is 
not recommended for promotion ? — He is not. 

760. Is sobriety included as a mark of good con- 
duct ? — Yes, in the first class. Sobriety is considered 
one of the principal recommendations for advance- 
ment. 

761. Mr. Holmes. — How often are those examina- 
tions held? Are they postponed until there are a 
certain number of vacancies iu the class of sergeant ? — 
That is so. When there are a certain number of 
vacancies, and the previous recommendations are all 
advanced, the Commissioner then requires additional 
names fur his book to pass the examination. 

762. How many competitors are there usually for 
one vacancy? — It is not done by competition. The 
names of those who have passed best are entered 
according to length of service, and the oldest approved 
constable passes first to the superior grade. Usually 
twenty-five or thirty men go up for examination at a 
time. The men are required to attend school one hour 
twice in each week, as their duties may allow. 

763. As we have now arrived at the rank of sergeant, 
will you deal with that rank as you have done with that 
of constable, and show us bow a man rises iu the various 
classes?— On the promotion of a constable to the rank 
of sergeant he is transferred to a new division, and 
there his superintendent sends him to any part of his 
division where the vacancy may occur. It may be 
many miles from town, or it may be in the very centre 
of town. He is considered to be fit to go anywhere to 
pursue his new rank. That is the object. 

764. And the place is left to the discretion of the 
superintendent ? — Of his new superintendent. On pro- 
motion he enters into the third class, and receives 
11. 14s. per week. After two years he is advanced to 
11. 16s. per week, and after five years from the date of 
proniotiou to 11. 18s. per week. The clerk sergeants 
receive 21. per week. 

765. Chairman. — What are they? — They perform 
duties under the superintendent in the divisional 
office. 

766. Are they confined to any one grade of ser- 
geants ? — They are recommended according to fitness. 

767- Mr. Holmes. — Have they to pass an examina- 
tion ? — -Yes. 

76S. A special examination ?— »Yes, a special ex- 
amination. 

769. Qualifying them, of course? — Yes. 

770. Your observations as to the third grade of 
sergeants applies equally to the two other grades, first 
and second ? — There is no difference. 

771. They receive additional pay and there is no 
other difference? — Yes, that is all. Their duties are 
alike. 

772. How are promotions made in the different 
grades of sergeant ? — By length of service. 

773. Chairmen. — We have now dealt with the rank 
of sergeant. Will you tell us how promotion is made 
from that rank to the rank of inspector, beginning at 
the third-class inspectors ? — When vacancies occur in 
rank of inspector, the Commissioner, a3 in the former ' 
case, directs the superintendents to send in the names 
of sergeants fit and capable of passing to the superior 
grade o inspector. 

774. Chan-man. — Must they be from the first class ? 
— They are not required to be in any class, but they ' 
arc more frequently in the second class than the first, 
being usually younger men. The superintendents 
select the fittest sergeants and send in the names to 
the Commissioner. It is the duty, then, of the district 
superintendent to see the officers upon the Returns 
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submitted bv the superintendents, to examine them, 
judge of their fitness, and approve of their being sent 
forward for promotion. That is the duty of the 
district superintendent, as well as of the officers of the 
men recommended. The inspectors are then tested by 
the same Educational Board, but iu a higher grade ot 
examination than that of sergeants, and if they are 
found lit, in the usual way they are put upon the list 
and promoted according to seniority to be third-class 
inspectors. They receive on promotion 2 1. 5s. per 
week, and they are advanced on recommendation to 
the second class. 

775. Mr. Holmes.— Once they get into the list of 
third-class inspectors they generally go up as a matter 
of course ? — Yes. They are advanced on recommenda- 
tion to the second class, their pay being then 
21. 1 5s. 3d, per week. They are advanced upon the 
recommend ition of their superintendent to the Com- 
missioner, and usually after five years’ service in the 
third class. But a considerable proportion of third- 
class inspectors never reach the second class. 

77G. Why? — Usually their advanced age prevents 
them. Then second-class inspectors are advanced as 
vacancies occur to the fiist class, and their pay is then 
31, 2s. G d. per week. 

777. When does that occur? — Usually, in four 
years. 

778. Mr. Morris.— Then how are they promoted 
from the second class to the first class? Is it by 
seniority or selection again V — They are promoted as 
vacancies occur — usually, after four years. 

779. From second to first ? — Yes. That is one — if 
I may be allowed to say so — one of the drawbacks of 
our service. The second-class inspectors remain until 
vacancies occur. I may be permitted to say that I 
have urged upon the Commissioner the desirableness of 
placing the whole police force upon the footing of 
advance by years, excepting the single grade of third- 
class inspectors. And with reference to the second- 
class inspectors, the Commissioner has been pleased to 
state that, at the close of this year, he will, if funds 
allow, place the second-class inspectors upon the same 
footing as constables and sergeants, and advance them 
by length of service iu their rank, and then the whole 
force will be upon the same footing— rising by years, 
excepting the third-class inspectors. When a man 
attains the rank of second-class inspector, ho can reach 
the highest grade of the service. But promotion to the 
first class at the present moment is as vacancies occur, 
but shortly, I hope, it will be by time— after four 
years’ service in the second. 

780. Chairman . — There is no promotion, unless 
there be a vacancy, to the first class ? — No. 

781. Mr. Morris. — Now, having reached the rank 
of a first-class inspector, from whom is the selection 
made to become a chief inspector r— The rank of chief 
inspector is obtained by the selection of the district 
superintendent, and his recommendation to the Com- 
missioner. 

782. And in all cases is he selected from the first, 
or second, or third class of inspectors ? — Always from 
the first. 

783. I perceive in this printed Return that you 
have handed in that you have given the pay of the 
inspectors as they rise ? — Yes. 

784. Then how does the chief inspector rise to be a 
superintendent?— On the recommendation of the dis- 
trict superintendent to the Commissioner. 

785. And from what class is he generally selected ? 
— From the chief inspectors only. 

786. And is that by seniority in the service, or by 
selection for his fitness by the superintendent ? — By 
the selection for fitness by the superintendent. 

787. Chairman.— There is only one chief inspector ? 
— In each division. 

788. Mr. Holmes. — You told us some time ago that 
there are twenty divisions, but from the Return you 
have handed in it would appear that there are thirty- 
one chief inspectors ? — Any of the chief inspectors over 
the number of twenty are confined to tbe chief duties 
within the radius of the Commissioner’s office. 


789. Chairman. —In other words, twenty are on 
active service and eleven are engaged in connection 
with the administrative duties of the service ? — Yes ; 
eleven are engaged on administrative duties. 

79J. Mr. Holmes. — Is there a superintendent fur 
each division ? — Yes. 

791. And the four superintendents over and above 
the number of divisio is are also, I suppose, engaged in 
administrative duties ? — They are superintendents of 
the detective and dockyard branches. The chief super- 
intendent, Mr. Williamson, of the detective branch, 
constitutes the first of those officers ; and the three 
other officers are connected with the dockyards. 

792. Mr. Morris. — And the remaining twenty form 
the superintendents of the divisions ?— Yes. 

793. Mr. Holmes. — I presume the men who form 
the detective force are better paid iu all the grades 
than the men of the corresponding ranks of the general 
force ? — Quite so. They are all drawn by fitness from 
the other grades of the police service. 

794. Mr. Morris. — Then from the superintendents 
are the two district superintendents selected also? — 
Fourteen years ago, when the four district super- 
intendents were selected, I was the only officer who 
had been in the ranks of the police. The three other 
officers were Colonel Pearson, Captain Baines, and 
Mr. Howard from t/ie Indian service. I held the 
rank for some years of chief superintendent, and that 
was the principal ground for my appointment as one 
of the district superintendents. 

795. Then do I understand you to state that the 
two district superintendents are not always appointed 
from the body of superintendents? — Yes. I am llu 
only instance where a district superintendent has been 
appointed from the ranks of the police. 

79G. Mr. Holmes. — Then, iu fact, the appointment 
of district superintendent, as hitherto carried out, has 
not been given as promotion to the police, except in 
your case ? — It has not. After the district super- 
intendents whom I have mentioned were appointed — at 
the close of last year, and on the occasion of the retire- 
ment of Captain Harris, one of the Assistant Commis- 
sioners — one of the district superintendents, namely 
Colonel Pearson, was advanced to the position of 
Assistant Commissioner, and about the same time 
Captain Baines died, leaving Mr. Howard and myself 
as the remaining two. The Commissioner then recom- 
mended to the Secretary of State that the whole metro- 
politan police district should’ be divided into two 
portions — into two districts, a first and a second — and 
that the two remaining district superintendents should 
undertake the duties that had been carried out for 
thirteen years by four district superintendents. That 
recommendation was adopted, and exists at this 
moment. 

797. Do you think the present system of promotion 
works well ? — I do not think it could work better for 
the advantage of the police service at large. 

798. In your opinion, it would not be desirable to 
give the posts of superintendent and chief inspector to 
men outside the force ? — Certainly not. 

799. Chairman. — Has there ever been a civilian 
Commissioner in London ? — No. 

800. I see there is a note iu the margin of the pi in ted 
Return as follows : “ A ieserve is attached to each 
division, A to Y, with a weekly allowance of 4s., 3s., 
and Is. 6 d. respectively to inspectors, police sergeants, 
and police constables.” What is the meaning of that ? 
—A reserve of selected men exists in each of the 
twenty divisions of usually thirty or forty police, 
according to the divisional strength. There is an 
inspector placed over these men, and so many sergeants, 
according to the number of constables, and those officers 
receive the weekly sums stated in the note to which 
you have referred : 4s. the inspectors, 3s. the sergeants, 
and Is. 3d. each constable, while upon the reserve. It 
is a mark of advancement for good conduct and general 
fitness, a selection that is thought much of in the ser- 
vice by the men wearing what is called the “ double 
letters,” A R, B R, C R, and so on, meaning A Reserve, 
B Reserve, and C Reserve. 
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801. In fact, it is a kind of step in the service? — 
Precisely; but not giving a man any advantage for 
rising to a superior grade. They must he steady, smait, 
sober men ; and those men, therefore, forming the 
reserve are sent cut on all special occasions, Her 
Majesty’s drawing-rooms, levees, State balls, race meet- 
ings, and so on. All the special duties are carried out 
by the “ reserve” men without touching the men of the 
rank and file. 

802. Chairman . — I think it is important that we 
should now have some infoimation respecting the detec- 
tive branch of the service. Am I to understand that 
this Return, Headed “Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment,” applies to the detective force ? — Yes. That 
Return contains the particulars of their ranks and 
pay. 

803. Mr. Morris. — Then am I to understand that the 
detective force is drawn and selected from the general 
body of the police 1 — Yes. 

804. How are they selected? — At the request of the 
Director of Criminal Investigations to the Commissioner 
of Police for additional aid in his branch. The Com- 
missioner of Police requests the superintendents to 
submit the names of sergeant- or constables whom they 
consider best adapted for detective duties, and which 
has been shown by aptitude in the pursuit of criminals, 
or in following up investigations. 

805. Chairman. — In fact, it is a kind of requisition 
to the Chief Commissioner 1 — It is, Sir. 

806. Mr. Morris. — Do 1 understand you to say that 
if a sergeant of the regular force shows aptitude for the 
duties of the detective branch, he may be selected and 
at once appointed a sergeant in the detective force ? — 
At once. 

807. Filling the same position and the same grade ? 
— Yes, and in the grade and with the pay of first, 
second, or third class sergeants ; but he would usually 
enter as a third-class sergeant. He must enter, I 
should state, in the lowest rank, and proceed by fitness 
to the superior ranks or as vacancies occur. The real 
system i- this : Officirs from llnir aptitude in following 
crime become very speedily known at head-quarters, 
'I hey are frequently seen at the various Criminal Courts 
and often receive marked approval from the Judges. 
The Director of Criminal Investigations is not slow in 
taking note of the names and worth of each officer, and 
when he has vacancies, appealing to the Commissioner 
of Police to know if Police Constable Jones or Sergeant 
Smith could not be transferred into his grade in the 
detective branch, he having a vacancy for sergeant 
or constab’e, as the case maybe. And therefore the 
Director, who is thoroughly acquainted with all that 
relates to crime carried out in the divisions, has his 
eye always upon the fittest men to enter liis branch, 
and it is not usually left to the superintendent. 1 may 
here remark, to select his man, but he lias to send the 
sergeant or constable to the Director to pass for a short 
period on probation, and then to be drafted into the 
detective service. 

808. In fact, as I understand you, there is a requisi- 
tion furnished by the Director of Criminal Investiga- 
tions for certain eligible men 1 — Yes. Having known 
the detective police from the inception of the branch, 
I may be permitted to say that the latent of following 
up crime is a peculiar one, and requires peculiar 
abilities, but improved by training — largely improved 
by training— and therefore, as to the number shown 
here in this Return, they are really the best criminal 
officers that the metropolitan police can supply. 

809. May I ask you this question? Supposing the 

Director of the Criminal Investigition Department 
sees a man in the first class of sergeants whom he 
thinks it would be desirable to get into the detective 
bra' ch of the service, does that man become a first- 
class sergeant in the detective branch ? — No. He 

would enter, upon the lowest rate of pay of the rank 
that be fills in it. 

810. And then he is promoted according to merit 
and aptitude: — No. Usually as vacancies occur, and 
by seniority. 

811. Mr. Holmes .■ — I see the rates of pay are so 
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arranged that no in justice would be done by the change. Mr. R. Walker. 

For instance, the pay of a first-class sergeant in the 

general force is 99/. Is. 6d a-year, while the pay of a If Sept., 1882. 
third-class sergeant in the detective branch is 100/. a- 
year ? — Yes. It is a small rise at first, but with great 
hope beyond. 

812. Do any of the men of (lie detective branch of 
the service receive any peculiar allowance ? — Yes, for 
clothing. 

818. Only for clothing ? — Yes, only for clothing. 

814. I see you give in the Return the amounts of 
the allowance they get for clothing ? — Yes. 

815. But how do you reconcile this : the chief super- 
intendent and inspectors receive an allowance for plain 
clothes of 15/. per annum, the sergeants 10/. per 
annum, and the constables 7s. a-week? AY by, the last- 
named allowance comes to 18/. 4s. a-year. Is the 
larger allowance given to the constables in considera- 
tion of the fact that the higher grades receive so much 
better pay ? — Quite so. The constables are not able to 
afford garments that will suit the peculiar duties they 
have to follow ; sometimes requiring very superior 
clothing and changes of clothing. 

816. Chairman . — They require different outfits, in . 
fact ? — Yes. 

817. Mr. Holmes . — Is the same deduction made from 
their pay as in the ranks of the general force when they 
reside in the section-house ? — No. They never reside 
in the section -house. No section -house is attached to the 
criminal branch. It would be unwise to bring that 
force into close connection with the working police. 

You will see from the first “ remark ” on the printed 
Return that it is an important minute. Four superin- 
tendents receive a good-service allowance of 25/. per 
annum in addition to their pay, and all superintendents 
receive 11/. per annum for the supply of uniform. 

Those are advantages for the highest grade of police 
officers. 

818. Are the men of the detective branch required 
to wear unifoim? — Never. 

819 Chairman . — They always appear in plain 
clothes ? — Always. 

820. Mr. Holmes . — Is there any allowance for 
house rent given to the superior officers? — There 
is no allowance for house rent given to any rank of 
police. 

821. Is there any allowance for a horse? — No; 
horses are supplied where lequired. 

822. Only where required? — Only where required. 

For instance, the superintendents of the exterior 
districts going to the extent of the 15-mile circle, have 
a horse and light cart allowed them, with an attendant 
groom. All relating to the horse and cart are supplied 
by the Government. 

82-3. They do not receive a special allowance ? — They 
do not receive any special allowance for that; but as I 
have said, they are supplied with horse, curt, harness, 
and groom. The district superintendents, if I may be 
permitted to remark for myself, have each one horse 
and a groom supplied by the Government, and an 
allowance of 50/. per annum for expenses, not shown 
in the Return I have placed before you. 

824. Is that allowance over and above the horse and 
groom? — Yes. The superintendent is at liberty to 
select his own groom, who accompanies him in his cart 
when paying the men at his various stations, and for 
his protection. 

825. Chairman. — What are the regulations as to 
marriage in the force? Can men marry when they 
phase ? — Yes. 

826. Do they require to have the consent of their 
superiors ? — Yes ; the consent of their superinten- 
dents. 

827. And if a man marries without consent is he in 
default? — He would be reported; but I have never 
known an instance where anything more tnan an 
admonition has followed from marrying contrary to 
orders. The practice is, when a man wishes to marry, 
he submits a written request to the superintendent, 
which enables the constable to leave the section-house 
and live in private apartments. 
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828. And that is the reason for the adoption of that 
course ? — Yes, that is the reason ; and the constable, on 
his marriage, submits his marriage certificate to show 
that he is not living in adultery. 

829. As a matter of fact, there is no refusal, no pro- 
hibition, or no penalty for marrying? — No, we rather 
prefer it. 

830. Mr. Holmes. — You prefer it, I suppose, because 
a married man becomes, as it were, wedded to the 
force?— Yes. 

831. Mr. Morris. — Would you now be good enough 
to give us an account of the duties performed by the 
various officers of police, with the average number of 
hours that the constables are on duty, and any other 
information that you think would be useful as bearing 
on the present inquiry? — Constables on joining the 
service are placed, for the first month, upon a short 
probation in the police section-houses, there to learn 
the system of duty that they will afterwards have to 
carry out. After that time they pass into the ranks, 
usually for duty hy night. The police duty is carried 
out by two bodies of constables appointed for day and 
night duty month by month. The duty by night being 
the principal duty, when the largest amount of protec- 
tion has to be given, commences at a 9'45 p.m. and 
ends at 6 a.m., that is eight and a-quarter hours. The 
day duty is performed in two reliefs. The day duty 
portion is divided into two bodies of men, equal in 
strength. The first half of the day duty commences at 
5 - 45 a.m., and the relief ends at 10 a.m. The second 
portion of the day duty relief takes up the duty at 
9'4l) a.m. and is relieved at 2 p.m. The first section 
again commences at 1'45 and ends at 6 ; and the 
second portion takes up the duty at 5 - 45 and ends at 
10 p.m., when they are relieved by the night duty men. 

832. The night duty is, unlike the day, done at one 
stretch ? — Yes, it is done in one stretch, while the day 
duty gives four hours right on to the day police, 
usually about one-third of the strength, two-thirds 
being upon night duty, and one-third upon day duty. 

833. Do the men at night walk in couples? — In 
very few instances. 

834. Chairman. — Even in the crowded parts of 
London? — No, they do not. 

835. Mr. Holmes. — When a man is off duty, in the 
c ise of the day and night reliefs, is he at liberty to go 
where he likes and do what he pleases until his next 
duty comes on ? — He is neither at liberty to go where 
he likes nor to do what he pleases. He must conform 
to the police rule, and always be ready to be found 
when wanted. He must not follow any occupation. 
During his hours of rest he must rest to prepare for 
his next tour of duty. No man must leave his division 
without si ecial leave. 

836. Chairman. — You say that no man can have any 
other occupation ? — He is not to follow any other 
occupation, according to the conditions. 

837. Can policemen’s wives follow any occupation 
or small trade ? — They cannot keep a shop. Objection 
would not be taken to a constable’s wife going out to 
a day’s work — to washing or charing — but no trade or 
occupation must be followed at the constable’s home. 

838. Mr. Holmes. — Surely a constable’s wife, would 
be allowed to work as a dressmaker ? — There would 
not be the least objection to that. Many constables’ 
wives work at dressmaking in their homes to help their 
husbands. 

839. But she is not permitted to carry on any occu- 
pation beyond that- ? — No ostensible occupation. 

849. Nothing that would bring her husband in con- 
tact with the public, or subject him to the influence of 
the public ? — Quito so. The constable must live as a 
private person. 

841. And the only relaxation in reference to the 
prohibition of an occupation is that the wife may work 
as a dressmaker, or may follow some similar employ- 
ment ? — But nothing in the constable’s home that would 
exhibit trade. 

842. But she may work at home s — The constable 
must not have any shop or ostensible calling in his home. 

843. Chairman. — Will you now kindly proceed to 


givens details of the duty in other grades of the 
service? — The sergeants follow in the same grade of 
night duty and day dutv by turns. 

844. Mr. Morris. — Can any of the constables or 
sergeants, during the time they are off duty, dress in 
plain clothes without leave ? — Yes. For many years 
the members of the police force were never allowed to 
appear in plain clothes except under the sanction of 
their officers ; but when the present Commissioner 
came, the sanction was given that the police might, 
when off duty, appear in plain clothes when they 
chose. 

845. Mr. Holmes. — And is a constable now required 
to have a suit of plain clothes ? — Always. 

84C. He is required to do so ? — Yes, he is required 
to do so ; but there is no inspection of his plain clothes 
the same as his uniform. 

847. Is there a regulation that he should have plain 
clothes ? — It is understood that he should have plain 
clothes, in order that he should be able to make private 
inquiries. 

848. Mr. Morris. — Now, going a step higher, what 
are the duties of the inspector? — The duties of the 
inspectors are equally divided between the station and 
patrolling. Their tours are by day and by night, as 
with the rest of the police, but their hours are from 
9 p.m. until 6 a.m., and from 9 a.m. until 9 p.m., 
leaving three hours in the morning to be performed 
by sergeants, taken, according to fitness, from the street 
duties. 

849. In other words, he does twelve hours day duty, 
and he does nine hours’ night duty ? — Yes, Sir. 

850. That is, turn about ? — Month about. 

851. Chairman. — The inspectors’ duties you say are 
always in the station? — In the station is their prin- 
cipal duty. There are always two inspectors, one in. 
and one out, and who relieve each other according to 
the size of the sub-division. They are out four hours 
if it be a large one, or three hours if it be small. 

852. In other words, there is one inspector always 
on duty at each station, and there is another inspector 
always patrolling in the streets for twenty-one hours 
out of the twenty-four ? — Yes. 

853. The three other hours being done by sergeants? 
— Yes. 

854. Mr. Holmes. — How many stations are there 
usually in an inspector’s district ?— Only one station in 
his district. The inspectors are all confined to separate 
stations — in other words, to separate sub-divisions. The 
constable has a beat, the sergeant a section, and the 
inspector a sub-division ; and the sub-division contains, 
the police-station, where the inspector performs duty, 
and where all the police attached to that station parade. 
There are four inspectors attached to each large station 
— two upo'n day duty and two upon night duty — one 
in and one out ; and in the less important statious two 
inspectors and two station sergeants perform the duty 
— one of each rank together. 

855. Now would you kindly inform us as to the 
duties of the superintendents?— The duties of superin- 
tendents are left to their own judgment. No hours of 
duty are laid down for them. They are simply in 
charge, to be in their offices when required, and to visit 
their stations as they think necessary. 

856. Mr. Morris. — Would you now deal with the 
subject of fines inflicted on the members of the force for 
breaches of discipline, and so on? Who has the authority 
to fine a man for either misconduct, breach. of discipline 
or drunkenness? — The superintendents are allowed to 
fine the constables to the extent of two days’ pay. 

857. Chairman. — Is that the maximum amount for 
any offence? — Yes ; for any offence. 

858. Mr. Morris. — Can he fine the sergeants?—* 
No. 

859. His anthority is confined to the constables ? — 
Yes, in the matter of fines and stoppages. 

860. Who has authority to fine the sergeants ? — The 
district superintendent. 

861. And who has authority to fine the inspectors? 
—The Commissioner. 

862. Mr. Holmes. — And is it in every case limited to 
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two clays’ pay ? — The district superintendent can fine to 
the extent of four days’ pay. That is the maximum. 

863. That is in the case of the sergeants or con- 
stables? — Two days’ pay by the superintendents for 
the constables, but the district supeiintendents can fine 
four days’ pay in the ranks of sergeants and constables. 
All fines from an inspector must be by the Commis- 
sioner, to whom the district superintendent appeals in 
the cases of serious charges against the inspectors. 

864. You have then told us that the superintendents 
can fine the constables two days’ pay, but that the dis- 
trict superintendent can fine men of that rank four 
days’ pay. In what cases does the district superin- 
tendent intervene ? — The superintendent, when he 
thinks fit, appeals to his district superintendent in 
eases of serious charges against his men upon his morn- 
ing report. 

865. And he then takes the case in hand ? — Yes. 

866. Do those fines militate against the men’s pen- 
sions hereafter — are they taken into account, and is 
there a certain sum of money deducted from the pension 
after a man has quitted the service in respect of the 
fines which were levied when he was in the service ? — 
Misconduct is always taken into account, but no 
deduction is made on account of fines. 

867. The infliction and levying of the fine, then, is the 
maximum of the punishment, and there it ends? — No ; 
the man whose misconduct has been frequent and grave 
during his service would, when retained, suffer in 
pension. 

868. Chairman. — May I ask you in what case of 
misconduct does the district superintendent consider it 
fit to appeal to the Commissioner ? — When the charge 
is very serious against a constable, and one affecting 
his honesty, his truthfulness, or his general fitness for 
the service, the district superintendent then appeals to 
the Commissioner, and gives a recommendation, or a 
statement of his opinion with reference to the charge, 
and probably with reference to the constable’s unfitness 
for continuing in the service. The officer is then sent 
before the Commissioner at once, to be dealt with by 
him, and that settlement is final — for either remaining 
in the service, dismissal, a higher fine upon the con- 
stable than the district superintendent may have in- 
flicted, or, it may be, some other punishment. 

869. Are sergeants ever reduced, as a punishment, 
again to the position of constable"? — Only by the Com- 
missioner. 

870. But such punishment is inflicted by the Com- 
missioner ? — Yes ; by the Commissioner only, 

871. Mr. Holmes. — Would a man be reduced in rank 
for drunkenness? — -He would, as a sergeant. 

872. Chairman. — He would be reduced ?- — Yes. 

873. Mr. Holmes. — He would be fined and reduced? 
-—Yes, and reduced, it might be, to a lower rank than a 
first-class constable, if his conduct has been such as to 
merit serious punishment. 

874. Chairman. — But whether the fine be high or 
low, or be the degradation great or small, it ends the 
punishment, and it is not brought into account as 

l affecting the man’s pension ? — A man receives a pension 
i in the rank he ends his police career in, and his con- 
duct must have been bad if his pension is affected. 

875. Mr. Holmes. — Do the men undergo any drill 
while they are off duty — do the constables, sergeants, 

1 and inspectors undergo drill P — The police, before they 
enter the ranks or become police at all, are for fourteen 
; days under drill and instruction. 

876. But when they attain the ranks of constables, 
sergeants, and inspectors, do they undergo drill ? — The 
police are drilled for five months in the year. They 

| are brought out one day every week for one hour’s drill. 

877. Does that apply to all the members of the force, 
[ or to only a certain specified number of them ? — All the 

members of the police force off duty go out upon 
I occasions of drill. 

878. Of all grades? — Yes, and in uniform. 

S79. Mr. Morris. — And is that hour that they are 
I being drilled taken from the number of hours they 
I would be otherwise doing duty? — They are allowed 
■ this hour from their next tour of night duty. 

[ 2110 ] 


880. Chairman. — They are drilled for five months ft 
one day in the week, and one hour in each day ? — Yes, 
weather permitting. When there is no drill, then, of 1 
course, the hour is not given, but if there be they are 
allowed an hour from their next tour of duty. 

881. Now, this is a matter in reference to which, 
having a good deal of experience of the police courts 
here, 1 am anxious to have some information from you. 
May I ask you to what hour a man who has been on 
night duty, and who may have to attend the police court 
with a charge — to what hour may he be detained in the 
police court? — A. man having one or more charges 
may be able to return in two or three hours at most, 
when they are allowed “ time off” for such at- 
tendance. 

882. How many charges, would you consider an 
average at a police court? — Twenty charges, I should 
think, would be the maximum at Bow Street. That 
is not taking into account the summonses, remanded 
cases, and the like. 

883. I am only speaking of charges in which the 

night men wouhl be engaged ?- -Yes. Nothing has 

been said as yet of reduction in class in consequence 
of misconduct, a very common occurrence with us. A 
district superintendent can reduce in class, but a super- 
intendent cannot. The Commissioner can reduce two 

. classes, I can only reduce one for misconduct ; and my 
reduction must be for a fixed period — three, six, or 
twelve months. The Commissioner might reduce for 
two years, or beyond that time. 

884. The Commissioner has not the power to 
degrade beyond the two years? — I won’t say he has 
not the power, but the Commissioner usually degrades 
for a long period, after which the man rises by rota- 
tion to his former grade from which he has been 
removed. 

885. Would lie go to the bottom of his former 
grade, or take his former position ? — He would go to 
the bottom of his former grade. The Commissioner 
revises such i eductions every time, and, it may be, ex- 
tends them. I mean that the Commissioner assumes 
that power. 

886. In fact, has an appellate jurisdiction over 
yp ur.s ? — Yes, to lengthen my period, or, in fact, to 
change my decision altogether. 

887. Mr. Morris. — Or to vary your decision ? — Yes. 
Or the officer may appeal from my decision to the 
Commissioner, who may confirm it or otherwise. If 
the man prefers to be seen by the Commissioner, he in 
at liberty to do so. 

888. The Commissioner assumes the settlement, and 
his decision is final? — Yes, it is final. There is no 
appeal from the Commissioner. 

889. Mr. Morris. — What inducements in the way 
of amusement or occupation have the police — without 
going into minute particulars — to occupy their time, 
and to give them legitimate recreation, so as to induce 
them to avoid as much as possible the public-house in 
London — attached to the barracks, or in any other way ? 

— A police library was established many years ago, 
and is added to continually, for the amusement of both 
the married and single police. Books are issued 
weekly, on pay-day, to the officers. That is one 
source, but there are a number of sources of amuse- 
ment open to the police. In the police station there 
is a reading-room and a billiard-room — if the police 
station be a large one — supplied at the cost of the 
police funds, for the amusement of both single and 
married men who choose to go there. 

890. Mr. Holmes. —And at whose expense is the 
library maintained ? — The library is maintained at 1 d. 
per month from each man. 

891. Is that contribution compulsory? — Yes, that is 
compulsory. 

892. And the reading-room at the barracks, at whose 
expense is that maintained p — That is maintained at 
the expense of the Commissioner, I mean so far as the 
tables and chairs are concerned, but each constable pro- 
vides his own stationery. 

893. How do you mean that it is maintained at the 
expense of the Commissioner ? — I mean at the public 
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cost. The billiard-room, bagatelle-boards, and all the 
smaller matters are supplied at the public cost. 

894. Mr. Morris. — And are there canteens attached 
to any of the barracks ? — No canteens. 

895. And front what source do the men get their 
drink who mess in barracks ? — Usually by a neigh- 
bouring publican sending in one of his waiters at meal- 
times with ale or porter, and the men can get it as 
they choose to pay for it there and then. 

896. Can they supply themselves with liquor between 
meal times? — They can, but not in the section-houses. 
No drinking is allowed in any of what we call the 
public rooms — the library, or reading and billiard- 

897. Mr. Holmes. — Is it the case that all the 
stations or section-houses are furnished with libraries, 
reading-rooms, and billiard-rooms? — Only where there 
are ten constables resident. We give a r. ading-room 
for ten, and a billiard- room for tvv nty men wh re the 
space admits. The Commissioner will supply a 
billiard-table for twenty men. 

898. But in every station-house they are supplied 
with a library lor ten men, and a reading-room and 
billiard-room are provided for tneoty men if the space 
permits? — Yes. And the library room is used for the 
instruction of the men, where the schoolmaster comes 
to teach. 

899. Mr. Morris. — May I ask you, while on this 
subject, is it one of the rules of the force that the 
police in London should not enter a. public-house, even 
in plain clothes ? — When off duty, there is no order to 
the contrary. 

900. Mr. Holmes. — Then do I understand you to say, 
Mr. Walker, that a police constable when off duty, and 
in plaiu clothes or uniform, is at l.berty to go into a 
public-house? — Yes; but not to misspend his resting 
time there. lie has no liberty to go there except for 
necessary refreshment. There is no police law against 
his going into a public-house in uniform, or, in fact, 
anywhere. 

901. Mr. Morris. — But I presume that, whether in 
uniform or plain clothes, if he is found in a state of 
intoxication he is punished in some shape for it ? — He 
is brought immediately to the nearest police station, 
by his comrades or a sergeant who may see him, and 
kept there until sober, and punished on the following 
day. 

902. In fact, he is treated as an ordinary drunkard ? 
— Yes ; except that, instead of being sent before a 
higher tribunal, he is dealt with by his own superiors. 

903. Mr. Holmes. — Do you think that the attractions 
provided for a man in the station-house teud to make 
the men content with their life there, and to wean 
them from frequenting the public-house ? — To make 
them better men, superior men, satisfied men in their 
condition ofllife — certainly. 

904. Do I understand you to say that the libraries, 
reading-rooms, and billiard-tables are supplied at the 
cost of the public, with the exception of the deduction 
of id. per month from the pay of the men for the 
purposes of the library? — Yes, for the purchase of 
library books. There are no men allowed to play for 
money in the billiard-room, and no drink is allowed 
there, as I have already said. 

905. Mr. Morris. — I should like to know from you. on 
account of your long experience in the force, and with- 


out entering into particulars or statistics, do yon think 
that in the police force in London drunkenness amongst 
the men is on the increase or on the decrease?— It is 
on the decrease ; certainly on the decrease. 

906. Mr. Holmes. — Do you think that the duties 
imposed upon the police under the Licensing Acts are 
compatible with their being allowed to enter public- 
houses ; for instance, would not publicans endeavour 
to bribe the police not to enforce the law too s'rictly 
as regards the closing of public-houses, by supplying 
them with drink gratis? — There are two points in the 
question you have put to me : the action of going into 
a public-house, and the probability of bribing the 
police to look over any infringement of the law by the 
publican. To the first I should say, the police of 
London have always been able to enter a public-house 
when off duty, not only in uniform, but in plain 
clothes. If it were known that a constable was in the 
habit of frequenting a public-house when off duty, his 
superintendent would admonish him in the first place, 
and if that failed to effect the necessary object, the 
superintendent would remove him into another district. 
Bat when n constable shows that drink Ins taken a 
hold upon him, that constable is then brought before 
the district superintendent, and, it may be, the Com- 
missioner, to be dealt with under a heavier s^ale. 
As to the second part of the question, the cases are few 
that come before the superior officers where an attempt 
is made by the publican to bribe the police. When- 
ever a constable is found inside a public-house on duty 
with his armlet on, a summons is immediately taken out 
against the publican, and the constable is put into the 
witness-box. 

907. You would not, then, be in favour of restricting 
the police from entering a public-house? — No, cer- 
tainly not. 

90S. And I dare say you think it would be very 
difficult to enforce such a rule? — It would be impos- 
sible. 

909. And that it is not judicious to make a rule 
that is sure to be frequently broken ? — Certainly not. 
I may add that the Loudon metropolitan police do, not, 
as a body, frequent public-houses, and a constable in 
uniform is seldom seen in a pub ic-house. If it was 
found that a constable had received drink from a 
publican wit.nout payment, that cons able would be 
reported and heavily fined. The constable is not 
allowed, when on duty, to take drink at the public- 
house, except by the authority of his inspector or ser- 
geant, standing by. He can be allowed to take 
refreshment at the door, his inspector or sergeant 
giving the permission, and standing by. He may wish 
a glass of ale, and he says, “ Please, sergeant, can I 
have a glass of ale?” The sergeant replies, “Yes, 
certainly.” At the public-house the constable may 
knock, have his glass of ale, drink it outside the door, 
and pass on. But for that same glass of ale drunk 
outside the door without leave the constable would be 
brought upon the report sheet and fined, probably a 
days pay ; and if a constable enters a public house on 
duty a fine of not less than bs. is inflicted, or two days’ 

pay- 

910. That is without permission? — Yes. No police- 
man on duty can enter a public-house, except in the 
discharge of his duty ; and to take drink at once 
places the constable as a defaulter, and is not tolerated. 


[The Committee then adjourned until next day.] 
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Fourth Day.— 15tii SEPTEMBER, 1882. 


Present : 

Mr. IT. W. O’Donnell, Mr. George Morris, D.L., and Mr. R, W. A. Holmes. 

Examination of Mr. Robert Walker, District Superintendent, London Metropolitan Police, resumed. 


911. Chairman. — Are there stoppages from the 
men for illness? — Yes ; Is. per day when sick. 

912. Whether in the course of nature or by his own 
imprudence ? — If by his own imprudence, such as a 
report for venereal disease, he is struck off pay 
altogether until well ; in cases of common sickness, 
however, of constables, Is. per day is deducted from 
their pay, and in return they receive medical aid. 

913. Mr. Holmes . — That deduction is supposed, I 
imagine, merely to pay the expense of medical 
attendance and medicine? — Yes, of medical atten- 
dance and medicine, which he receives free at his 
own house, or in the section-house, as the case may 
be, the latter being in the case of a single man. 

914. What is the usual course as regards pension 
in reference to men permanently disabled, having 
incurred injuries in the discharge of their duties ? — 
In cases where a constable is permanently injured 
and under fifteen years’ service, that is, not entitled to 
pension, he is brought before a Board, consisting 
of one of the Assistant Commissioners, one District 
Superintendent, and the superintendent of the division 
to which the constable is attached. This Board has 
the constable before them, and the result of that 
Board is to recommend a certain pension for twelve 
months, when the constable is to be examined at the 
end of a year from the date at which he receives the 
pension as to his fitness to resume duty, and in every 
case at the expiration of one year he is to be re- 
examined again. That rule has reference to con- 
stables under fifteen years’ service. The result is 
that he receives his pension on the recommendation 
of a Board of superior officers. 

915. What maybe the scale of pension; is it in 
reference to his period of service? — Yes; and with 
reference principally to how far he may be able to 
support himself or to add to his support when lie 
leaves the police. 

916. Then a man permanently disabled gets a 
pension to enable him to live? — Yes. 

917. Chairman. — I wish to ask you a question in 
reference to recommendations ; in the case of a magis- 
trate or Judge recommending a party for special 
merit or for a reward, what does the reward consist 
of in London ; is it a money payment, or is it a mark 
that adds to his promotion ? — It may be both ; it 
may be a money payment direct from the Commis- 

. sioner or an entry upon what we term his 
I “ Defaulter Sheet ” of a commendation as it is 
called — a commendation to be kept in view in the 
future. 

918. As regards his promotion? — Yes, as regards 
his advancement. 

919. My experience as a magistrate was heretofore 
that the man recommended for special services for 
special merit received a pecuniary gratuity or a pecu- 
niary reward ; but I understand that latterly such 
rewards have been discontinued, and that the special 
service goes to the future promotion of the man ? — 
That is not the case in London. We give money 
always, and such rewards act as an inducement to 

j bring a man forward for promotion. 

1 _ 920. In one case I recommended the present 
I inspector of carriages for a reward for special services, 
I and he got 107 ? — Quite so ; that is our plan. 

I 921. Mr. Holmes . — It has been asserted by Consta- 


bulary witnesses examined before the other Com- 
mittee (the lloyal Irish Constabulary Inquiry Com- 
mittee), of which I am a member, that the police in 
London are in the habit of receiving “ tips ” from the 
public for services rendered by them — such as, for 
instance, calling- persons in the morning — and that the 
amount which a policeman receives from this source 
comes to a considerable sum at the end of the year; is 
this the case ? — It is not the case ; no money is 
allowed to be taken by a constable for any service for 
special duty, unless it passes through the hands of 
his superiors, but in no case is it allowed or granted 
for calling persons up in the morning-. 

922. And is that considered part of a policeman’s 
duty ? — Yes, quite so ; to serve the inhabitants to the 
utmost of our power. Neither in money nor in 
kind do the police receive what might be. termed . 
“-bribes.” 

923. Am I quite correct in assuming that the Go- 
vernment supply the station-houses with all the fuel 
that is requisite, not only for the guard-room, but for 
kitchen purposes ? — Quite so. 

924. And that the men are at no expense under the 
head of fuel? — At no expense for fuel; but it may 
happen in the smaller section-houses, at distant parts 
where the allowance for fire is too small, that the 
police have to purchase coal to supplement the 
allowance. 

925. What is the allowance during the winter 
months ? — If you will permit me to say it, the 
coals for the single men are kept separate from 
those required for the station and reading-room 
fires, at all stations where there is cellarage to 
admit of its being done ; coals are not supplied for 
the use of married and single men living out of the 
section-house. A money allowance in lieu of coals is 
substituted, namely, to married men, id. a-week ; to 
single men, 3kd. per week. 

926. But 1 am dealing- now with the station-house 
fuel?— -The following are the reg-ulated allowances 
for police living in the section-houses: 40 lbs. weekly 
to each married man during the year, and 40 lbs. 
weekly to each single man during winter, and 20 lbs. 
weekly to each single man during summer.. For 
office, station, and reading-room fires, 320 lbs. weekly 
in winter, and for the charge, reserve, and inspector’s 
room at each inspector’s station, 160 lbs,, or half, 
weekly in summer. For the charge-room at each 
sergeant’s station (a less important one), 200 lbs. 
weekly in winter and 100 lbs. weekly in summer, and 
for the superintendent’s office — so much. 

927. Don’t you think that the allowance of id. 
a-week to married men who do not live in the 
section-house is a very small one, and, in fact, quite 
inadequate ? — Quite inadequate. 

928. Do the men complain of it ? — They do not. 

929. How came it to be fixed at so small a sum as 
id :? — It was upon the estimated cost of coals 
provided for the police generally. 

930. But surely an allowance of id. a-week only 
amounts to 17s. 3 d. a-year, which, at the price of coal 
in London, would not be sufficient to purchase a ton ? — 
No, being the present cost of coals as paid to the 
contractor. 

931. I do not understand you? — That is to say, a 
contractor supplies all the coals for the police service 
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at the lowest market rate ; and it is expected that 
the police will he able to furnish themselves with 
coals at a similar rate in their lodgings as that paid 
to the contractor. 

932. Yes, but a family would burn more than a ton 
of coal in the year ? — It is totally inadequate, I know. 

938. Chairman, — At the present price of coals in 
Loudon. — say that you would get them at from 16.?. 
to 18s. a-ton — what would you say would be a fair 
average allowance? — -Is. per week all the year round 
for one fire. 

934. Mr. Morris. — Can you tell me whether the 
police force as a rule — taking the whole body, 
particularly the sergeants and constables, and the 
lower grades — whether they are at present and have 
been in a contented or discontented state in Loudon ? — 
No discontentment exists in the London metropolitan 
police on the subject of pay, allowances, or general 
government. The only question at this moment that 
causes irritation throughout the London police is on 
the subject of pensions. 

935. And they would like, I suppose, to have the 
scale of pensions improved ? — In order to obtain from 
- the sergeants and constables freedom in the expres- 
sion of opinion with regard to what they would wish 
as to pensions, the Commissioner has allowed the 
men to meet in the several section-houses, whence 
delegates come from various divisions, ancl to talk 
over the question and come to an understanding as 
to what their wishes are as regards pension, and these 
the Commissioner promises to submit to the Secretary 
of State. 

930. Mr. TIolmes. — Then in point of fact the 
question of pensions is practically an open one in 
London at the present moment? — Yes, perfectly 
open. 

987. Chairman. — You say that the men discussed 
the question at the several stations, and at meetings 
at which delegates from the different divisions were 
present? — Yes, and by permission of the Commis- 
sioner himself. 

938-947. Mr. Holmes.- — Now that you have 
trenched upon the subject of pensions, will yon be 
good enough to tell us what is the present scale of 
pensions for the London police? — On fifteen years’ 
service completed a pension of fifteen-fiftieths of the 
pay may be granted, and for each year of service 
completed up to twenty years an additional fiftieth 
of the pay ; from twenty to twenty-five years com- 
pleted, two-fiftieths for each year, and from twenty- 
five years one-fiftieth for each year to twenty-eight 
years complete, when the pension will be two-thirds 
of the pay. 

948. Are the men satisfied with this scale ? — They 
are not, and they strongly wish that the original scale 
of pensions may be gone back to — those which were 
granted previous to 1862. 

949. And what was the original scale of pensions ? 
— I refer to the scale of pensions granted to police 
who joined the service prior to 1862— of pensions for 
life, after fifteen years’ service, fifteen-thirtieths of 
salary. 

950. Mr. Morris. — That is one-half? — Yes. After 
twenty years’ service, sixteen-thirtieths ; after 
twenty-one years’ service, seventeen-thirtieths ; after 
twenty-two years’ service, eighteen-thirtieths ; after 
twenty-three years’ service, nineteen-thirtieths ; and 
after twenty-four years’ service, twenty-thirtieths — 
two-thirds of the pay. 

951. Mr. Holmes. — Was that the maximum ? — Yes, 
that was the -maximum ; and no pension to exceed 
two-thirds of full pay except for injury on duty. 

952. Under what Act was that ? — Under the 
original Act of 1840. 

. 953. Mr. Morris. — Might I ask you upon this par- 
ticular point — if a man served twenty-four years 
under the old scale was he entitled to retire as by 
right, or had he to serve still further on in case he was 
in good health? — There is no entitling to retire in 
any grade of the police known under 60 years of 
age. 


954. And am I to understand also that the police 
force in London, although they are now seeking to 
improve their present retiring pensions, do not ask 
any improvements as to retiring at a younger age 
than 60 as a right? — Their hope is that they may 
be allowed to retire after twenty years’ service without 
the surgeon’s medical certificate. 

955. Chairman. — As a right ?— Yes. 

956. And now no man under 60 can retire without 
a medical certificate ? — Yes. 

957. And without the concurrence of his superiors ? 
—Yes. 

958. Mr. Holmes. — Do you not think that, unless a 
policeman has attained the higher ranks of the force, 
at 60 years of age he is hardly likely to be fit for 
his work at that age ? — The instances are few where 
constables, sergeants, or inspectors ever reach the 
age of 60 in the police. 

9.59. Do I understand you to say that they break 
down before that period? — I do not think at this 
moment that any officer of the three lower grades 
has reached the age of 60 years; 45 years or 50 
are the times for giving way. 

960. Then in your opinion would 50 years be a 
better limit for retirement than 60 years ? — Yes, I 
think so. That is my personal opinion. 

961. And that it would be reasonable to allow a 
man to retire either after thirty years’ service or 
having attained the age of 50 years? — Yes, certainly, 
60 is out of the question. 

962. You have now given ns the existing scale of 
pensions, and also the scale that was in force before 
1862 ? — Quite so. 

963. I presume that the men who entered the force 
since 1862 are somewhat discontented at finding that 
they are not in as good a position as the men who 
entered before 1862? — They are discontented. 

964. Mr. Morris. — On that particular point? — 
That is the only point upon which discontent exists. 

965. Do the men who joined the force since 1862 
wish that the scale of pensions that applied before 
1862 should be applied to them?— They would be glad 
to obtain the scale laid down in one of the papers 
that 1 have placed before you — the amended pension 
scale under the Act of 1840. 

966. Would they be content with that scale? — 
Yes, but they would be still better satisfied with that 
which existed from the 13th January, 1840 — of 
fifteen years’ and twenty years’ service. 

967. Will you kindly state what that scale is ? — 
Yes. Half-pay for fifteen years’ service, two-thirds 
for twenty years’ service — upon a medical certificate 
of unfitness in both cases. 

968. And full pay — when ? — There is no full pay 
on retirement known to the London metropolitan 
police, and I hope there never will be. 

969. Then at no period of the existence of the 
London metropolitan police force could a man retire 
upon full pay ? — Only upon injury. Full pay would 
only be granted in a case of disablement by injury 
while in the service. 

• 970. Chairman. — And that is an exceptional 
case ? — Yes, quite an exceptional case. 

971. Mr. Morris. — Do you consider, Mr. Walker, 
from your long experience in the force, that it would 
be advisable, or the reverse, to grant, after any num- 
ber of years’ service, full pay on retirement ? — I do 
not think it would be advisable to grant it. 

972. As a retiring pension ? — I do not. 

973. You don't consider that it would be for the 
advantage of the force ? — Certainly not. 

974. Would ycu very shortly state your reasons 
for coming to that conclusion ? — My principal reason 
is that it would induce men to remain in the service 
longer than they are fit for its duties. 

975. Then you consider that it would be a greater 
inducement for men to retire, getting two-thirds of 
their pay after a certain number of years as a maxi- 
mum pension, in order to always have some young' 
men coming into the force and promotion going on ? 
— Certainly. 
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976. You consider that that would he for the best 994. Can you hand in that Return?' — I can. Mr. -R. Walker, 

advantage of the police force ? — I do. 995. Mr. Holmes . — What page of the Comniis- 

977. Do you consider that a man after thirty years’ sioner’s Report is it, might I ask? — Page 12, 15 Sept., 1882. 
service should not receive more than two-thirds of Return No. 6, of the Commissioner’s last Report. I 

his pay as pension ? — I consider that two-thirds can send you from my office the number of resigna- 
ought to be the maximum of pension in any case. I tions and dismissals for ten years readily, 
should be very glad, as the oldest officer in the 996. If you could, it would be of service to us, as 
service, to see the members of the police force able I think we have the like Return for ten years of the 
to retire by right on completing twenty-four years’ Dublin force, and we would wish to have the same 
service, irrespective of age. information as to your force ? — Quite so. 

978. And then obtain two-thirds of their pay? — 997. Prom what class of the community is the 

Yes, and then obtain two-thirds of their pay. police force for the most part recruited ; is the 

979. Mr. Holmes . — Is it not the case that there is London police force recruited from farmers, labourers, 
a deduction of 2-i pel* cent, made from the pay of or tradesmen ? — May I speak personally ? 

all the ranks to provide for a pension fund ? — per 998. Certainly. — On Tuesday morning* last I 
ceut. and 2 per cent., according to rank. " inspected sixty-five young men volunteering for the 

980. Chairman . — Still ? — Yes, still ; per cent, metropolitan police. They were natives of England, 
from the pay of superintendents and first and Ireland, and Scotland. The youngest was an Irish 
second-class inspectors, and 2 per cent, from the pay lad 18 years of age ; the oldest, 33 years of age, had 
of third-class inspectors and sergeants and constables, just left the army. 

981. Mr. Jfolmss . — And that deduction is intended 999. What classes did they belong to? — The 

to provide a pension fund ? — It goes towards a pen- labouring classes ; in every case a labourer. “ What 
siou fund, but never provides for such a fund. description of labour?” was my invariable question 

982. To what extent does it go ? — Oh, to a very to every man as he came up. There was every 

small extent, the rest being supplemented from the description that you could mention. Indoor labourer 
Consolidated Fund. as hired servant, outdoor labourer upon the farm, or 

983. Would you consider it advisable to abolish gardener, or other occupation, but “labourer” uni- 

this deduction? — No, I would not. versally. 

984. You would not abolish the payment of that 1000. And that applies generally to the whole 
small percentage towards the Pension Fund ? — No, I force, and not* merely to your experience of Tuesday 
would not. It is the strongest incentive to keep men last ? — Every week in the year the same question is 
in the police, the weekly deduction of a small item put by the District Superintendent to the young men 
from their pay to induce them to look forward to summoned for examination. 

pension. 1001. Am I to understand that a very large propor- 

985. In other words, if they were dismissed from tion of the London metropolitan police is recruited 
the force they would forfeit, I understand, that small from the labouring* classes? — Yes, and from the 
reduction entirely ? — It is, in a case such as you men- country. 

I tion, entirely forfeited. 1002. But from the labouring classes ? — From the 

986. Mr. Morris . — With reference to the Return as labouring classes almost entirely ; but that was not 

to pensions that you have handed in, as I under- the case in the earlier years of the metropolitan 
stand it — but I would like to have this perfectly clear police. Sons of gentlemen entered the service, men 
— this Return is the amended pension scale under the of good- breeding, good education, and in a superior 
Act of- 1840? — Yes. grade of society, and particularly from Ireland, 

987. It was amended, I understand, by the Home volunteered for the metropolitan police ; that was. for 
Secretary, on the recommendation of Sir Richard the first fifteen years of the police. 

Mayne ? — Yes, and remained in force until 1862. 1003. And the recruits are usually drawn from the* 

988. And all men who joined the force prior to country, and not from London ? — There are very few 

1862 were under the original Act ? — Yes. drawn (rom the metropolis. 

989. How came it to be amended by Sir Richard 1004. And I suppose that the pay they receive in 

Mayne? — He recommended a change in the granting the force is very much larger than the wages they 
of pensions, and he amended the scale in consequence were in the habit of receiving ? — Very much larger, 
of so many men leaving the force when they reached 1005. At what period, may I ask, were the present 

twenty yeai*s’ service; At that period they became rates of pay fixed ? — Within the last seven years, 

malingerers, and were of no further use to the 1006. Was it by Act of Parliament that they were 
service. then fixed ? — No, by the Home Secretary. 

990. Mr. I-Iolmes . — Is it not the case that the men of 1007. Do police pensioners easily find employment 

the force in London now are extremely dissatisfied with after they have left the force ? — It is a curious fact 
the present scale of pensions, and that they are doing that pensioners are seldom heard of except when 
all they can to have it amended ? — With the present they come quarterly for their pensions. They fall 

scale of pensions the men are extremely dissatisfied — back into private life, either to live upon their pen- 

that is, with the existing scale. sions or to add to them in a manner that does not 

991. And they have been permitted by the Chief come under the notice of the police; they do not 

i Commissioner to meet with a view to discussing appeal to their superior officers for help to get bread 
their grievances? — Yes, in the police-stations. except in rare cases. 

j 992. Mr Morris . — There is -one matter that I should 1008. And do you not think that a mercantile 

like much to have some information upon. In almost house would be glad to have the services of a retired 
the very first part of your evidence you stated that . policeman as a hall-porter or id some position of trust 
the_ police force amounted, in round numbers, to and responsibility? — Yes; pensioners readily find 
10,500 men. I think 10,494 was the number you employment when, owing to their appearance and 
gave? — Yes, 10,494. manner, they can be brought into the position of 

993. Have you any way of forming an estimate, or hall-porter, 
have you with you any information by which you 1009. Do the married men of the force complain 
could give us a Return — going back, I should like to that they do not receive a lodging allowance ?— 
have it for ten years — of the annual number of volun- Before the present scale of pay was granted, the 
tary resignations in the force each year, and the num- married police were very desirous of receiving a 

her each year of dismissals from the force ? Is there lodging allowance. The present scale of pay, how- 

any way by which you could furnish such a Return ever, appeal's to have set that claim aside in a great 

las that? — The Return in the Commissioner’s Report measure. The grounds of refusal would be the diffi- 
Ishows the number of men who have resigned, and culty of meeting a claim for additional pay from 

|the assigned causes of resignation, during* the years the single men, they probably thinking themselves 

■1877, 1878, 1879, 1880, and 1881 — for five years. aggrieved by a married officer receiving an additional 
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rate to themselves ; and the Commissioner, with all 
willingness to meet such a claim on the part of the 
married men, felt that it would raise another claim 
that it would be very difficult to set aside; and, 
further, that by giving a lodging allowance to the 
married police it would induce many more marriages 
than would be advisable for the good of the service. 

1010. But, then, I understood you to say, at an 
earlier part of your evidence, that you rather wished 
the men to marry, because it wedded them to the 
force ?— After ten years’ service we prefer men marry- 
ing, for this reason, that men when they reach that 
period of service hardly get on comfortably with 
the young men who are drafted into our section- 
houses. 

1011. Do you think that this would be expedient 
— to allow men to marry when they like, but not 
to give them any lodging allowance until after ten 
years in the force? Would not that induce men to 
put off marrying until they saved a little money, and 
induce habits of prudence and so forth, and at the 
same time keep men in the force? — Personally, I 
object to a lodging allowance for married men. I 
think it is better to give pay for the whole service, 
and leave the married man to fight his own battle 
upon the rate that he enters and obtains by good 
conduct. A badly-conducted married constable would 
still receive the allowance, and that would be contrary 
to the interests of the service. You can see that 
quite easily. 

1012. And then, too, the rates of pay are fixed, not 
with a view to enabling a man to marry, but with a 
view to enabling a man to live comfortably, and it is 
his own look-out if he marries, and he must count the 
cost of such a step? — The rates of pay are fixed to 
enable them to live comfortably and to retain them in 
the service. 

1013. Do many men remain constables all their 
lives ? — Many men remain constables to the end of 
their career. 

1014. What percentage of the class? — It is impos- 
sible to tell. 

1015. Aud you think that, as a rule, the men in all 
graces can, with common prudence, live comfortably 
within their pay ? — Yes, they can live comfortably ; 
and if there be periods of great trouble — loss of wife, 
loss of children, or other calamity — the invariable rule 
is to appeal to their brother officers for help, wliich is 
willingly and readily given. 

1016. Now, tell me, is it within your expe- 
rience that men in the classes of constables save 
money while single ? — When they reach the second 
class, but not before, they begin to save ; they begin 
to take advantage of the Post Office Savings Bank, 
and it is a daily occurrence for the Post Office letter 
to come to one or other of the single men in the 
sections. 

1017. That is to say, they begin to save when their 
weekly wages amount to 27s. per week ? — They begin 
to save then ; they cannot spend it, unless they are 
spendthrifts. 

1018. But with the legitimate expenditure of a 
policeman, and making himself happy aud comfortable, 
he can save money when he becomes a second-class 
constable? — Yes; a constable in the section-house 
has one mess per diem with his fellows, that is his 
dinner. He provides himself with the materials for 
his breakfast, for his tea, for his supper — these being 
retained in his own locker — bread, butter, bacon, tea, 
coffee, and so on. But his dinner is provided for him out 
of the mess, the general mess of the house, regulated 
by a mess-master, each of the senior officers taking it 
in turn, mouth about, who regulate the supplies, are 
responsible for their payment, for the mess-books, 
&c., are inspected by the inspector, and ini hailed by 
the superintendent, and laid before me every time 
1 visit each section-house. The fact is that the 
7s. or 8s. per week for the dinner is all that comes 
out of the constable’s pocket, excepting- the mate- 
rials for his breakfast, tea, and supper. 

1019. And what does it come to on an average per 


week for breakfast, tea, and supper ? — 5s., or it may 
be 6s. 

1 020. Then the total cost for food would amount to 
from 13s. to 14s. per week? — 14s. per week at the 
outside. 

1021 Then the constable who lives in the section- 
house has nothing further to pay under the head of 
board and lodging, except Is. a-week which is deducted 
from his pay for rent ? — Quite so, and those who cater 
are paid out of the men’s pockets. 

1022. Does the Is. a-week for rent and station- 
house purposes include the caterer ? — Not “ station- 
house purposes.” The deduction has nothing to do 
with station-house purposes ; the deduction is made 
by the Government for his lodging, for his bed, aud 
for his fuel. I mean that it goes into police funds, 
the Is. per week that he pays, and for this he is pro- 
vided with lodging, bed, firing, and the making of 
his bed. 

1023. Is he also provided with a servant? Does 
that deduction also go to pay the wages of a servant 
for cleaning the station-house? — The servant who 
makes his bed and cleans his room is paid for by the 
Government. The mess money includes the cost of 
cooking, service, and food. 

1024. By service you mean the catering ? — Yes. 

1025. You have just told us that the cost of 
living in the section-house comes to about 13s. to 14s. 
a-week. Gan you tell us what the average cost of 
lodgings is for single men living out of section- 
houses? — A single man living, as he can, out of the 
section-house pays 3s. Gd. per week. 

1026. Then the single man who is not accommo- 
dated in the section-house is in a worse position than 
the man who is accommodated there ? — He has to pay 
for everything. 

1027. Is the Is. 'a week stopped from a single 
man not living in the section-house ? — No ; he is in a 
much worse position than his fellow who lives in the 
section-house, and he consequently prays week after 
week that there may be a vacancy in the section- 
house, and that he may be taken in. 

1028. Because then he would have to pay only Is. 
per week ?— Yes, he would have to pay only Is. then, 
and he would have many comforts. 

1029. The difference between Is. and 3s. 6<?.is very 
important to him?— Yes; it comes upon a young 
man very hard, and is apt to induce him to leave 
the police quickly, as many young men do before 
the end of three months, because they are sent to 
live at a coffee-house, or as best they can, which, to 
a single young man from the country, is anything but 
comfortable. 

1 030. I ask your opinion in reference to this : do 
you think, as a matter of your own personal opinion, 
that a single man who cannot be accommodated in 
the section-house ought to receive a fair lodging- 
allowance? — It would raise a claim from the married 
police very difficult to be evaded ; and, besides that, 
if a young single man got a lodging allowance he 
would sooner stay out of the section-house. 

1031. No: because, as long as he remained single, 
he would get the lodging allowance. It is his own 
look-out if he marries?— Quite so. 

1032. Do you now think that a single man ought 
to get a lodging allowance ? — No; because then he 
would object to come into the sectfon-house. 

1033. I thought you said he prayed for the oppor- 
tunity to go in ?— Yes, so he does now, but if you 
granted him a lodging allowance he would not. By 
giving him an allowance it would be an inducement 
for him to stop out of the section-house, as allowing 
him grearer freedom, and relieving him from calls for 
special action at fires and the like. 

1034. Are the lodgings of the married and single 
men inspected by the police ?— The lodgings of the 
married police are frequently inspected by the in- 
spector, and the lodgings of the single police are 
inspected daily by the inspector, weekly by the 
superintendent, and quarterly by the District Super- 
intendents, throughout the service. I would wish to 
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be permitted to say, in concluding my evidence before 
this Committee, that I only hope that my visit to this 
metropolis will be of some service to my brother 
officers of the Dublin metropolitan police, whom l 
consider the finest body of police in Great Britain. 
Personally, having been in every great city of 


England and Scotland, and upon great State occasions, 
where I have seen the best officers of police called 
out, I can aver that 1 have seen no such body of men 
anywhere as 1 have’ met with in the streets of 
Dublin. 


Inspector T. Kavanagh, A Division, Dublin Metropolitan Police, examined. 


1035. Chairman. — Kindly give us your name?— 
Thomas Kavanagh. 

1036. How long have you been in the force? — 
Just twenty-five years. 

1037. How long are you an inspector? — A bout 
four years. 

1038. What division are you attached to? — I 
belong to a sub-division of the A Division. 

1039. Is it the same division you have been in 
since your appointment. — It is. 

1040. What are your duties as an inspector? — I 
may preface my evidence by saying that I am 
deputed to represent the inspectors of the A 1 )ivision 
before the Committee. My duties are to take charges 
— all the charges that come info the station against 
people, to supervise them, and to have a knowledge 
of the law bearing on each case; to see that the 
proper witnesses are in attendance before the magis- 
trate, and that the case is properly conducted. 

1041. Mr. Holmes. — Do you attend at the police- 
court to see that the case is properly conducted? — 
If possible, it is our business to attend at the police- 
court to see that the case is properly conducted. 

1042. Chairman. — What is your station ?— Chan- 
cery Lane. 

1043. What are your hours of attendance there? — 
My hours are from 10 in the morning until 8 in the 
evening, but I am often there until 12 o’clock at 
night. That is the nominal tour of duty; that is, 
when I am on day duty. Then every second week I 
am on night duty, and then I go on at 8 o’clock at 
night, and, nominally, I go off at 3 o’clock in the 
morning, and every alternate morning I go off at 
10 o’clock. I go on at 8 o’clock one night, and go 
off at 3 ; and 1 S'o on at 8 o’clock another night, and 
go off at 10 o’clock the next morning. 

1044. Mr. Holmes.-- Are 3 'our duties entirely con- 
fined to the station-house, or have you outside duties? 
— Yes, I go out at a quarter-past 8 every second 
night that I am on night duty, and I patrol the sub- 
division, visit the constables and sergeants, and see 
that they are quite correct. 

1045. What is the extent of your sub-division ? — 
The extent of my sub-division is about 2 square 
miles. 

1046. What main streets are comprised in it? — 
The only main streets are Christchurch Place, Castle 
Street, Bride Street, Heytesbury Street, and the 
South Circular Road. We have a number of low 
streets in the division that require constant super- 
vision. 

1047. Have yon anything to add to your account 
of the duties? — We have to supervise all summons 
complaints when brought in by the constables, to see 
that .they are proper to go before the magistrate, and 
to initial them. 

1048. Mr. Morris. — Have you power to fine a 
constable ? — Oh, no, Sir. We have to see after — I 
believe in my division there are something like 100 
public-houses, twenty spirit grocers and beer dealers, 
and we have quite a number of unlicensed houses to 
supervise. We have to see that proper summonses 
are taken out against them under the proper Act of 
Parliament that bears on the case. 

1049. Mr. Holmes. — What do you mean by un- 
licensed houses ? — What we call “ night ” houses. 

1050. Are those illicit houses ? — Yes. We have to 
have warrants out for them. 
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1051 . And is it specially your duty, as an inspector, 
to see to the public-houses? — It is ; and I have to make 
very careful inquiries about the character of each 
applicant for a licence. I have to attend before the 
magistrate in every case to give the character of the 
party applying for the licence. If there is a 
summons issued against him, I have to attend when 
the case is heard, and give the character of the 
house. 

1052. Do you appear before the Recorder at the 
Licensing Sessions ? — Yes ; and to make out a proper 
list of the names of persons seeking transfers and 
new licences. 

1053. And it is practically upon the information 
you give that the authorities act? — Practically so, 
and each case involves about three special reports, 
rendering necessary very delicate inquiries. 

1054. Mr. Morris. — Are you a first, second, or third- 
class inspector ? — I am a third-class inspector. 

1055. IIow many classes of inspectors are there? 
— Three. 

1056. Mr. Holmes. — What is your pay as a third- 
class inspector?— My pay is 137/. 

1057. Is that the fixed rate, or does it commence 
at that? — It commences at that, with 20/. for a house 
and 81. for uniform. 

1058. When do you say your pay is increased ? — 
When you become a second-class inspector. 

1059. Will you now kindly bring before us the 
propositions which you are anxious to advance on 
your own behalf, and on behalf of the inspectors 
whom you are deputed to represent — introducing 
them in, as you regard them, the order of their im- 
portance? — I am authorized to ask an increase of 

Pay- 

1060. Before you proceed to state the amount of 
the increase you now look for, will you tell us what 
your pay was before the last increase was given to 
the force — what was yonr pay as a third-class 
inspector ? — I was not an inspector at that time, but 
I am acquainted with the pay at that time. 

1061. You are aware, I suppose, that there was a 
large increase in the pay after 1872 ? — I am aware of 
that. 

1063. Chairman. — What increment of pay do you 
suggest, and why do you suggest it ? — I am asked to 
seek an increase of pay for third-class inspector. We 
would ask an increase of 43/. a-year, which would 
make the salary 180/. 

1064. Mr Holmes. — On what ground do you ask 
for that increase? — Well, Sir, we can be at no other 
business whatever, and when we retire we must live 
upon our pension, as we will not get employment in 
this country. 

1065. You want the pay increased in order that 
when you retire the pension may be proportionately 
increased? — Yes, that ; and I may add, the present 
pay we have is scarcely sufficient to keep ourselves 
and our families respectable, because we must be 
respectable, we must turn out respectably ; we cannot 
associate with low persons, and we must live in 
respectable localities. 

1066. Do you know what a third-class inspector 
gets in London?— I think it is something about 
117/. 6s. 6d. a-year. 

1067. And on what ground do you ask to be put 
in a still better position than a third-class inspector 
in London, remembering that you are now 40/. a-year 
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Iuspcctor better? — Well, the inspectors in London generally . 

T. Kavanagh. rise to a Higher position than we can attain to, 
— — their prospects are better, and they are generally 
15 Sei ’' ’ 18S2- drafted to other forces in the Colonies, and so forth. 

1068. Mr. Morris. — Now, are you aware of that 
fact yourself, or is it one of those chimerical ideas 
that are afloat in Ireland, about the green hills far 
away, and so on ? Are you aware of a single case 
such as you mention ? — I could not name cases of the 
kind. 

1069. Mr. Holmes. — In order to compare your 
prospects with the men in London, will you tell me the 
rates of pay given to first and second-class inspectors 
in Dublin ? — The rate of pay of a first-class inspector 
is 1604, with the same allowances as a third-class 
inspector gets. 

1070. And what has a second-class inspector? — 
150/. 

1071. And have not they an allowance too ? — Yes, 
the same allowance. 

1072. Are you aware that the inspectors in London 
have no allowances in addition to their pay ?— I am 
not aware of it. I did not make myself up on that 
point. 

1073. Counting the allowance for lodging, your pay 
amounts to 157/. a-year ? — It does. 

1074. On looking over a Return which was handed 
in by Mr. Walker, District Superintendent of the 
Londou metropolitan police, I find that 157/. a-year 
is nearly as much as the amount of pay given to 112 
of the first-class inspectors in London. The pay 
given to 112 first-class inspectors in Londou amounts 
to 162/. 19s. Now, with that knowledge, are you 
still prepared to ask for so large an addition to your 
pay as you have just mentioned? — Well, I would be 
glad to get it. The officers of the A Division agreed 
tO’ ask this. 

1075. I am sure that the inspectors of the Dublin 
metropolitan police force are as reasonable as they 
undoubtedly are a most intelligent body of men, and, 
that being- so, do you think, if they were fully aware 
of the rates of pay in London, and that they were in 
a better position, as it would turn out, than the 
corresponding ranks there — do you think they would 
still press for an improvement in their position as 
regards pay — confining yourself to that head for the 
present ? — Well, I must saj' that I do not think we 
would base our claims at all upon the London in- 
spectors. 

1076. Then upon what grounds do you seek it? — 
In consequence of the rise of pay lately given to the 
officers of the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

1077. Now, with what class in the Royal Irish 
Constabulary do you inspectors compare yourselves ? 
— With the sub-inspectors. Our duties are much 
more severe than theirs. 

1078. How many men have you authority over in 
your position of inspector? — I have about eighty-two. 

1079. Chairman. — In your sub-division? — Yes. 

1080. Mr. Holmes. — And what is the extent of your 
authority ? — I can report them for offences. I have 
no power to fine them, but I can recommend them to 
my superiors as being- worthy of promotion for good 
conduct and efficiency in the discharge of their 
duties. 

1081. Mr. Morris. — You have general supervision 
over the men under your charge ? — Yes. 

1082. Upon what grounds do you ask an increase 
of pay? — Well, the population of my district exceeds 
that of any five sub-inspectors’ districts. 

1083. Have you taken the trouble to make a cal- 
culation, that you speak so accurately? — I did not 
make a calculation, nor have I one here with me. 

1084. Is there any other reason? — And between 
2,000 and 3,000 charges pass through my hands — 
charges taken for all crimes. My hours of duty are 
longer than that of the Constabulary. 

1085. How can you say that ? — We have to be on 
duty night and day ; they never do any night duty. 

1086. How do you know that? — I know it from 
members of the force. They have to go on patrol — — 


1087-1088. You are now comparing yourselves 
with the sub-inspectors ? — I do not want to compare 
myself with them in status. 

1089. Supposing- you were retiring, I presume you 
would retire under the old pension? — I would, Sir. 

1090. Chairman. — Now having, done with pay, will 
you please proceed with the next head? Have you 
anything to complain of as to retiring under the old 
pension system ? — I wish to state that we would 
seek an increase of house-rent to 40/. ; we have 20/. at 
present. 

1091. Mr. Morris. — Besides the 43/. already men- 
tioned ? — Yes. 

1092. Would you seek any increase in the uniform 
allowance ? — Yes, Sir. Our present allowance for 
uniform is 81. ; we want it increased to 151. 

1093. Mr. Holmes. — In point of fact, you ask to 
receive under the head of pay and allowances 235/. 
a-year ? — Yes. 

1094. Mr. Morris. — Are you aware that the super- 
intendents in London — whose position is a grade 
higher than yours — are only allowed 11/. a-year for 
uniform ? — I am not ; but I know this much, that it 
costs me more than 15/. for uniform. 

1095. Chairman. — Well now, if you have dealt with 
the question of pay and allowances sufficiently, would 
you take up the next subject — that of the compen- 
sation you seek for extra duty for the last three 
years ? — We seek compensation for the last thi-ee 
years’ extra duty. 

1096. Mr. Holmes. — How much do you ask? — • 
Three months’ pay. 

1097. The same as was given to the Royal Irish 
Constabulary ? — Yes. 

1098. Mr. Morris. — Do you consider that that 
would be a fair allowance to be made for the extra 
work ? — I think it would. 

1099. Is it your opinion that very much extra 
work was thrown upon yourself, and upon the men 
under aud above you, in consequence of the agitation 
in connection with the Land League, and the meetings, 
prosecutions, and everything of that sort ? — Yes. 

1100. Within the last three years?— Yes. 

1101. Were the men out of pocket by reason of 
those extra duties in consequence of the state of the 
country ? — I think they were. 

1102. Mr. Holmes. — How? — Well, they would be 
kept out so long that they could not get home to their 
dinners, and they might have to get refreshments. 

1103. Are you aware that perhaps the chief reason 
that this sum of money was granted to the Consta- 
bulary was in order to recoup them for the serious 
pecuniary losses they had to incur during that 
period ? — Yes. 

1104. Don’t you think, therefore, that in order to 
entitle yourself to a similar allowance you would 
have to show, in the first instance, that you were 
seriously out of pocket ? — I cannot say that the men 
were seriously out of pocket. 

1105. You are of course aware that in many parts 
of the country, in the most disturbed districts, the 
Constabulary had a very great deal of extra duty of 
a very painful character to perform? — They had, of 
course. 

1106. That they were exposed to a deal of rough 
treatment to which the police in Dublin, except on 
one or two occasions, were not exposed? — Well, 
we are exposed to more rough treatment than any 
other force in the United Kingdom. 

1107. As a general rule? — Yes. 

1108. Chairman. — Do you think that assaults, and 
other injuries inflicted on the police, were greater in 
number during the last three years than previously? — 
Yes. 

1109. And were your duties more onerous — more 
severe ? — Yes, a great deal more severe. Why, in 
consequence of those meetings we would have to call 
men out before their regular tour of duty would 
commence, and keep them out, and the result of that 
would often be that a man was out the whole day 
and portion of the night. 
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1110. Mr. Holmes— Were those duties required of 
the force generally? — They were. The reason of 
that was, and is, that we are not able to meet a strain 
when it comes upon us. We must depend upon the 
men of our division, and therefore we must put 
increased duty on them. 

1111. Within the last three years was any addition 
made to the strength of the police to meet this extra 
work ? — None whatever. 

1112. Do you think that the men seriously took to 
heart the fact that they were left out in the cold in 
reference to the gratuity for extra duty ? — They did. 

1113. And then you think that it had a very serious 
effect upon their minds? — Yes. 

1 1 14. Chairman — And still affects them ?— Yes. 

1115. It contributed, in your opinion, to the present 
discontent ? — Yes, Sir. 

1116. That it was the main fact in bringing about 
the present discontent ? — Yes. 

1117. Mr. Holmes. — You are clearly of that 
opinion ? — I am clearly of that opinion. 

1118. Chairman. — What is the next topic you wish 
to deal with ? — Our next complaint is in respect to 
officers dying in the service before signing for their 
gratuity. 

1119. Mr. Holmes. — You must explain that, as we 
are quite ignorant of what you mean ? — The gratuity 
is that you are allowed a month’s pay for each year’s 
service if you are struck off. 

1120. Do you mean that if a man is obliged through 
ill-health to leave the force before he has completed 
fifteen years’ service he then gets a gratuity equal to 
one month’s pay for each year of service? — Yes, that 
is so. 

1121. Would you now explain what happens in the 
event of the man not signing for that gratuity ? — If 
a man dies after his gratuity paper is made out, 
without having signed that paper, the gratuity is for- 
feited. 

1122. Mr. Morris. — In other words, you would 
wish that the widow or orphans of the man who died 
should obtain that gratuity which he would have got 
if he had lived to complete the necessary formalities? 
— Yes, quite so. We also wish that if a married 
officer is killed or dies in the service through injuries 
received in the discharge of his duties, his wife should 
be entitled to a pension as long as she remains single, 
and also his children. 

1123. Chairman.- — Equal, I suppose, to what he 
would have got had he retired through ill-health ? — I 
would leave that to the Government. I would not 
dictate the amount or proportion. And wo would 
wish to have that man’s children provided for up to 
the age of 16 years. 

1124. Mr. Morris. — By some allowance ? — Yes, Sir ; 
we feel that very much, because we are men who 
never have any means to fall back on. 

1125. Mr. Holmes. — If a married officer was killed 
upon duty, would any gratuity be given to his 
family ? — Well, they may get a gratuity. 

1126. Mr. Morris. — But you would wish to have 
that a rule of the force ? — Yes, I should wish to have 
that the rule. 

1127. And you consider that such a rule would be 
for the benefit of the police force and also for the 
benefit of the public service ? — I do. 

1128. Chairman. — What other view have you to 
place before us ? — I wish now to deal with the ques- 
tion of pensions, and with regard to the rate of pen- 
sions under which men are who joined the force, like 
myself, before 1867. I wish to say that we desire an 
increment of one-thirtieth of pay and house-allow- 
ance for each year’s service, in addition to periodical 
periods of fifteen, twenty, and twenty-five years, and 
up to thirty years’ service, when a man shall be 
allowed to retire on the full pay of his rank. This 
applies to the men under the 1847 Act, of which there 
are now 387 remaining in the force. 

1129. Mr. Holmes. — Are you not aware that the men 
who joined the force before 1867 are under an ex- 
ceptionally favourable scale of pensions? — We do 
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not complain of the pensions, but we complain of 
this : if, for instance, I serve twenty-nine years and 
eleven months, I am only pensioned for twenty-five 
years. 

1130. You would get three-fourths of your pay? 
—Yes. 

1131. Are you aware that no other branch of the 
Civil Service can get more than two-thirds of their 
pay ? — I am, 

1132. And that in the general body of the Civil 
Service a man must have served forty years, and be 
over 60 years of age, to entitle him to that two- 
thirds ? — Yes, but, as I said before, when we leave 
the service we must live on the pension we get ; wo 
cannot increase it by any means. The fact of being 
a policeman will entirely preclude one from getting 
any other employment. 

1133. Is it not the case that after twenty years’ 
service a man who had joined the force before 1867 
can, if incapacitated, get two-thirds of his pay? — 
Yes. 

1134. Is not two-thirds of their pay after twenty 
years’ service a very liberal rate of pension, bearing 
in mind what I have just said, that an ordinary 
member of the Civil Service can only get two-thirds 
after forty years’ service, and after he has attained 
the age of 60 years ? — I know that ; but, as I said 
before, we cannot supplement our pensions by employ- 
ment. We cannot get it, and if I retired to-morrow 
I should have to retire on a pension for twenty years’ 
service. 

1135. Then in point of fact you are not satisfied 
with the extremely and exceptionally favourable scale 
of pensions under which you are entitled to retire ? — 
I don’t think you should say I am not satisfied. 

1136. Well, you wish to improve what is already 
so good? — -Yes. 

1137. Are you aware — and if not I may mention it 
to you as a fact — that the highest rate of pension 
under which a member of the London metropolitan 
police force can retire is only two-thirds of his pay ? 
— I am. 

1138. Are you aware that the members of the 
London police force never could retire upon full pay, 
or even upon three-fourths of their pay ; that the 
most they could retire upon at any time since the 
force was formed was two-thirds of their pay? — I 
am not. 

1 139. Now that I have made you aware of that 
fact, do you still ask to have your exceptionally 
favourable scale of pensions further improved? — I 
do, and for this reason : that when a police officer or 
constable retires in Loudon, there is a situation open 
for him, and he can supplement his pension by em- 
ployment. It is a passport to good employment to 
be a member of the police force in London. It is 
quite the reverse in the case of a member of tho 
Dublin metropolitan police. 

1140. Is it not the case that a pensioner of the 
police in Dublin finds it very easy to get employment ? 
Are there not many cases of pensioners being em- 
ployed as hall-porters and messengers in houses of 
business, and obtaining such like employment ? — That 
had been the case up to about three years ago, but 
many of them had to leave since then. 

1141. Why; are you stating this from your own 
knowledge? — Yes. 

1142. That many pensioners who had been em- 
ployed were obliged to leave their employment? — 
Yes. 

1143. Why ? — For no cause in life other than the 
fact that they were ex-policemen. 

■ 1144. Then do you state as a fact within your own 

knowledge that pensioners from the police force in 
Dublin have within the last three years been obliged 
to leave their employment simply because they were 
policemen at one time, and because of the hostility 
felt towards the police? — I am not aware ot that, 
that is, I could not state a case except one, but that 
is over three years ago. But there are others who 
could state cases. 
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1145. But you cannot make that statement of your 
own knowledge ? — No. 

1146. Do you seriously believe that pensioners 
now would find it difficult, if not impossible, to get 
employment because they belonged to the police 
force ? — That is the fact. 

1147. And you seriously believe that? — Yes ; I 
know myself that it is very difficult for a policeman 
to get a house to live in. 

1148. At present in Dublin? — Yes, at present in 
Dublin. 

1149. But you don’t think that the present feelings 
of the public towards the police are likely to con- 
tinue ? — I hope not, but I’m afraid they will. 

1150. Prior to the last three years, surely, good 
relations existed between the people and the police ? 
— Well, I could not say good relations — 1 would not 
say good relations. I would like to add as another 
reason why I ask for an increase of pay that the cost 
of living is higher in Dublin than in London. House- 
rent is much dearer ; you would pay more for the 
same class of house in Dublin than in London, and 
besides that a superintendent can let portion of his 


house in London, a privilege that we are debarred 
from in Dublin. 

1151. Are you not allowed to let part of your 
house? — We could not let an inch. 

1152. Are you forbidden to do it ? — Yes; we take 
a big house, and we must keep it whether we are 
able to furnish it or not. 

1153. You cannot sublet any portion of it? — No, 
we cannot sublet any portion of it. 

1154. As regards that last statement of yours, that 
superintendents of police in London are at liberty to 
let portion of their houses, we have no knowledge of 
that, but we shall ascertain from Mr. Walker how the 
facts are in reference to that? — I am led to believe 
that they can. whereas we cannot. 1 would also like 
to a id, before concluding my evidence, and to state on 
behalf of myself and of the men who joined the force 
before 1867, that we think we should be allowed to 
retire after thirty years’ service without a medical 
certificate. 

1155. Chairman . — Have you anything further to 
lay before us ? — No, Sir. 


[The Committee then adjourned until next day.] 


Fifth Day. — IGth SEPTEMBER, 1882. 

Present : 

Mr. J . W. O’Donnell, Mr. George Morris, D.L., and Mr. It. W. A. Holmes. 


District Superintendent Robert Walker, London Metropolitan Police, recalled. 


1156. Chairman.. — I wish to ask you what are the 
average fines in the London metropolitan police for 
ordinary and trivial breaches of discipline, not in- 
volving serious criminality, insubordination, or serious 
breaches of discipline? — The usual course is for the 
superintendent to reprimand and admonish. 

1157. In the first instance? — Yes, in the first 
instance. If a repetition of the neglect follows he 
will fine Is., seldom more. 

1158. Then the first offence is only a shilling? — 
The first offence is always a reprimand and caution, 
the second is a small fine, usually to the extent of Is. 

1159. Mr. Holmes. — Is that the case even if the 
first offence be drunkenness? — The first offence of 
drunkenness is always met by a fine of 5s. 

1160. Chairman. — Without any reprimand ? — With 
a reprimand. The first offence of drunkenness is 
always fined 5s., no less. 

1161. In ordinary breaches of discipline of a trivial 
nature the course usually is to reprimand, aud if there 
is a second offence — a similar offence, a mere 
trifling breach of discipline, the first penalty is Is.? — 
Yes. 

1162. But in a case of drunkenness, for the first 
offence the punishment or penalty is 5s. fine and 
reprimand? — Yes, and a reprimand always accom- 
panies the fine. The second offence . of drunkenness 
usually entails the loss of two days’ pay. 

1 1 63. In all grades ?— We, as a rule, never find 
drunkenness in any other grade than that of constable. 
Drunkenness in the case of a sergeant would, in all 
probability, bring reduction of rank, unless his con- 
duct had been for many years good. If a man is 
reported for drunkenness he is sent before the district 


superintendent— usually sent before the district super- 
intendent, the superintendent having no power to 
punish a first drunken report without asking permis- 
sion. The district superintendent deals with the con- 
stable according to his general character. A fine of 
three days’ pay always follows a second or third 
drunken report, along with a reprimand and strong- 
caution as to the future. If the conduct of the 
constable has not been generally good the district 
superintendent may fine him four days’ pay, the full 
extent of his power to punish. 

1164. — Mr. Holmes . — Then the limit of the punish- 
ment that the district superintendent can impose is 
a fine of four days’ pay ? — Yes, four days’ pay. In 
case the constable has suffered by abrasions in the 
face or the like so as to unfit him for duty, he is sus- 
pended until reported by the divisional surgeon fit to 
resume duty, and then he comes up upon the original 
report. 

1165. Does his pay go on during that time? — Sus- 
pension at once stops the pay during unfitness, and he 
comes up to be dealt with upon the original report. 
A step beyond that still. A long-continued course of 
misconduct, the constable being in either the second 
or first grades of his rank, is followed by reduction of 
class, imposed by the district superintendent, but 
which must be approved by the Commissioner after- 
wards. 

1166. You mean habitual drunkenness ? — Yes, 
habitual drunkenness, and latterly 'the Commissioner 
lias directed that in no case shall a constable be 
reduced without the district superintendent or the 
Assistant Commissioner fixing the period to be 
reduced. 
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1167. In all cases that" has to be done ? — Yes, from 
six months to two years. 

1168. Chairmen. — Are those fines recorded as 
against the man's pension ? — They are recorded 
against the man, and they may affect his pension. 

1169. As a rule, do they?— As a rule, they do 
not. 

1170. Mr. Morris. — It depends upon the class of 
offences, I suppose, for which the fine is inflicted, 
whether it militates against his pension or not ; if it 
is a very serious offence it does, I suppose ? — Yes. 
All reports are recorded. 

1171. Supposing a man oversleeps himself and is 
not in time at the police-court ; or, supposing a man 
forgets any particular documents, those are all portions 
of discipline for breaches of which he is pul ed up, or 
may be fined, but in no one of those cases would 
there be any difference in the man’s pension, I sup- 
pose? — If he fails to attend at the proper time for 
duty, the inspector on duty cautions first, and there 
is no record. If he repeats that twice or three times 
he appears before the superintendent, who reprimands 
and cautions again ; but if this neglect goes on the 
superintendent then fines, and that is recorded against 
him upon his defaulter’s sheet, and goes to the end of 
his police career. Every entry upon the morning 
report — the daily morning report — affecting a con- 
stable, and proved against him, is entered upon the 
defaulter’s sheet, and is carried along with him to the 
end of his career if he be thirty years in the service. 

1172. And does that affect his pension? — If the 
constable has not conducted himself well during the 
whole course of his police career, if he has been guilty 
of drunkenness, or, it might be, insubordination or 
serious misconduct, the Commissioner then assumes 
the right to reduce or recommend the reduction of 
the rate of the pension he would be otheiwise 
entitled to according to his class or rank to the 
Secretary of State. 

1173. That just comes, in terms, to this — that for 
serious offences he may be, and is, reduced ; but 
for trivial offences, he is not? — Quite so; he is not 
reduced for trivial offences. 

1174. For instance, one case of drunkenness in a 
man’s career, or even two or three cases of drunken- 
ness in a man’s career, would not, in the end, bring 
about a reduction of liis pension ? — It would not. 

1175. Chairman. — It must be for serious offences 
more than once committed? — Yes. 

1176. ' Mr. Holmes. — But repeated cases of drunken- 
ness would have that effect? — Yes. I maybe per- 
mitted to say that our service is long-suffering. 
Within a week from this (late a constable was 
brought before me for the tenth time for being drunk 
over a service of eighteen years, and still holding a 
first-class place. 

1177. lie was not reduced ? — He had been reduced, 
but the periods of sobriety brought him up again 
from the third-rale again to the second, and from the 
second to the first, and he came before me on Monday 
last with the tenth report of drunkenness to answer 
for. He was, as I have said, a first-class constable. 
I fined the constable to the full extent of my power, 
and I took away his class for six months. For three 
years previously, or thereabouts, his conduct had been 
good and without report. I considered the punish- 
ment sufficient, making allowance for long service and 
for periods of sobriety, and the report of his officer that 
he was a good and efficient constable in the streets. 
When the report came before the Assistant Commis- 
sioner in the afternoon, as is customary, he sent for 
the district superintendent, and I appeared before 
him. “ I don’t feel satisfied with your decision in this 
case of drunkenness. I consider that the constable 
should be put back for a much longer period than six 
months. What do you say ? ” I gave my reasons 
for my judgment. “ 1 think,” said the Commissioner, 
“ that lie should be put back for two years, and 1 shall 
alter your decision to that,” taking the pen up and 
altering my decision of six months to two years. 
That appeared in the Police Orders of that same 


evening, and, I have no doubt, very much to the Mr.R.Waiker. 
constable’s annoyance; the district superintendent — - 

having told him the period he was put back, and 1 Sept., l- 82. 
finding afterwards that it had been extended to four 
times the length. 

1178. Now tell me, when this man retires, assuming 
that he conducts himself well during the rest of his 
career in the police, when he retires is it probable that 
that those cases of drunkenness will militate against 
his pension ? — In this particular case, if the constable 
has been sober for two or three years, and has brought 
no disgrace upon himself, I do not believe that the 
Commissioner would lower the pension if he has 
returned to his first-class. 

1179. If a man be reduced for any period, long or 
short, may he, by his subsequent good conduct, 
reinstate himself in his original grade? — Certainly. 

I do not think, from my point of view and past 
experience, that the Assistant Commissioner acted 
with due consideration towards this man; but the 
constable had no appeal. 

1180. Chairman. — Can any person under your posi- 
tion in the force fine a man for these ordinary and 
trivial offences, or for such a case as you have just 
mentioned? — No; the superintendent can fine in the 
case of the first drunken report with sanction, and 
the second he must refer to me. An inspector of 
police has no power to reprimand, much less fine, a 
man. 

1181. In the case of a married man (with a wife 
and family) having been killed in the discharge cf his 
duty, is there any provision made for his widow and 
children ? — Yes, according to the Police Orders. For 
the children a separate sum, for the wife so much, 
and each child under 13 years of age a separate sum, 
so long as the wife remains a widow. 

1182. Then you say in such a case as I put there 
is provision made for the widow and the children, as 
long as the woman remains a widow? — Yes, a very 
fair provision ; not sufficient to maintain the widow 
without work, but, nevertheless, a sum probably 
equal to 20(. a-year for life, in a case in which the 
husband has lost his life in the discharge of his 
duty. 

1183. Mr. Morris. — One of the inspectors who gave 
his evidence before us yesterday complained that 
when a man who has not completed fifteen years’ 
service dies before the necessary forms had been gone 
thiougu to enable him to receive the gratuity of one 
month’s , pay for each year of service, that in that 
event the gratuity is not paid, and the men of the 
Dublin force seem to think that when a man dies 
before the necessary forms have been completed that 
the gratuity which he would have received had the 
forms been properly complied with should be paid to 
his family. What is the case in the London police 
force with regard to a matter of this kind? — 1 cer- 
tainly do not remember any case of a man dying 
between the recommendation and the return from the 
Home Office of the gratuity, but I have known 
instances where the widow has signed for such gra- 
tuity, but at what time the husband died I am not in 
a position to say, but I have seen the widow’s signa- 
ture for the gratuity that ought to have been received 
by the dead husband on its coming back from the 
Home Office. Say that a constable has been recom- 
mended for the gratuity by the surgeon-in-chief, who 
alone recommends, the papers would come to the 
Commissioner, they would be written out, sent over 
to the Home Office in due form, and be returned by 
the Home Office, and were the husband to die in the 
interval, the widow would receive the amount and 
sign for it. 

1184. But supposing the husband dies before the 
recommendation has been sent forward, would the 
widow get the gratuity? — No. If the husband dies 
before the recommendation of the chief surgeoD, the 
widow would not certainly receive any gratuity 
except the gratuity that every widow receives from 
the constables, who subscribe Id. each upon the 
death of each of their comrades, and which amounts 
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Mf. R, Walker, to 30/., and that is received by each widow ; that 30/. 

has nothing, however, to do with any Government 

16 Sept., 1882. arrangement. 

1185. Don’t you think where a constable has con- 
ducted himself thoroughly well during his period in 
the force, and dies under fifteen years’ service, before 
the recommendation has been forwarded to the Home 
Secretary — don’t you think, in a case of that kind, it 
would be only just to give the gratuity which he 
would have been entitled to had the necessary forms 
been complied with to his widow, the non-compliance 
not having been through any fault of the deceased 
man’s. What is your opinion as to the equity of 
such a case ? — Clearly the equity would be to give 
the widow what the husband is entitled to. 

1186. Mr. Holmes. — As we have the good fortune 
to have you again before us, I would like to ask you 
a few general questions. Having regard to the 
evidence given by the constabulary witnesses before 
the other Committee on the question of fuel and 
light and the cost of living, I wish to be quite sure 
that I understand the evidence which you have given 
on this question. Is it, then, the case that the London 
section-nouses are provided with fuel and light both 
for public and private purposes, and entirely at tho 
public cost ? — Yes. 

1187. Speaking generally, is the fuel which is sup- 
plied at the public cost sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the men ? — Yes, in all the large stations, 
and only insufficient in small stations in the exterior 
districts. 

1188. Chairman. — In out-of-the-way stations where 
a small number of men are located ? — Yes. 

1189. Mr. Holmes. — What rooms in the station- 
house are supplied with fires? — The charge-room, 
the library, the reserve-room, and the kitchens (two), 
as a rule. 

1190. Are the bed-rooms in which the men are 
sleeping supplied with fires in the winter months ? 
—No. 


1191. You told us that the cost of messing comes 
to about 8s. a- week; what expenses exactly are 
covered by this sum ? — All that is purchased for the 
daily dinner, the cost of food and the coolring of the 
food, and the cleaning of the kitchens, 

1192. The cost of the food, the payment of the 
cook, and the cleaning of the kitchen V — Yes. 

1193. You also told us that the cost of the men’s 
breakfasts and suppers comes to about os. or 6s. 
a-week ; can you tell us whether the men take meat 
at those meals ? — As a rule, the men take meat, but 
the men of the different countries have peculiarities 
in regard to the eating of meat. The Irishman does 
not, the Scotchman seldom, the Englishman always. 

1194. But you think that the allowance of 5s. or 
6s. a-week for those two meals of breakfast and 
supper is sufficient to provide them with meat, if 
they like it? — Yes, ample. The Irishman is the more 
saving of the three. The dinner, I may add, is so 
ample that many of the men cannot eat the quantity 
supplied to them, and they put a portion away into 
their lockers for supper. 

1195. Returning again to the subject of promotion, 
you have told us that a constable of the third-class 
rises to the second after three years ? — Yes. 

1196. And from the second to the first after five 
years ? — Yes. 

1197. Now, am I to understand that a constable 
who conducts himself properly is quite certain to rise 


from each class after the periods which you have 
named, or, in other words, that there are always a 
sufficient number of vacancies to enable promotion 
after such periods ? — The rising by class has nothing 
to do with vacancies. Promotion is certain after 
those periods, there being no fixed number of con- 
stables in the class. 

1198. Is there a fixed number of sergeants? — Yes, 
fixed by the Secretary of State. 

1199'. Then a man cannot be promoted from the 
rank of constable to that of sergeant until there is a 
vacancy ? — Not until there is a vacancy in the case of 
a sergeant. The promotion above the rank of first- 
class constable depends upon the number of vacancies, 
and not upon the length of service. The number of 
each rank throughout the service is fixed — constables, 
sergeants, and inspectors — by the Secretary of State. 
The number of constables in each class is not fixed. 

1200. Is the number in each class of sergeants 
fixed?— No ; they pass to the grade according to 
time. Third-class rises to second, and second to first 
by time and conduct. 

1201. Inspector Kavanagh told us yesterday that 
the inspectors of the Dublin force were not at liberty 
to let any portion of their houses to lodgers. Is that 
the case in London ? — There is no such restriction in 
our service. 

1202. Chairman. — They may let lodgings if they 
please ? — They do, as a matter of fact. 

1202a. Mr. Holmes . — Inspector Kavanagh, in giving 
an account of the duties of the inspectors in Dublin, 
told us that he had to take all the charges that came 
into the station against people, to supervise them and 
to have a knowledge of the law bearing on each case, 
to see that the proper witnesses are in attendance 
before the magistrate, and that the case is properly 
conducted. He has also, every second night that he 
is on duty, to patrol the sub-division, visit the con- 
stables and sergeants, and see that they are quite 
correct. His tours of duty are as follows : day tour, 
10 A.ar. to 8 p.m., 10 hours ; first night tour, 8 p.m. to 
3 a.m., 7 hours ; second night tour, 8 p.m. to 10 a.m., 
14 hours; making an average tour of 10x hours. 
Will you tell us how the duties in London, compare ? 
— The general duties are similar in London, certainly 
not less, and the tours of duty are nearly alike ; the 
tours are : day tour, 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., 12 hours ; night 
tour, 9 p.m. to 6 a.m., 9 hours ; the average tour being 
10J hours. 

12025. Inspector Kavanagh also told us that the 
Dublin inspectors ought to be in a better position than 
the London men on the ground that the latter could 
rise to a higher position, that their prospects are 
better, and that they got appointments in the Colo- 
nies ; is this the case ? — Certainly not ; there are only 
some twenty -five superior places that several hundred 
of the next rank can aspire to, and as to the Colonies, 
I never knew an instance. 

1202c. The same witness stated that the pension 
scale for the Dublin force should be more favourable 
than the London scale on the ground that when a 
police officer retires in London there is a situation 
open for him ; it is a passport to good employment to 
be a member of the police force in London ; is this 
so ? — It is not so. In Londoli a pensioner has to fight 
his way like other men, and, being “worn out,” the 
labour capacity of our men is not great, consequently 
they can only obtain light employment, which means 
light wages. 


Inspector William Thokpe, A Division, Dublin Metropolitan Police, examined. 
(Inspector Peter Cox, E Division, Dublin Metropolitan Police, being also present.) 


Inspector 1203. Chairman .— What is your name? — William 
ffm. Thorpe. Thorpe. 

1204. What is your rank in the Dublin metropoli- 

16 Sept., 1882. ^ an police ? — I am a second-class inspector. 


1205. Of what division? — The A Division. 

1206. How long have you been in the service? — 
Nearly twenty-five years. I was examined before the 
Commission that sat in 1872. I was then a sergeant 
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1207. When were you promoted to your present that?— There is this difference between men in r„snector 

position? — Pour years and a-half ago. London and ourselves, that there a man may have Wm. Thorpe. 

1208. What do you wish to bring- under our the members of bis family employed, or engaged in 

notice? and, in stating the various matteis, mention a lucrative business, and that we cannot have We 16 Sept., 1882 . 
them in, according to your view, the order of their are debarred by the rules of the service from embark- 
importance. — I wish to bring under your notice the ing in any trade or following any calling while in the 

subject of the pay which we receive at present. I police. 

have 150/. a-year, and, in addition to that, I am 1219. Surely, if you have a son that has attained 
allowed 20/. a-year for rent, but I pay 80/. I used to sufficient age and can take employment, you do not 
pay 45/., but I was unable to continue it. I have mean to say that the rules of the force prevent him 
also 8/. for uniform ; that is all that I am allowed. from earning a livelihood independently of you ? 

1209. Mr. Holmes .— That is 178/. altogether?— No, Sir; but I mean to say that there is a difficulty 
Yes, Sir. In consequence of the rules of the force found, and a very great difficulty found, in Dublin in 
about compensation and pensions, I am obliged, in g-etting employment for that son, in consequence of 
the interests of my family, to pay 2i£ insurance, his being the son of a policeman. 

which reduces my salary considerably. There, is no 1220. But surely, if he was a capable fellow and 
provision made for us at present. Suppose I were to if you gave him a good education, would he not have 
die without a doctor seeing me, my family could not the same chance of getting on in life in Dublin as 
get one penny. And, then, suppose I was to die in any where else ? — He would — in London, 
the service, if my family were to get what I should 1221. Are you not aware that all the Government 
be entitled to, and not the Government, why, I need Offices — Customs, Excise, every Government Office, 

not require to pay so much insurance. I believe, except the Foreign Office — is now open to 

1210. Are you aware that your pay as a second- public competition, and the tinker’s son is on a level 
class inspector, exclusive of _ allowances, is more than with the duke’s son if he is able to pass the exami- 
the pay of a second-class inspector in London?— I nation? — That is so, no doubt; but it is the “if” 
am, Sir ; but London and Ireland differ materially in that makes all the difference. 

many things. For instance, suppose I was an in- 1222. Now, I would like to have an explanation 
spector in London, and left on pension, I would not from you as to that. You being an intelligent man, 
have much difficulty in getting employment for my I would like to have an explanation from you of 
children. Here, I cannot; it is almost impossible, what you mean when you say that your son, through 
There is a sort of passive coldness shown towards us being the son of a policeman, is debarred from taking 
and our families that does not at all exist in London, his place among the rank and file, when every class 
or, I think, out of Ireland, or anywhere in the world, in the community, from the tinker to the duke, can 

In fact, our own relations are cold to us. _ compete for Government situations ? — It requires 

1211. Chairman. — Has that feeling been increased means to educate a person for a Government situation, 

lately? — It has, indeed — very much. Where is the education to be got? I send some of 

1212. Within what period? — Within the last three my children to the public school in Marlborough 

or four years- -since the commencement of the Land Street, and I have to pay 10s. a quarter for each. 

i League agitation. Of course, it must be borne in Where four or five children are going to school, and 

mind that we are all men recruited from the rural this has to be paid for, and he has to educate them up 
| districts. to 17 or 18 years of age— until the time they would 

1213. Mr. Holmes . — Are you aware that, between come to get a Government situation — it represents a 
allowances and pay, the amount you receive from the lot of money. 

Government is about 35/. more than a second-class 1223. Mr. Holmes . — A second-class inspector in 
inspector in London, who gets 144/. 14s. a-year, but London would be in a worse position than you are in 
he receives no allowance whatsoever? — Of course, Dublin, as he would have a lower salary than you, 
that is quite correct; but there are a great many and education is fully as dear?— I know nothing 
things in connection with that. For instance, it is about the London police ; I am only speakino- of my 
possible for a man having more suitable intelligence own force. 

to advance to the rank of inspector while quite a 1224. And you must remember that the examin- 
youug man in London. ations for those different Departments are actually 

1214. But we are dealing with second-class in- held in Dublin?— I am aware of that; but what I 

spectors ? — A man works for a long time in the want to put forward is this : how many men who 
Dublin metropolitan police before he attains the raqk are candidates, prepared at considerable expense, go 
of inspector. up for the examination, fail, and are thrown out 

1215. We are talking about second-class inspectors, altogether. It is a risky thing. 

I am comparing your position with officers of the 1225. Mr. Moms. — Then, of course, that risk must 
same rank in London. I am asking you to consider attend everybody in the community as well as police- 
that the pay of a second-class inspector in London is men or their sons ?— Now, for instance, in the con- 

I considerably less than what you are getting, and stabulary there is a rule made there for the officers’ 

therefore to try and address an argument to us in sons ; they get a privilege in connection with the 

order to show that your pay should be increased ? — service, for they are admitted at special examinations, 

Well, I find it insufficient. I may state to you here and they pass into the service as officers. 

| that I never was a shilling in debt until I rose to the 1226. Chairman.— Do you know that of your own 
I rank of inspector, and then it was caused by the knowledge ?— I do, Sir. I know there is an examin- 
I purchase of my uniform and the changing to lodgings atiou of officers’ sons held, and that they have special 
. suitable to the position. I had to incur debt that I privileges as to age. 

have not got wiped out yet, although I am four and 1227. Mr. Holmes.— Yes ; but they have to pass a 
f a-half years an inspector. competitive examination ? — They have, of course, Sir. 

1216. But do not you think it would be very diffi- 1228. Chairman.— Have you stated all that you 
| cult to increase your pay, having- regard to the fact wish to put before us on the question of pay? — I do 
! that officers of the same class in London are actually not know that there is anything more that I have to 
I receiving less ?— Well, it may be easier to live in say on that point. The only thing is, that I want if 
f London than in Ireland. Of course, I am not living I can to get an addition to my pay, that is the fair 

I in London, and I cannot say. meaning of it. 

1217. Mr. Morris . — You said just now that you 1229. Mr. Holmes .— Can you state what was the 
had to insure your life. I suppose you are aware pay of a second-class inspector prior to 1872 ?— 115/. 
that every prudent person in every rank of life, who a-year. 

has not large means and has a family, does the same 1230. Then there was an addition made to the pay 
thing ? Certainly. of a second-class inspector at that time of 35/. a-year? 

1218. There is certainly nothing exceptional in — Yes, Sir. 

- 
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insp-ctor 
Wm. Thorpe. 

10 Sept., 1882. 


1231. Were the allowances increased under that 
Act ?— Oh. yes. 

1232. What was the allowance for house rent ? — 
There was no fixed amount then for house rent for 
inspectors. It was according to the number in 
barracks and out of barracks. By that Commission 
the amount of allowance for rent was fixed for 
inspectors, and there was also an allowance granted 
at that time for clothing. There was no allowance 
for clothing up to that. 

1233. You had to provide your own uniform up 
to 1872? — Yes ; but at that time I was a sergeant. 

1234. The change made in 1872 resulted in this. 
You got 357. a-year as an addition to your pay, a fixed 
allowance for house rent of 207., and you got 87. for 
uniform ; whereas before that the allowance lor house 
rent was uncertain, and you had no allowance for 
uniform?— That is the fact, Sir. 

1235. Don’t you think that the change made in 
1872 was very considerably to your advantage? — 
Yes ; certainly. 

1230. And ! am sure you were quite satisfied at 
that time ? — I was not an inspector. 

1237. But the inspectors generally were satisfied? 
— They appeared very glad to get it. 

1238. Do you think the cost of living has increased 
since 1872?— I could hardly give an opinion upon 
that. The ouly thing I know is, that the cost of 
living is very great, and that I pay 10(7. and 11(7. a 
pound for meat. 

1239. Mr. Morris. — I think you said you paid at 
one time 457. a-year for your house ?— Yes. 

1240. Are you restricted by the rules of the force 
from making anything by letting lodgings? — Oh, 
certainly. 

1241. Chairman. Are you not allowed to let ap- 
portion of your house in lodgings ?- — Certainly not. 

1242. It would be contrary to rule ? — Yes, contrary 
to rule. Another thing I may mention is, that when 
I held the house at 457. a-year I had to enter into an 
agreement for three years, or otherwise I would not 
get it for less than 507. We are prohibited by the 
rules of the force from sub-letting any portion of our 
houses. 

1243. Mr. Holmes. — Do you think that the men 
would consider it a boon to be allowed to sub-let? — 
Some of them would. They would take respectable 
houses if they could let port ions to respect able tenants. 
It would be a considerable boon; I have no doubt 
about that, I know it. 

1244. They would be able to get a better class of 
houses? — Yes. 

1245. Are you obliged to reside in your division ? 
—Yes, Sir; that is the' rule of the service, that each 
man shall reside within his division. 

1246. As regards the allowance given to the Royal 
Irish Constabulary for extra duty, I presume you 
agree with Inspector Kavanagh, who gave evidence 
here, and also Superintendent Ward, that the men of 
the Dublin metropolitan police feel it to be a grievance 
that they got no allowance of a similar kind ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

1247. Chairman. You agree with the views they 
put forward on this subject ? — Yes, I do. We did a 
lot of extra duty, aud we got nothing for it. 

1248. And the result was much discontent at not 
being included in the grant of that gratuity? — Yes ; it 
sprang up rather suddenly with us. 

1249. You agree that it was a grievance, and that 
they felt it seriously ? — Yes. 

1250. Mr. Holmes. — Don’t you think that the con- 
stabulary in the disturbed parts of Ireland were much 
more entitled to be considered by the Government in 
relation to compensation for extra duty than the 
Dublin metropolitan police ?— Oh, no, Sir, I do not, 
and I will explain the reason why. The extra duties 
of the constabulary commenced somewhat earlier than 
ours did. They were engaged at the Laud League 
duties, if I may so put it, somewhat earlier than we 
were ; but later on the brunt of it came upon us all 
here in connection with the State trials, the demon- 


strations of one description or another, protection 
duty, and all these things, and we have a good deal 
of it even still, up to the present time, and the only 
difference with regard to the constabulary and our- 
selves, if there can be a difference, was in point of 
time, for the constabulary duties may be said to have 
commenced a little earlier than ours. 

1251. Are you aware that many members of the 
constabulary force were very seriously out of pocket 
by having to pay a great deal for their lodgings and 
food when absent from their station, and that this 
180,0007. was intended in a great degree to reimburse 
them for their actual loss ? — Certainly. 

1252. Can you say that the men of the Dublin 
metropolitan police force were at any loss by the 
performance of that duty ? — I cannot ; but I heard of 
one constabulary man who drew 277. out of bank and 
expended it. I have not heard of any of our men 
drawing - money out of bank to meet their expenses. 

1253. Mr. Morris. — I presume that you consider 
that the staff of the Dublin metropolitan police who 
are quartered at Kingstown had quite as much to do 
as the Royal Irish Constabulary had who were 
quartered at Bray, and who got a share of the 
gratuity ? — No ; but a good deal more. 

1254. And I presume that the men of your force 
quartered at Kingstown had as good a right to get 
something of what was going as the Royal Irish 
Constabulary who were quartered at Bray?— They 
had a better right. 

1255. Chairman. — Within the last three years has 
there been an increase of serious offences as regards 
the police, aggravated assaults on the police ? — Oh, 
yes. 

1256. You have now dealt with the question of 
pay. Have you anything else to add on that subject, 
and if not, pro rood to the next matter that you wish to 
bring under our notice ? — I wish now to allude to the 
subject of pensions, and the point l should like to 
advocate in reference to the question of pensions is 
this : that at thirty years’ service a man would have 
the option of retiring without a medical certificate. 

1257. Mr. Holmes. — You come of course under the 
favourable scale? — I do, Sir. 

1258. Will you state what that scale is?— I am 
entitled to half my pay in whatever grade I am at 
fifteen years’ service, two-thirds at twenty years, 
three-fourths at twenty-five years, and full pay at 
thirty years, provided I am returned unfit by the 
medical board. • 

1259. Don’t you consider that a very favourable scale 
of pensions?— I do, Sir. And another thing I would 
like ; I would not at all object to the medical certificate 
up to the thirty years, but that a man should after 
thirty years’ service be free to leave and go away 
without passing through a medical ordeal if he so 
desire it. Many of us, I speak for myself and those 
whose opinions I know, have a great dislike to be on 
the sick list, if we can possibly keep off it. We have 
a dislike to going to hospitals, and we would almost 
do anything sooner than go on the sick report or go 
into hospital ; and then at the end of our service to 
have to go under the ordeal of a medical examination, 
perhaps having to take medicine when we do not 
consider we want it, we feel to be a great hardship. 

1260. Mr. Morris. — Is it your experience that after 
thirty years in the police force there is not much left 
in a man for active service? — Not very much. He is 
a very fortunate man that is worth much. As a rale, 
they are completely worn out. 

1261. Chairman. — What you suggest is, that an 
alteration of the law should take place? — What I 
would suggest is, that a man at the end of thirty 
years’ service should retire without a medical 
certificate ; but 1 would not have any compulsion. 

1262 Mr. Holmes. — Inspector Kavanagh did not 
approve even r.f that favourable scale of pension ; he 
wished to have annual increments given between 
fifteen and twenty, twenty and twenty-five, and 
twenty-five and thirty years’ service. Are you pre- 
pared to put forward the fact that they are not given 
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as a grievance?— Oh, it is not a grievance. I would 
like to hive them, though. 

1263. You are not, then, prepared to go as far as 
Inspector Kavanagh is on the subject of pensions ? — 
No. It is quite new to me. 

1264. Chairman. — Would you now kindly proceed 
to refer to the next subject that you wish to 
bring before us? — I wish now to refer to a matter 
that bears on the subject of pensions. Assuming 
that I have got twenty-five years’ service and that I 
should die, my idea on the point is this, that my wife 
and my children, if alive — if I have a wife or 
children — that they should get some moiety of the 
pension I would be entitled to at twenty-five years’ 
service, that they should get some moiety of it, say, 
at least one-third, so long as my wife should remain 
a widow ; that she should enjoy that moiety of the 
pension, but in the event of her marrying that it 
should be stopped; that if I had any children 
depending- on me, that they should also be entitled to 
a moiety. 

1265. Do you mean in addition to the moiety to 
the wife? — Yes. 

1265*. But in that way you might get the whole of 
the pension ? — I am going to limit it to a certain extent ; 
that in no case the pension allowed to the wife and 
children is to exceed three-fourths of what I would 
be entitled to, and that the allowance to the children 
should cease on each of them arriving at the age of 
16 years. 

1266. And how would you apportion it ? — I would 
leave that in the hands of the Commissioner of Police. 

1267. Mr. Holmes. — You are aware that you are now 
starting a new doctrine on the subject of pensions ? — 
It may be new. 

1268. You are aware that the meaning of “ pen- 
sion” is, that it is a retiring allowance given to a 
man — to the man himself — upon leaving the service ? 
— I think also that it cannot be considered an extra- 
vagant demand to say that if I should die the 
Government should not get the benefit of my pension, 
but that my family should get the benefit — some 
benefit, at all events, in the end. 

1269. The pension is intended to reward a man for 
his service to the State, independently of whether he 
is a married or a single man? — I am aware of 
that. 

1270. And you now say that his family is to be 
considered ? — I wish my family to have what I have 
earned in the service ; that it should not die with me, 
but that it should go to the benefit of my family, and 
not to the Government. 

1271. You are only entitled to the pension on 
leaving the force; it is to reward you for a long 
period of service to the State? — Would you allow me 
to put it this way? we have always, under the Act 
of Parliament, had compensation for fifteeu years’ 
service. Well, supposing I have fifteen years’ 
service, and anything should happen to me, and I 
should die without the doctor seeing me and giving 
me the formal certificate, the fifteen years’ compen- 
sation to which I would be entitled goes into the 
hands of the Treasury, instead of into my wife’s 
hands, or the hands of my next of kin. 

1272. You mean that your wife should not lose 
the money to which you would have been entitled if 
the necessary formalities had been completed before 
your death ?— Yes, certainly, that is the point ; and I 
suppose there must be an Act of Parliament for it. 

1273. - Mr. Morris.— Before we leave this point, let 
me remind you of one thing. Take, for instance, the 
case of officers serving in the Indian army : I suppose 
you are aware that their widows and children, if the 
officers die, get some pension ? — Well, I have heard 
they do. 

1274. But are you aware that during their lifetime 
those officers are obliged to contribute an annual sum 
towards that widows’ and orphans’ fund ? — I am not 
aware of that, Sir. 

1275. But you think that, no matter how small a 
prudent man’s salary may be, if he wants to leave 
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something to his wife or to his children, it would be 
but fair that he should contribute even a small quota 
during- his lifetime to aid a fund for that purpose ? — 
Certainly, I think it would be a most proper thing 
to do. 

1276. Then, in your opinion, it would be better for 
the force if a fund was formed, the Treasury con- 
tributing part of it, and the men contributing partly, 
by subscription, for the purpose of creating a fund 
for the benefit of the widows and children of men 
who die in the service ; is that the way you wish to 
put it? — I think it would be a very good institution, 
but the present state of things is deplorable. 

1277. That is, as regards the widow and children 
surviving ? — Yes. 

1278. Mr. Holmes. — Would the men be willing to 
submit to a deduction from their pay to go towards 
creating a fund for widows and orphans? — I think 
they would, and I think it would be calculated to keep 
the service together. 

1279. Chairman. — Is there any other point you 
wish to advert to ? — I wish to refer to another matter 
in connection with pensions, where a man dies with- 
out the medical officer giving the necessary certifi- 
cate under fifteen years’ service. I consider it a 
grievance that the gratuity to which he would 
have been entitled had the necessary forms been 
complied with should not upon his death, without 
such forms haviug been complied with, be given to 
his wife or children. 

1280. We have now dealt with the questions of 
pay and pension ; what other subject do you wish to 
bring under our observation ? — I think I have touched 
on everything that concerns myself, and, beyond any 
information I can give in reference to the service 
generally, I do not know that I have anything to 
add. Here is a statement of one case of what I 
refer to. Constable William Mallins, 129 A, joined 
the service on the 5th January, 1863, and died of 
small-pox on the 1st March, 1878, having thus served 
for fourteen years and ten months. IBs compensa- 
tion papers were made out; the amount, over 70?., 
was approved by Government, and the cheque was 
filled; but he died before his signature could be 
obtained. His two orphans were sent to an industrial 
school, and a third died shortly after his death. A 
long correspondence took place between the Chief 
Commissioner and the Treasury, and after many 
months a final reply was given stating that deceased’s 
widow could not get toe compensation. 

1281. Has there been any increase within the past 
three years in the number of aggravated assaults on 
the police ? —Oh, yes, there has been an increase of 
very serious and aggravated assaults. There is, and 
has been, an increase in the violence shown towards 
us, and there has been a bitterness exhibited towards 
ua within the last three years that was never before 
so strongly marked. I would just like to add before 
closing my evidence in reference to the question of 
promotion, that, although my pay is, I am aware, 
higher than that of a second-class inspector in London, 
a man in London can attain to the position of an 
inspector at a much earlier period of life than he 
could possibly attain the same position in the Dublin 
metropolitan police, and therefore has an opportunity 
of doing more for his family than the man in Dublin 
has. In London many public offices are filled, and in 
the Colonies and elsewhere officers from the London 
metropolitan police get important appointments. I 
do not know, as to the last statement, that it relates 
a matter of fact, but I know what I have stated there 
by common report. 

1282. M r. Holmes. — Upon this question of promo- 
tion, how long is a constable in the fourth class before 
he rises to the third ? — About one year— the time is 
an average of about one year. 

1283. How long is he in the third class before he 
rises to the second ? — About four years. 

1284. And how long is he in the second class 
before he rises to the first ? — About two years. 

1285. Then on an average a man attains the posi- 
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tefepfetor lion of a. first-cl asS constable after seven years’ 
wtit; Thofpc. service ?— Yes, Sir, that is, about the average. 

16 Setit" 1|§2- 1286. Does promotion in the rank of constable 

p ’ ' 'depend upon a vacancy, or is it quite certain that 

after a given period the constable will rise from one 
class to aribther? — It ijj quite certain. 

, 1287. The period, then, is fixed in which the con- 
stable rehiMns in each 'class ?— No, it depends \ipbn 
vocahcibs. 

,1288. It is only an average, then, that you have 
given — a mail might have longer service than seven 


years, arid Still n%ht h’otbe in the position of a fii-St- 
class constable ? — Yes. 

1289. Or a man might attain the position of a first- 
class constable at an earlier period than seven years ? 
— Well, it is possible. 

1290. But on an average it takes seven ye'ars ? — 
Yes. 

1291. What is the weekly pay of a first-class 
Constable ?— 29s., arid then there is an allowance of 
8d. for boots. I wish to add that I have no fault to 
find with reference to the discipline of the force. 


Inspector Petek Cok, examined. 


Inspector 1292. Chairman. — You have, been present and 
Peter Cox. beard the evidence given and the. statements made 
16 Sent - 1882 &y Inspector Thorpe, who has just been examined ? — 
p ’ Yes. „ . .... 

„ 1293. Do you concur in that evidence ? — Yes ; and 
I desire to say that my opinions entirely coincide with 
those expressed by Inspector Thorpe. One thing- 1 
.wish, if I may be permitted, to add, is, that there has 
been a great deal of talk about the administration of 
discipline .in the service. . 

1294. MrMIolmes. — Yes; what are your views in 
reference to that ? — -What I would wish to say is-, that 
I am entirely satisfied with the way in which the 
force is disciplined. I have over twenty-seven .years’ 
service, and I wish to say that everything seemed to 
go on fair and right during that period. 

129§. You have no complaint to make on the sub- 
jectjof^discipline ? — None whatever ; and to support 
that view I may mention that during that twenty- 
seveh years I have not been punished, and I have got 
everything that I was entitled to. 

1296. As you have touched upon the question of 
'discipline, I would like to ask you, is there not a rule 
ju the force forbidding policemen to enter public- 
houses either on duty or off duty ? — Yes, and a 
wholesome one : it could not be done without. 

1297. Will you tell me why you think that rule 
Should be insisted upon?— My. reason for that would 
be, that I think it would be abused by the police if 
they were to be allowed to enter public-houses, I 
would allow .it to a certain extent,, but if . they 
were allowed to go into public-houses indis- 
criminately they would mix .with the people* and 
rows would in all likelihood follow, and that would 
cause trouble. and injury both to themselves and to 
the service. I think that in the men’s own interests 
it is a wholesome rule, and it . is a rule that has been 
carriecLJout, in my opinion, with satisfactory results 
during my period of service ; it is no new change. 

1298. Do you think that if the police were allowed 
to go into public-houses, that the fact that the}' were 
so allowed would tend to interfere with the due per- 
formance of their duties under the Licensing Acts ? 
— Not much; I think not. 

1299Y You don’t think publicans would be 


tempted, to try to bribe the police, in order that they 
might wink at infringements of the law, by supplying 
them with drink gratis ?— I am sure it is a fact that 
publicans would be inclined to try and bribe the 
police in order that they might break the law; 

1300. And that the men would, be hardly able to 
resist the temptation ?— No ; I think the men are very 
strict, and that it would not be easy to bring about 
undue familiarity between them and the publicans, or 
at least such among them as would be inclined to 
encourage it. 

1301. Mr. Morris.— Is it trite that the men com- 

plain as a body that they are not allowed to enter 
public-houses when off duty and in plain clothes ? — 
Some of them do; , . ... . . 

1302. But generally they do not?— It has been 

always the rule, and it has never been brought out as 
a complaint. , , .. . .... 

1303. Would you enforce it strictly ?— I think 
J would; I think it is for the benefit of the men 
themselves. 

1304. Mr. Holmes. — Is the rule frequently broken? 
—Not frequently ; but it has been broken ; time after 
time it has been broken. The officers are not anxious 
to interfere with the men off duty and in plain 
clothes. It has occurred occasionally, however, that 
men going into public-houses and having some 
whiskey and water while on duty were seen coming 
out and were, reported. 

1305., But if a man was not on duty and did that 
would he be reported ? — He is subject tp the 
discipline, because it is against the Commissioner’s 
rules. 

1306. Would you object to a man entering- a public- 
house under such circumstances ?— No, in plain 
clothes I would not so much object ; but I must say 
I would not give them the privilege at all. There 
are a great many officers in the service who differ 
with me in that opinion, but I really think it would 
be for the advantage of the service not to give that 
privilege. 

1307. Even off duty and in plain clothes? — I 
certainly think it would not. 

1308. You still object to the permission? — Yes. 


[The Committee adjourned until the following Monday.] 
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Sixth Day.— 18th SEPTEMBER, 1882. 

Present : 

Mr. J. W. O’Donnell, Mr. George Morris, D.L., arid Mr. R. W. A. Holmes. 


District Superintendent Robert Walker, London Metropolitan Police, recalled. 


1309. Qhairman . — At what agedq candidates gene- 
rally enter the police force jn London ; what is the 
average age ? — From 2Q to 24 years, excepting in the 
case of army men. 

1310. What is the prevailing opinion amongst the 
majority pf the superior officers of the forpe jn Lour 
don as regards the time when men should be allowed 
to retire without a medical certificate ?— Twentyrfqur 
years. 

1311. That it should be optional with the men tp 
retire after that service ?— Yes. 

1312. Mr. Ilphjies .—. Is fhat your individual opinion, 
or do you only state the prevailing opinion ?— Yes, 
that is my opinion, and also the prevailing opinion, 
with which_I agree. 

1313. At what rate of pension ?— Tworthirds ; for 
I think that amount of pension is the utmost that a 
police officer can claim after twentyrfour years’ ser- 
vice ; two-thirds of hjs pay as pension when he 
retires. 


1314. Without the medical certificate ?■ — Yes, 

1315. That would enable a man who joined the 
force at 20 years of age to retire at 44 ?— Yes. 

1316. Or if lie joined at 24, to retire at 48 ?— Yes, 
he has then seen his best. 

1317. You think SO? — Yes. 

1318- You think a man has seen hip best at 48 ypars 
of age?— Yes ; even after twenty years’ service men 
fail in the limbs from rheumatism. 

1319. Do you think that if the men are given the 
option of retiring after twenty-four years’ service 
upon their maximum pension they would generally 
avail themselves of that power, and leave the force 
after twenty-four years’ service ? — I don’t think that 
they would, provided that the pension was assured 
to them, come what may, excepting in cases of pro- 
ceedings against them for felony or other serious 
crime. 


Inspector John Dphektc, Q Division, Dublin Metropolitan Police, examined. 

'(Inspectors. Richard Fogarty, Patrick John Moclair, and Thomas Manly present during the examination 
of this witness.) 


132.Q. Chairnwn.'r-Wh&t is your name?™ John 
Doherty. 

1321. How long have you been in the force? — For 
twenty-eight years and five months. 

1322. What is your position ?— That of inspector. 

1323. How long haye you been an inspector?— 
About two and a-half years ; two years last March. 

1324. Where are you stationed ? — At Store Street 
station, where I have been fop the last six months. 
Prior to that time I was stationed at College Street. 

1325-1327. In giying evidence before us, may I 
ask you how many of the men of your rank you 
represent ? Do you represent the whole of them ? — 
I am one of those elected at a meeting of inspectors 
to give evidence before this Committee. 

1328. phairman.— What is the first subject with 
which you desire to deal ?— The first thing we want 
is under the he$4 Qf pay, We want for third-class 
inspectors a rise from 137/. a-year to 180 /. ; for 
second-class inspectors we want a rise from 15.0/. to 
220/., and for first 7 class from 160./. to 250/. We 
want 40/. a-year allowed for houserrent, in addition ; 
instead of 20/,, which is the present allowance, and 
wo want 1,5/, for uniform instead of 81., what we 
haye at present for each of those ranks. The 
grounds on which we base our .claim for this pay 
are these : first, in view of the recent rise of pay 
given to the officers of the Royal Irish Constabulary 5 
secondly, on account of the arduous duties that we 
have to perform, the long hours that we have to 
continue on duty, the important business that we 
have to transact, and also op account of the fact 
that we have to deal with a criminal population— 
we twenty-six inspectors of the nieiropolitan police 
of thOvCity of Dubliit^nd fo de^ '^fth jnpregerions 




crime and more indictable offences that pass through 
our hands than pass through the hands of every 
other officer of police in all Ireland put together. 
The statistics will show that. We have additional 
duties cast upon us by the Prevention of Crime Act, 
and cast upon us as inspectors solely. There is no 
other rank to which the duty can attach— in refe- 
rence to the execution of warrants. We have sta- 
tistics to prepare, we have the licensing business to 
attend to, and special reports, Government and other- 
wise ; then the military business all goes through our 
hands. Whoever may get these things, tjiey all go 
to the inspector to make his inquiry and report. 
These reports are almost always made after our long 
dreary tour of duty ends, and we think that we 
ought to be paid for this extra work. We have no 
one to assist us, no clerk— no one to assist us. We 
have to do it by ourselves, make our .own inquiries, 
and make onr own reports, and to perform our duty 
the same as an acting inspector in the station along 
with that. Comparing ourselves with the London 
metropolitan police, we are in this position that they 
are not in, They are in a rich city, suwonnded by 
friends, by rich merchants, by people who will give 
them employment, and who are not hostile to them, 
and who will also give their .children employment. 

1329. Mr. Holmes — Do you refer 'now to the men 
when they leave the service ?— I refer to the men 
When they leave the force, and to our families while 
we are in the force. I mean to s.ay this : that I am a 
married man, and I have a number of children 
growing, and who would be able to earn, and if I was 
in Lqndon I would get plenty of employment for 
then}, whereas b/3 re it is impossible. 

13.3d. Dp ypu jgeaiT to §ay,fhat the inpre fu4,of 
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being- the children of police officers would prevent 
their getting- employment ? — I mean to say this, that 
we have seen cases where one of our children would 
not he allowed into a shop ; we have plenty of cases 
of that kind. 

1331. Chairman. — Within what time has that state 
of things existed; recently? — Yes, and for a long- 
time. 

1332. And simply because the father was a police- 
man ? — Quite so ; and they have been turned out of 
employment on that account; the men objected to 
being employed with them. 

1333. Can you give us an instance in which such 
an event happened ? — I can, and a very recent one. 
A constable in the C Division sent his son to a most 
respectable brass-founder to have him bound to learn 
the trade of a brass-founder or plumber, I don’t know 
which. When he entered the establishment the men 
objected to work with the boy in consequence of his 
father being a policeman, and he had to leave the 
establishment, and he has got no trade since. 

1334. Mr. Holmes. — But that hostile feeling against 
the police has only sprung up within the last two or 
three years ? — Yes, more particularly during that 
time. 

1335. Do you mean that it has intensified during 
that time ? — Yes, it has intensified very much. 

1336. But did it exist prior to the troubled times ? 

— Not so much. It came into this city largely with 

Fenianism, and remained ever since ; we are isolated 
from society in consequence of that to a great extent; 
we meet with every sort of employment that would 
suit the children of our men, but they cannot do it. 

1337. The employers, I understand you to convey, 
are willing enough to take them, but the fellow- 
workmen won’t allow them to do the work? — Yes. 

1338. Chairman. — Does that extend to policemen on 
pension? — Oh, yes, Sir; scarcely any of them get 
anything in the way of employment except on a rail- 
way or something like that ; some small thing. 

1339. Mr. I-Iolmes. — You seek an increase in your 
pay for two reasons; first of all you compare 
yourselves with the officers of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary ? — Yes. 

1340. With what officers? — With the sub-inspec- 
tors ; we hold a relative rank in the metropolitan 
police. 

1341. Are you aware that each class of inspector- 
in Dublin is considerably better paid than the corre- 
sponding class in London ? — I am not. 

1342. I will j ust mention to you the rates. A third- 
class inspector in Dublin receives, with his house 
allowance, 157/. a-vear. A London inspector of the 
third class receives 117/. 6s ; he has no allowance; 
.lie is supplied with his uniform ; and I did not, in 
comparing you with him, include your allowance for 
uniform. The second-class inspector in Dublin has 
170/., while the second-class inspector in London has 
144/. 14s., and no allowance. A first-class inspector 
in Dublin has, with his allowance for house-rent, 
180/., and a first-class inspectoi in London has 
162/. 19s.. and no allowance. Bo that you see a first- 
class inspector in Dublin is considerably' better paid 
than a first-class inspector in London. Now, although 
your pay is less, I believe, than the amount the sub- 
inspectors receive in the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
don’t you think you should compare yourselves more 
with the corresponding officers of the London metro- 
politan police force? — No, Sir, the two countries are 
quite different, and for the very reason I am just after 
stating to you, which is a most serious one. 

1343. But don’t you foresee a great deal of difficulty 
in improving your position as regards pay, bearing in 
mind what I have just told you ?— I do, Sir ; I see 
some difficulty. I see some difficulty if you say, 
“There is the London metropolitan police force, and 
there is our force established on the same footing ; 
why should there be a difference of pay ? ” But 
then, if you look at the duties we perform and the 
duties they perform ; the city they are in and the 
city we are in ; the prospects of our families and of 


our men both in and out of the service — I say that if 
you look at these things, you will perceive that we 
are placed in so much worse a position that we ought 
to be paid for it. 

1344. Are your duties more arduous as regards 
time than the duties of the London police? — Yes, 
much more, usually, because there are less officers of 
my rank here to perform the duties. Yet we have 
not one-half the number of men that they have, in 
proportion, and we have to deal with a most turbulent 
population, and nearly every man in London — nearly 
every man in London is a policeman. The people 
there all assist the police. 

1345. Mr. Morris. — In fact, you consider that your 
life is more in danger here than in the same position 
in Loud on? — There is no doubt about it. We have 
occasionally to face violent mobs. Not long ago I 
had to face a mob of that kind, and I got a blow of 
a stone in the back of my head that cut me to the 
bone. I suppose you would scarcely ever meet the 
danger we have to encounter in London. Then I had, 
not long since, to take command of a large body of 
men during the disturbances, and to patrol up and 
down Dame Street. Showers of' stones hailed on us 
for hours during the time we were out there, and 
several of the men were struck. You would never 
see that in London. We had also a week’s riots in 
Sackville Street, when we were stoned and struck 
several times, I and the men. 

1346. Mr. Holmes. — What do you mean by saying 
you have duties to perform in connection with the 
military ? — We have even to pay some of the pen- 
sioners. All complaints that . they make about any- 
thing we have to prepare private and confidential 
reports upon. 

1347. The inspectors have nothing to say to the 
paying of pensioners ? — We have to see after all the 
reserve men. 

1348. In what way ? — We have to go round and 
warn them in, aud see that they are sent in. 

1349. Have not the London police to do the same? 
— I don’t know. It is a duty I didn’t care to men- 
tion ; it is so small. 

1350. Do you know whether the inspectors in 
London have clerks to assist them ? — I don’t know ; 
I have never been in London in my life. 

1351. Mr. Morris. — Have you any further obser- 
vations to offer under the head of pay ? — I think 
not. 

1352. You have just mentioned that you had duty 
to perform in connection with the Prevention of Crime 
Act and the Licensing Acts. You are of course aware 
that the first-mentioned Act is a temporary one ? — 

1353. You are aware that the police in London 
also have duties to discharge in connection with the 
Licensing Acts ? — Yes ; but not such large duties as 
we have. We have over 1,000 public-houses. 

1354. How do you make that out ? ' There ax-e 
moi - e public-houses in London than in Dublin? — I 
will tell you. We go on duty at 8 o’clock at night, and 
we go off at 10 o’clock the next morning. I am 
engaged both in and out of the station — if I am not 
walking about outside, I am writing inside. Well, 
some publican wants, say, a transfer of a licence, or 
something like that, that I have to attend the magis- 
trates’s office about. Thei-e is no sleep for me. When 
I go home at half-past 10 o’clock, I have to go over 
immediately afterwards to the magistrate’s office, to 
meet the publican there, with scarcely time to get mj' 
bi-eakfast. I sit there until I find my applicant and 
his attorney in Court, and then have to wait the con- 
venience of the magistrate. Thei-e may be some im- 
portant case going on, and I often had to stop in the 
Police Coui-t two or three hours. Then there may be 
a postponement for an hour applied for, or^something 
of that desci-iption, or, if thei-e is not, nevertheless 
I am often thei-e from two to three hours. I go home, 
and I am home perhaps about 3 or 4 o’clock, with 
time to get no sleep and no rest, for I have to be out 
for duty that night at 8 o’clock again. I say that 
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work like that we ought to be paid for. I question 
very much if the police officers in London have to do 
anything of the sort, or if they would do it for one 
week. 

1355. Do you think that by increasing your num- 
bers those duties would become lighter ? — No ; I think 
the system is faulty. I think our numbers are quite 
sufficient, if we were worked properly. 

1356. Can you give us any suggestion as to how 
the working might be improved ?— Yes ; but I should 
like to refer to that in its proper place, and when 
I come to it under the head of “ tour of duty.” 

1357. Chairman. — Now kindly proceed with the 
next subject that you wish to lay before us ? — ¥e 
ask that the allowance for the house be increased 
from 20 1. to 40/. I want to explain the reason why 
we ask that. From the enormous rents that are 
charged for houses in the City of Dublin, entirely 
exceeding those of London, we find that we can get 
no suitable house— no house that the Commissioners 
would think respectable enough for us to live in — for 
less than 40/. a-year. I myself have been looking for 
the last six months for a suitable house to reside in ; 
but I am allowed only 20/. a-year. I could get nothing 
for 20/., nor could I see anything that would be suit- 
able at that rent. 

1358. Mr. Holmes. — Can you not select a house 
without first of all getting the sanction of the Com- 
missioners? — I can select a house, but if I do select 
a house and it is not considered suitable, I will find 
myself transferred to another district before very 
long. I have now got a house for which I am paying 
35/. a-year, and which is not at all suitable. 

1359. Have you considered that if the full amount 
of your request was given as to pay and house-rent, 
a third-class inspector would be in receipt of 220/. 
a-year ? — I have. 

1360. And have you reflected that that would be 
over 100/. a-year more than a third-class inspector 
in London has ? — I have. 

1361. Don’t you think that that would result in a 
considerable disparity between the rates of pay of- 
the two forces? — But there ought to be a con- 
siderable disparity, and there is actually a considerable 
disparity, between our third-class inspectors and the 
third-class inspectors in London. Our third-class 
inspector has 137/. a-year, without allowances; the 
London third-class inspector I find has only 117/. 

1362. Assuming that the inspectors here have more 
onerous duties to perform than the inspectors in 
London, are they not already remunerated for such 
duties by the much higher pay which they now 
receive? — Our duties are entirely increased within 
the last three or four years or thereabouts. Our tour 
of duty has been changed, and considerably more duty 
is heaped upon us. 

1363. That is in consequence of the state of the 
times ?— Yes, and the discipline of the service ; both, 
I regret to say, are pressing on us. 

1364. Why, have the reins of discipline been drawn 
tighter within the last two years ? — Well, I may tell 
you that everything that turns up, from the smallest 
complaint to the largest one, the Commissioner gets 
it, and requests the superintendent of the division to 
report. The superintendent hands the matter over to 
the inspector for report. The inspector is the man 
who has to go and report on it — he has to go and 
make every inquiry and to send his report forward ; 
and all Government reports, I may add, are prepared 
and made in the same way by the inspector. The 
inspector is the real executive officer. 

1365. Had not the inspector always to do those 
duties ? — Not at all so much. 

1366. Who shared them with him before — what 
officer of the service? — There were not so many of 
those duties in existence. The complaints were fewer, 
the duties were fewer, and the matters for special 
reports were fewer. Then, the collection of the 
different jurors’ fines is placed upon us, and special 
reports on each of those cases have to be prepared 
for the Law Courts. 


1367. Chairman. — Have you any further reference Inspector 

to make to the subject of pay ? — Nothing. John Doh erty. 

1368. Be good enough to proceed to the next jg g ept j 8 g 2 _ 

branch of your evidence ? — Now I come to the matter ‘ 

of uniform. We are allowed 8/. a-year each for 
uniform. We say that that sum is wholly insufficient. 

In my own case, the first year I was promoted I paid 
41/. and upwards, when I was only allowed 8/.. 
per year. 

1369. Mr. Holmes. — How long does a uniform last? 

— A jacket such as I am now wearing lasts for one 
year.' 

1370. I suppose your outfit is not so expensive in 
subsequent years as it is in the first year of pro- 
motion ? — No. 

1371. What do you pay in subsequent years ? — It 
costs 15/. a-year to keep up one’s uniform. 

1372. How do you account for your statement that 
you paid 41/. during the first year of your promotion? 

— Well, I paid 21/. for the uniform as it originally 
was ; then there was some change in the uniform in 
reference to this jacket, and I had to get a whole lot 
of other things that cost me 16/. odd, and the fact is 
that my total outlay was 41/. 16s. 

1373. Are you aware that a superintendent in 
London receives only 11/. a-year for uniform, which I 
presume, as it is that of a superintendent, is more 
expensive than yours ? — I will show you that you are 
under a misapprehension about that. The superin- 
tendent is nearly always in plain clothes, except when 
he appears before the Commissioners, or on some 
other important day. We are always wearing this 
expensive uniform. Inspectors are always in uniform 
on duty, superintendents are not. The suit of uniform 
would do a superintendent for his life. A superinten- 
dent makes money on his uniform ; we lose on it. 

1374. When you speak of a superintendent, you 
mean a superintendent in Dublin? — Yes. _ I would 
wish, if you will allow me, to give the price of the 
articles that we require every year. We wear out 
each year one patrol-jacket, the contract price of 
which* is 3/. 16s. ; two pairs of trousers at 2 guineas 
each pair; that is the. very least we can pay for 
them, that is the contract price given to Messrs. Ire- 
land on the Quay. A cape, 19s. One topcoat might 
be used, but I think would be scarcely used in two 
years, so we will put down 3/. 10s. for that ; three 
pairs of boots at 1/. each pair ; and then the repairing 
of them would cost something more, but we will say 
1/., and then we have one office-jacket, 1 guinea. 

1375. What does the total come to? — 14/. 15s. 

We are not taking into account helmets, belts, gloves, 
or what they call a dress suit, the jacket alone of 
which cost me 8 guineas. 

1376. How long does a dress suit last? — About 
three years. 

1377. Upon what occasions have you to use it? — 

At Castle balls, levees, for special purposes, reviews, 
and matters of that kind. We are not taking these 
things into account. 

1378. Do you know when this allowance of 8/. was 
fixed ?— In 1872, at the time the last increase of pay 
was granted. These amounts are wholly insuffi- 
cient. 

1379. Chairman. — Have you anything further to 
add as to the allowance for uniform ? — No, Sir. 

1380. Well, please proceed to deal with the next 
subject upon which you wish to give evidence ? — The 
next point is under the head of pensions. Every 
member of the service should, in our opinion, be 
granted half-pay for fifteen years’ service. This is 
what we want ; one-thirtieth of his pay additional 
for every year served up to thirty years, when lie 
should be entitled to full pay and allowance for house 
only. We do not ask the uniform allowance ; we do 
not want that. 

1381. Mr. Holmes.— I suppose all the inspectors 
now present, including yourself, come, so far as pen- 
sion is concerned, under the Act of 1847 ? — Yes. 

1382. Axe you aware that you are under a very 
favourable scale ?— Yes ; it is more favourable than 
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under the Act by the provisions of which those who 
joined the force after us are pensioned. 

1383. Are you aware that at no period in the his- 
tory of the police force in London could a policeman 
retire on more than two-thirds of his pay ; that that 
was always the maximum? — I was not aware of 
that. But we would be very willing to change 
places with them, for then there would be a fine 
opening for us to get employment when we would 
leave the force. 

1384. Don’t you see that there would be conside- 
rable difficulty in giving the force here a better scale 
of pensions than the London men, or the men of the 
police forces of England and Scotland ?— Tlie two 
countries are so wholly different from Ireland, and the 
spirit displayed towards the police there and that 
shown here isj so different, that I venture to think 
there could be no comparison. 

1885. But looking at it from an Imperial poipt of 
view, and from the view that must be taken by the 
Imperial Legislature, don’t you think it would be a 
very difficult thing to put the Dublin men in a far 
better position than the men of England and Scotland ; 
and don’t you think that the most that could be done 
would be to give the men here the same scale of 
pensions as that given to the men in the countries I 
have named? — There is an apparent difficulty in it. 
But you must take the circumstances of the two 
countries into consideration, and you must take this 
also into consideration — that the Government have 
now given a much more liberal scale of pay and 
pension to the officers of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
than the officers of the rural English police forces 
receive. 

1386. Are you aware that the officers of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary by the recent Act are placed under 
the Superannuation Act of 1859, and are you aware 
that they will have to remain in the service for forty 
years before they can retire upon two-thirds of their 
pay? — And so they can, because their life is mere 
pleasure compared to ours. 

1387. Now, as a reasonable man, and pressing only, 


I take it, for what you think would be fairly and 
justly conceded to you, do you really think that the 
Government will still further improve the very 
favourable scale under which you men who joined the 
force before 1867 are at present? — I think myself, 
personally, that I would be quite satisfied with the 
Act of 1847, so far as the scale of pensions is con- 
cerned. For myself personally, I say that ; but we 
entirely object to serve thirty years, and then only 
retire on a medical certificate. Every single thing 
that was in us is out of us long before thirty years’ 
service is reached, and we have a great objection to 
going before the doctor and saying that we are sick, 
and striving to be released from further service in 
that way. Impersonally, would be satisfied if I could 
retire after thirty years’ service without the necessity 
of obtaining a medical certificate of unfitness to serve. 
If, however, there is any general change made in the 
pension scale, we merely put forward this as one that 
would, in our opinion, be a fair one. 

1388. Speaking not for yourself, but for the men 
who joined after 1867, don’t you think it would be next 
door to impossible to put the men in Dublin in a 
better position than the men in London ? — I do not. 
The same thing would apply to the men as to us. 

1389. Do you think that the English or the Irish 
tax-payer would acquiesce in such an arrangement as 
that ? Do you think that the tax-payers of the 
United Kingdom would consent to the granting of 
such a demand as this ?— As far as the tax-payers 
of the City of Dublin are concerned, I am well aware 
that they would be content to pay any additional 
sum that would give additional remuneration, such 
as would be reasonable and right, to the police force 
of their city. You must, of course, take a whole lot 
of things into consideration in calculating a matter 
of this description. And a distinction has been drawn 
between the Constabulary and the English police. 

1390. In what respect ?-rWelI, I believe that the 
officers of the Royal Irish Constabulary are better 
paid, and in a far better position, than the officers of 
any English rural or Scotch police force. 


fAt this stage the further examination of the witness was adjourned until next day.] 


Seventh Day. — 19th SEPTEMBER, 1882. 


Present : 

Mr. J. W. O’Donnell, Mr. George Morris, and Mr. R. W. A. Holmes. 


Examination of Inspector Doherty, Dublin Metropolitan Police, resuniecl, 


1391. Mr. Holmes . — You sought for an increase of 
pay yesterday on the ground that you should be 
compared with the sub-inspectors of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, and that you should be paid as well. 
Are you aware that the pay of a third-class inspector 
of the Dublin police is hig'her than that of a third- 
class sub-inspector of the Royal Irish Constabulary ? 
— I a m ; bu t we don’t seek an increase of pay on the 
ground that we should be compared with the sub- 
inspectors of tho Royal Irish Constabulary, for their 
system would be unsuitable to ns in many ways, and 
they get their pay as a sorf of encouragement, the 
same as would be held out to a set of boys on going 
into the depot. 

1392. You asked yesterday to be paid as well as the 


sub-inspectors, and I now say -to you, are you aware 
that the pay of a third-class inspector in Dublin is 
higher than that of a third-class sub-inspector ? — I am, 
Sir ; but he is only on that grade for a few months, and 
it does not make much matter one way or the other. 

1393. Do you not think that the dudes of a sub- 
inspector of constabulary are more responsible than 
your duties ?— No, Sir; nor as responsible. He has 
hot as many men under his control. 

1394. Yes, but has he not to act on his own inde- 
pendent judgment more frequently than you?— No; 
nor once for every one hundred times that I have. 

1395. Have you not the Comnussipner and super- 
intendent at hand to consult ?— No ; I must act on my 
own responsibility in every cas.e, and if I arp not 
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present at any outrage I am sent for, and the re- 
sponsibility placed upon my shoulders, and it is 
generally the same way with a sub-inspector of con- 
stabulary. 

1396. Is it hot the tease that a sub-inspector of 
constabulary has to keep up a better appearance in 
life than you do ; that his position requires llim to do 
so, having to live in the country, and to dine and mix 
with the gentry of the neighbourhood in which he is 
stationed ?— It is not. I have to keep up as good an 
appearance as him ; I have to buy as expensive a 
uni form as he has ; I have to live in as expensive a 
house as he has ; I have to keep as select society as 
he has. Sub-inspectors have, it is true, to keep up a 
horse and servant, for which they get an allowance 
Which we do not ask. 

1397. Chairman. — Will you kindly proceed with 
your evidence at the point where it was interrupted 
by Our adjournment last evening? — Yes, Sir ; I wish 
to say, in reference to the subject of pension, that if 
the Pehsion Act of 1847' was fairly and properly 
administered, it would give entire satisfaction to the 
Service : for instance, take three men of equal good 
character leaving the service- — 

1398. And of equal rank ? — Yes, of Squat service, 
equal rank, and equal gOod character ; One gets his 
full pay, one is Cut 22 1. per year, another is cut 35 1. 

1399. Do you kno\v of these instances?— I do, 
Sir. 

1400. Mr. Morris.— Are there reasons given at the 
'time for these curtailments, whether good or mistaken 
ones ? — There are no reasons given, nor is there any 
appeal from the decision made. The thihg is all a 
matter Of discretion. It is said, “ I think you are 
entitled to so-and-so,” and the man, if he felt 
aggrieved, would have no satisfaction at all. 

1401. Mr. Holmes. — Is this your evidence, that the 
whole service would be content with the Act of 1847 
if properly and fairly administered ? — Quite so. 

1402-1403. That is, if there was security for pen- 
sion ? — Yes. 

1404. When you allude to “ the service,” do you 
allude to the men who joined before 1867 ? — Yes ; that 
would apply to the whole service, those who joined 
both before and after 1867. We had a notable case 
here, where a man with thirty years’ service was re- 
duced 221. 'a-yeai. The man in whose chSe that hap- 
pened is the hist mail who was ever successful in 
overturning this system, and last week his Excellency 
granted that man his full retiring allowance. 

1405. Mr. -Morris. — We are aware Of all the 'cir- 
cumstances of that case ? — The young men, as well as 
the old men, in the service, look narrowly to every 
pension that is given to both officers and men leaving 
the service ; and, seeing an Act of Parliament like 
this administered in such a way, it has the most dis- 
couraging effects on them. 

1406. Are you of opinion that the fact that a man 
has been fined for misconduct, breach of discipline, or 
drunkenness during his service in the force should 
not militate against his pension ? — I am, indeed. 

1407. That the fine or punishment inflicted should 
be inflicted at once, and an end put to the transaction ? 
Yes. More than that ; it is the opinion of every man 
in the service that after some time — say, five years, 
or any other fixed period — these records should not 
be kept against men's characters, and continually 
used to their damage. Say a man g-ets drank two or 
three times, and that he gets sense, he, in all proba- 
bility, becomes a sober man; but those drunken 
records that he lias been punished on are held over 
his head for a number of years, and continued against 
him until he is going out on his pension ; in fact, they 
follow him to the grave. Some years ago in the 
service the reports were cancelled . after six months ; 
when a man had a clean sheet for six months all pre- 
vious reports were wiped out. 

1408. Mr. Holmes. — And he would then get a clean 
bill of health ?— Yes, Sir. This is a matter for con- 
sideration. I know hundreds of men who were wild 
in their young days, but who afterwards turned out 


excellent men. In the constabulary they have a 
superior way of doing things. In the case of a man 
who is punished in the constabulary, he knows what 
he will get and what he may look forward to ; he 
knows lie will lose 17 of his pension for every un- 
favourable record. That is satisfactory; because it is 
certain, and lies before a man. 

1409. I can assure you, as a member of the present 
Constabulary Inquiry Committee, as a matter of fact, 
that the witnesses we have examined bring forward 
the same complaint that you are doing now— that 
their bad marks follow them to the grave ? —They only 
follow them in a small way in pounds, but they follow 
us in a much larger way in twenty-fives and thirties. 

1410. Chairman. — HaVe you anything else to state 
On the present subject ? — Nothing, I think, under that 
heading. 

141 1. What is yOUf next head of request ?— I now 
wish to make reference to the subject of gratuities ; 
I mean for short service uhder the pension period. I 
am first instructed to say that every officer in the 
Service incapacitated through ill-health, and after five 
years’ service, should, in our opinion, be granted at 
the rate of one month’s pay for each year’s service up 
to ten years — we had that rale at one time, — and that 
between ten and fifteen years he should be entitled to 
‘two months’ pay. We had that rule also formerly, 
but it was taken away. We claim that between 
fifteen years and the timfe of his being returned unfit 
- — no matter what the service may be— he should be 
entitled to three months’ pay for each year served. 

1412. Mr. Holmes. WaS that also an old rule? — 
That was an old rule also, Sir, up to fifteen yoars,but 
it never went beyond it. When yOu worked up to 
fifteen years you were entitled to a pension. 

1413. When were those rules abolished? — They 
were in existence from the time I joined the force up 
to two Or three years ago. In the event of an officer 
of the service becoming seriously ill, and of his 
electing in the interests of his wife or next of kin to 
take compensation, we think it should be granted 
instead of pension ; and should auy member of the 
service die while serving without being returned 
unfit by the medical officer, and before he signs the 
paper for the gratuity — that his wife or next of kin 
should be granted the amount of the gratuity to 
which he would be entitled according to the fore- 
going scale. Now, we have several cases I may 
mention in the service of men being- struck off with- 
out receiving gratuity. They are struck down with 
Some disease; there is a difficulty by getting the 
doctor, and we think that the not signing; through 
no fault of their own, the little bit of square paper, 
should not. militate against these men. At present, 
if the doctor delays in coming to a dying man, or if 
Some of the police officials are not to be found, the 
very fact of the man not being- able to sign the 
paper — it may be only a matter of a few minutes — 
is sufficient to cause the forfeiture of the gratuity, 
and his -wife and children become paupers. 

1414. Mr. Morris. — You are of opinion that the 
family of any man losing his life in the service 
while on duty should be compensated? — Yes, Cer- 
tainly. 

1415. Chairman. — To the extent of the pension 
or gratuity to which that man would have been 
entitled ? — Yes. 

1416. What is the next item of your evidence?— 
I now wish to refer to that branch of my evidence 
which I may describe as being under the head of 
“ Tour of duty.” Up to the year 1877 the inspectors and 
acting inspectors doing station-house duty performed a 
tour of twenty-four hours on duty and twenty-four 
hours off duty. They went on at 10 o’clock one 
morning, and went off at 10 o’clock the next morn- 
ing, performing duty during the whole twenty-four 
hours, and on every alternate day they went off at 
6 a.m., doing in that day twenty hours’ duty instead 
of the twenty-four. 

1417. Mr. Morris.— So that the tour of twenty- 
four hours on and twenty-four hours off was every 
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alternate day? — Yes. That tour of duty, although 
without doubt very severe, I may say satisfied the 
officers of the service. They were quite willing to 
perform it; finding that though it was a severe tour 
they had time for rest after going off duty between 
that morning and the following day, when they 
returned to duty at 10 o’clock. For no apparent 
cause that we could see, the authorities changed that; 
tour of duty. They brought on the officers as usual 
at 10 o’clock in the morning, and made it a rule that 
they were to go off at 8 o’clock in the evening, but 
they took good care also to make it a rule that they 
were to clear up their day’s work before they left 
their respective stations. The fact is, that the officers 
never got off at 8 o’clock: 10 and 11 o’clock and 
often 3 o'clock in the morning were the usual hours, 
and this arose from very troublesome cases often 
coming in at the worst time of the evening, between 
7 and 8 o’clock. I myself often was on duty up till 

2 and 3 o’clock in the morning. 

1418. Chairman.— Vo you mean to say that you 
were on duty until that hour, having been nominally 
put on from 10 a.m. until 8 r.M.?— Quite so. I was 
on duty until the hour I have mentioned with the 
exception of an hour and a-quarter for dinner, but no 
time for supper. That is the present tour of day 
duty. 

1419. Mr. Ilolmes.— Don’t you think the change 
was made in the interest of the men themselves, that 
probably the Commissioners thought that twenty-four 
hours was a very long stretch for a man to be on 

' duty? — It was not, 1 regret to say, done in the 
interests of the men. 

1420. Don’t you think that that was the iuten- 
tion ■> — Well, I really could not tell you. The night- 
duty tour is even worse. The night-duty tour com- 
mences at 8 p.m., and is supposed to end for one of the 
officers at 10 a.m. the next day, and for the other at 

3 o’clock in the morning. They take it alternately. 
One has a long night and the other a short night. 
That is the way they calculate it. 

1421. Chairman. — That is seven and fourteen 
hours? — Yes, Sir. The inspector has to attend to 
his ordinary duty of taking charges, investigating 
complaints, receiving reports of robberies, burglaries, 
and all that sort of thing in the station during his tour 
of duty. He has to go out and patrol his sub-division 
the same as an acting inspector. He has no time what- 
.ever during his tour of duty to attend to his special 
reports of every description, or to write them out or 
make them up ; and it frequently occurs that, he has not 
even time within the g'iven time to finish his ordinary 
duty without putting two or three hours, nearly 
always an hour extra, duty on him. And we get no 
compensation whatever for this. If an inspector 
going off duty at 10 o’clock in the morning happens 
to meet with any discipline case— say, for instance, 
the case of a drunken constable, or if he has to attend 
the magistrates’ office, or if he has to attend drill — 
in place of going to. his bed he has to go and attend to 
those duties, and he is often out of bed until 3 and 4 
and 5 o’clock in the evening, and he has to return to 
his duty at 8 o’clock ; and we always found it that 
the man who did the whole day’s duty was a fresher 
man for continuing the duty than the man who was 
supposed to have gone off at 10 o’clock on that 
morning. 

1422. Do you mean to say that though you were 
entitled to retire at 10 o’clock, the extra work would 
occupy you up to 7 o’clock in the evening? — Often 
up to 3 and 4 o’clock in the evening. 

1423. But under the old system, you were quite 
certain of getting evei-y second day to rest your- 
self ? — Under that system a man had a night’s rest ; 
under this present system a man has no time to rest. 

1424. Mr. Holmes. — Now, take the case of a man 
entitled to go off duty at 8 o’clock at night, but who 
does not actually get off duty until 2 o’clock in the 
morning ; when does that man resume duty ? — At 
10 o’clock the same morning. 

1425. Nominally, the interval of rest would be 


from 8 p.m. until 10 a.m., but owing to his having to 
remain to finish his work he would not get home 
until 2 o’clock in the morning ?— Quite so. In the 
summer months during the drill season we are even in 
a worse position. Now, 1 will assume a case : I have 
to attend drill, we will say; I go off at, perhaps, 

6 o’clock that morning after clearing up my work. 

I have to be at Kevin Street at 4 o’clock. I am 
drilled there for an hour and a-quarter, often an hour 
and a-half, and we leave that drill-square often not 
able to walk with the perspiration dropping off us. 

1426. On how many days in the week does that 
happen ?— Every second day with, the exception of 
Saturday and Sunday, that is, during the summer 
season. 

1427. When does it begin? — It begins in May 
and ends when the weather breaks, about October. 
We have none of it this year, thank goodness. I just 
walk home then and take off my day-duty uniform, 
dress in my night uniform, and I have just time to get 
to my station, take my tea, and 1 have fourteen hours 
before me that night of hard work, after getting that 
drilling in Kevin Street during the day, and with 
probably something before me to keep me out of my 
bed on the next day. 

1428. Tell me, is the time that you are on drill 
included in your tour of duty, or is that not done ? — 
It is included in my time off duty. 

1429. It is an extra thing which breaks in upon 
your rest ? — All get exemption from duty except the 
inspector and acting inspector, the station-house 
officers. 

1430. Mr. Holmes.— The inspectors are the only 
class in the force who are not allowed to count their 
drill as part of their duty? — Yes, quite so. Constables 
for that term of drill, of, say, one hour and a-half, are 
allowed four hours when on day duty and three hours 
when on night duty. When the tour of duty that I 
have described was imposed on us, after about six or 
eight months, seeing the unsatisfactory working of 
it, we remonstrated with the authorities, and asked 
liberty to resume our old tour of duty, hard and all 
as it was. Well, it was given us for a short period. 
But again this objectionable tour of duty was substi- 
tuted after an interval of two months, and it continues 
in operation ever since. 

1431. Mr. Morris. — Do you know of your own 
knowledge whether all the inspectors and acting- 
inspectors agree in opinion with you upon the desire 
to continue the twenty-four hours’ tour of duty, and 
can you tell mo if there is a division of opinion 
amongst yourselves about it? — There is not any 
division of opinion amongst ourselves about it. We 
memorialized the Commissioner about a month ago, 
setting forth the action of the four of duty as well 
as we could, and respectfully asking him to consider 
the question of the tour of duty. 

1432. Were the inspectors unanimous? — Well, 
forty-eight signed it. I think there were two or 
three who could not sign it because they were absent. 
Oh ! we were all unanimous on the subject of the 
same tour of duty. 

1433. When you say forty-eight signed it, that 
number includes the acting inspectors? — Yes; and 
there are some inspectors who are on staff appoint- 
ments and not doing station-house duty, and it did 
not concern them. We memoiialized the Commis- 
sioner to be good enough to give us back our old tour 
of duty, or some modification of the present torn- of 
duty. For this present tour of duty ends at 8 o’clock, 
and we are precluded from going to evenipg service 
or going to church. We never can go out at 
8 o’clock. Under the present tour of duty, that hour 
gets you always either in the office or in your bed. 
These things have been put to the Commissioner 
again and again. And again adverting to the Memo- 
rial, I should state that in it about a month ago we 
drew the attention of the Commissioner to the fact 
that there was no police supervision — no superior 
supervision over the police from 3 o’clock in the 
morning until 10 o'clock — whereas, under the old 
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system, the inspector had supervision over the men 
until 10 o’clock in the morning for the whole twenty- 
four hours. They had to go occasional rounds at un- 
certain hours, which kept up the supervision until 10 
o’clock in the morning. We also reminded him that 
burglaries had alarmingly increased, and that is a 
well-known fact, and is shown by the statistics. The 
officers— and I think one of them is now present — 
that presented that Memorial will tell you what was 
said about it. We pointed out these matters to the 
Commissioner, and he refused to consider them. In- 
spector Manley will state the answer given by the 
Commissioner to the Memorial. We asked nothing, 
only our old tour of duty. We don't see why we 
should be compelled to perform more duty than the 
constables on the street are asked to perform. If our 
tour of duty was the same as that of the constables, 
we would be quite satisfied with it. There is a large 
question in that ; you would not have officers to per- 
form the duty ; but with our old tour of duty we 
would be quite satisfied. 

1434. Then, in your opinion, in order to lighten 
your duties it would be necessary to increase the 
number of inspectors, or to return to the old system ? — ■ 
Yes ; or to return to the old system which worked so 
well for years. 

1435. Chairman. — Will you now, if you have nothing 
further to add on the subject, kindly proceed to the 
next matter that you wish to bring before us ? — I 
will now, with the permission of the Committee, 
refer to the question of “ Leave of absence.” 

1436. What are the present regulations with regard 
to leave of absence? — Every inspector is nominally 
entitled to a month’s leave of absence, every acting 
inspector to three weeks, every sergeant to three 
weeks, every constable to ten days, and every acting 
sergeant to fourteen days, but they do not get it. 

1437. How is that? — I cannot tell you. We wish 
that every inspector should be entitled to one month’s 
leave in each year and one day’s leave in every 
month. We are entitled to that leave already under 
the present regulations of the service. Should the 
exigencies of the service preclude the Commissioner 
from granting such leave when applied for within the 
year, a month’s extra pay should be granted. Now, I 
myself applied for leave for the last two years, and I 
got no leave. 

1438. In either year ? — Yes. I have twenty-eight 
years’ service, and I think I only got leave four or 
five times during the whole of that period. If you 
apply for it, you cannot get it. I was refused on the 
ground of the Exhibition being open, but then other 
officers applied and were refused. We don’t object 
to being refused when there is necessity ; but I think 
when we cannot get our leave that we are entitled to, 
we ought to be paid for our extra duty. 

1439. Is it a regulation of the service that an 
inspector should be entitled to a month’s leave, or 
does it rest entirely with the Commissioner whether 
he can get it or not?' — It is a regulation of the 
service. 

1440. When you were refused it, were you paid 
your month’s leave ? — I have received a month’s pay, 
but I have lost my leave. I am sure that if we were 
to be paid for the extra duty we perform instead of 
our leave we would get no extra pay, but we would 
get our leave instead. 

1441. What further question do you wish to touch 
upon ?— The next item is that of “Extra duty." 
We think that extra pay should be given for extra 
duty. 

1442. Mr. Holmes. — Explain to us what you mean 
by extra duty? — Duty performed by inspectors or 
other officers after having performed the ordinary 
tour of duty laid down by the rales of the service. 

1443. I presume, then, taking the case you men- 
tioned some time ago, that if you are nominally 
entitled to go off duty at 8 o’clock, and then you are 
kept until 2 o’clock in the morning, that that extra 
time should be considered as extra duty, and that 
you should be paid therefor ? — Quite so. I am sure 
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they would then be very anxious to get me off duty 
at 8 o’clock, and would make some arrangements 
which would insure that being the case. If we do 
not have extra pay, we think that we should have 
time given for it. The meaning of that is, that if I 
perform extra duty I should be given relaxation for 
it ; that more time should be given me in order to 
get rest. This would be more suitable to us than 
payment. We think that, if the tour of duty is to be 
broken into periods, eight hours is quite sufficient for 
any officer to be on duty. And we think that if 
officers perform extra duty, they should be at liberty 
to make arrangements themselves to go off duty, or 
to get somebody to take their place in order that 
they may be able to get proper relaxation for rest, 
without applying to the superintendent or other 
superior officer. 

1444. Your proposition amounts to this: that 
whereas under the old system you were twenty-four 
hours on duty on alternate days, which amounted to 
eighty-four hours in the week, you uow wish to have 
only fifty-six hours in the week?— I don’t wish for 
that. I only say that if we are to be paid for extra 
duty, that eight hours should be the period fixed as 
that which we were bound to perform ; and that 
anything over eight hours we should be paid for. I 
do not give preference to the eight hours’ system 
over the twenty-four. 

1445. Do you observe that the latter proposition 
is so much larger than the first proposition— the first 
proposition being that you were satisfied with twenty- 
four hours on duty and twenty-four hours off duty. 
Taking- that at three times twenty-four and twelve 
hours, it gives eighty-four hours ; you would be doing 
eighty-four hours’ duty then? — Yes. 

1446. Whereas the proposal that you should go on 
duty for eight hours out of the twenty-four, in the 
seven days, would only come to fifty-six hours ? — 
I understand. 

1447. Malang a difference of twenty-eight hours in 
the duty ?— Yes, quite so. But broken periods of a 
tour of duty cause the consumption of a deal of time 
and the expenditure of a great deal of labour by the 
officer. For each tour of duty he has to clean him- 
self and his uniform, and to walk to the station and 
back. A man doing broken periods of service is 
practically no gainer in rest. It is all very well to 
theorize, but in practice that is so. A man performs 
more duty under the short-hours’ system. Of course, 
this all has reference to the present system, and is 
only suggested if the present tour of duty is continued. 
If two tours are given to a man it would make it 
much harder than if he was given one tour, because 
you make that man go home twice, which entails all 
the trouble I have already referred to. The plan 
seems very nice in theory, but when you reduce it to 
practice it is quite the reverse. 

1448. You would prefer the old system with longer 
hours than the present with nominally shorter hours? 
— I would. 

1449. Chairman. — The present system is nominally 
ten hours a-day ? — Yes, ten hours when on day duty 
and fourteen hours when on night duty. I forgot to 
mention that, in this present tour of duty, we have a 
change every Friday which we had not before. We 
have to do eighteen hours’ duty on the Fiiday; we 
get that for a treat on every Friday. Why they fix 
on Friday I don’t know. There is a change of duty 
every week. We go on duty at 10 o’clock in the 
morning and we go off at 2 o’clock. We go on then 
at 8 o’clock, and remain on duty until 10 o’clock the 
next morning ; we get that for a treat every Friday. 
We perform eighteen hours that day out of the 
twenty-four. 

1450. Mr. Morris. — I wish to put to you one 
question in reference to this. As a man over twenty- 
eight years in the service, don’t you consider that, 
even if you were off duty, from your position in con- 
nection with the police force, it would be necessary 
that your whereabouts should be known, and that 
you should be ready to be called upon in case of any 
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sudden necessity or emergency ; don’t you think, in 
fact, that, in case of an emergency, the whereabouts 
of all the men while off duty should be more or less 
known ? — Yes, certainly. In case of an emergency 
we don’t object to any amount of extra duty being 
put upon us, and without extra pay in those cases. 

1451. What is the next question to which you wish 
to refer ? — The next question is that of promotions to 
the rank of inspector. 

1452. How many classes of inspectors are there ? — 
Three, and the acting inspector. 

1453. What do you ask for ? — Every inspector, on 
being promoted to that rank, we think, should have 
his promotion approved of by his Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant. That would give us a better status 
than we have now, and would give us some security 
for our rank. 

1454. Mr. Holmes. — Who investigates charges 
against inspectors? — One or other of the Commis- 
sioners, under the present system. It is, however, a 
very rare thing to have a charge brought against an 
inspector. 

1455. Mr. Morris. — Do you consider, putting aside 
altogether the question of the system at present 
adopted, that it would be better that some other 
person had the trial of cases against officers of the 
force than the Commissioner of Police, whoever he 
might be ? — No, Sir ; I would still like to see the 
Commissioner of Police trying cases of that kind. 

1456. Who would you associate with him? — The 
superintendents of all the divisions used, up to a few 
years ago, to sit at the board when cases of discipline 
were being disposed of by the Commissioner. 

1457. Then, as .1 understand you, you would wish 
such cases to be tried not by one individual Commis- 
sioner, but by a board consisting of him and some of 
the superintendents ? — Quite so. 

1458. As was the case heretofore ? — Yes. 

1459. With one of the Commissioners presiding ?- — 
Yes. That was always the case in Mr. O’Ferrall’s 
and Colonel Lake’s time. 

1460. Mr. Holmes. — Would you be content if there 
was a return to the old system?- Yes, quite so. The 
service came to perfection under the old system. 

1461. Then, if you are content that a return should 
be made to the old system, you do not wish that the 
Lord Lieutenant should be saddled with those trouble- 
some duties of approving of ^your promotions, and so 
on? — No; if our promotions and status are put- into 
the hands of a board, certainly not; we would be 
quite content if there was a return to the old system. 
Those boards were held weekly. Now, however, the 
Commissioner sits daily, and we consider it unfair to 
be surprised by a charge being brought against us, of 
which we get no notice whatever until we are walked 
in before the Commissioner. We ought to get time 
to make a proper defence, to have legal assistance, if 
necessary, and the evidence given against us should 
be taken on oath. 

1462. Chairman. — Have you to deal with any other 
question ? — The next question is as to the power of 
dismissal. We think that no Commissioner, however 
just, ought to dismiss any member of the service 
without assigning a just cause for so doing ; and to 
do so is, we think, against natural and constitutional 
justice. 

1468. Mr. Holmes. — How is a man dismissed now : 
explain the procedure that is adopted ? — You may be 
told that your services are no longer required, without 
any cause being assigned. I think that is unjust. 

1464. Well, I presume that power is never 
exercised by the Commissioner unless there is very 
good cause ? — We cannot say. We think he ought 
to show his cause. The power is, however, seldom 
exercised. 

1465. Mr. Morris. — Do you consider that he should 
give a cause for telling a sub-coristabie that his 
services are no longer required ? — I think so. 

1466. As well as to the men of any other class ? — 
I would not mind the case of a constable so much. 
But he has great experience of his officers ; he has 


not that of the sub-constable. He may get a con- 
stable or recruit, and he may find out something 
that, in the opinion of the Commissioner, would render 
him unfit to be in the police service at all. I don’t 
think the Commissioner in that case should be bound 
to say, “ I have found out so.-and-so against you.” 
But in the case of an officer whose whole life has 
been spent in the service, I say that no Commis- 
sioner should have the power to dismiss him without 
assigning a reason. Upon the question of punish- 
ments we shall be quite content to leave that in the 
hands of the Commissioner, provided he is assisted 
by a board of superintendents, as I have already 
suggested. 

1467. Chairman. — What further point do you desire 
to refer to ? — Under the head of “ Transfers,” I wish 
to bring our views before you. We think that no 
inspector should be transferred from one division to 
another unless upon conviction of a corrupt offence, 
and a reason given why he should be removed from 
the district, unless all his expenses be paid, and in no 
case should a less sum than lOf. be allowed to 
inspectors. One inspector ought, in our opinion, to be 
at liberty to exchange with another subject to the 
approval of the Commissioner. The unnecessary 
transfer of officers inflicts great hardship on the 
officers as well as loss to the public. Now last 
January, in the cold weather, there were no less than 
eighteen of us, nearly every inspector, transferred in 
one night. There was no cause whatever shown for 
it, nor up to this can anyone see any reason for it. 
The only object that we could see in it was, that in 
the case of every inspector there was great care 
taken to put him as far away from his residence as 
possible, so that he had to shift his lodgings. Many 
of us had houses, and the greatest inconvenience was 
caused us. I had a house of my own purchasing and 
had a beautiful garden, and every comfort, but 1 was 
hurled out of it, and every one of our inspectors had 
the same experience, more or less. We ask here for 
40 1. for lodgings, but that sum would not at all com- 
pensate us, if the system I have described were 
pursued to any extent. 

1468. Is a man required to change his residence 
whenever he is transferred ? — Yes ; w'hen transferred 
he must live in his district. 

1469. Mr. Holmes. — The transfer of a man from 
one district to another involves a change of re- 
sidence ? — Yes, certainly, and the breaking up of your 
home. 

1470. Mr. Morris. — Putting aside the transfer on 
the occasion you mention, whether any reason could 
be assigned for it or not, don’t you think, for the 
good of the force, it is a wholesome rule that the 
inspector should live in his district? — Yes, I do; 
there is no question about that. 

1471. Mr. Holmes.— Did none of the inspectors, 
upon the occasion to which you refer, remonstrate, 
or bring the matter under the notice of the Commis- 
sioner, or point out the hardship involved by the 
sudden change ?— They did ; and some of their children 
were sick with scarlatina and other diseases, and there 
was no relaxation of the order. 

1472. When you receive notice of transfer are 
you required to leave your district at once, on the 
moment? — In this case we were directed to leave 
our houses at once, but we didn’t do it, we could not 
do it ; we could not get lodgings. Some left in a 
week, some in a month, and more went on where 
they were for months, and they were threatened 
every time, “ If you are not out of that shortly, you 
will see what will happen." In the case of the men 
transferred that night, the inspectors had to resume 
their duties at their new stations on the following 
morning. Transfers of this description are also 
against the public interest, as I will show you. This 
was at a time when the city was in a state of turmoil, 
in Januaiy last. We were all sent, to new districts, 
where we knew nobody, where we didn’t know the 
men, and where we were strangers to the people 
that would give us information about what was 
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going on. The Arms Act had just been passed, and 
arms were being- removed from place to place. It 
was under those circumstances that we were sent to 
new districts, and we were therefore like a lot of 
common fools. 

1473. Now, do you really mean to say that none of 
you can assign a reason for the transfer of so many 
inspectors ? — Not the slightest. 

1474. Without any kind of notice or explanation ? 
— No, Sir. We thought it was a harsh and arbitrary 
act, and without any cause whatever. 

1475. Chairman. — And you got no notice? — No 
notice whatever. 

1476. Mr. I-Iolmes. — On the question of drill, may I 
ask do the inspectors drill, or are they drilled? — I 
drill and am drilled. 

1477. Before you get the rank of inspectors you 
have to pass an examination in drill ? — You are drilled 
in the presence of the Assistant-Commissioner, and 
get a certificate, without which you cannot pass ; and 
for every subsequent promotion you must go through 
a like examination, and get a like certificate. 


1478. You have to do that in the rank of inspector? 
—In every rank ; you might have a sheaf of them. 

1479. Are you drilled after your promotion? fes, 

Sir. Before concluding my evidence to-day I wish to 
make an observation with reference to my evidence 
yesterday. Now that we have been informed what 
the scale of pay is for the classes of inspectors in 
London, we think the demands we put forward 
yesterday for increase of pay were somewhat exces- 
sive, and we would propose the following scale 
instead:— For third-class inspectors, 150/. instead of 
137/.; second-class, 175/. instead of 150/.; first-class, 
200/. instead of 160/. We think the 40/. we asked 
for lodgings is a rather large demaud. 

1480. Supposing you were allowed to let lodgings, 
would you be content with your present allowance ? 
— We would not; it is too small. We would be 
content with 30/. 

1481. With regard to uniform, would you be 
content if the uniform was supplied to you as in 
London ? — Quite so. 


Inspector 
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Inspector Richard Fogarty, Dublin Metropolitan Police, examined. 


1482. Chairman . — You have listened to the 
evidence given, and the statements made by Inspector 
Doherty ? — I have. 

1483. Do you coincide with his views and with his 
evidence ? — I do. 


1484. Do you entirely coincide with what Inspector 
Doherty has stated ? — I entirely concur in the views 
he has put forward. 
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Inspector Moclair, Dublin Metropolitan Police, examined. 


1485. Chairman.— You have heard the evidence of 
Inspector Doherty ? — Yes. 

1486. Do you coincide with the views to which he 


has given expression.?— I entirely concur in the 
views which he has placed before the Committee on 
behalf of the inspectors of the service. 


Inspector 

Moclair. 

18 Sept., 1882. 


Inspector Manly, Dublin Metropolitan Police, examined. 


1487. Chairman . — -Do you entirely concur with the 
evidence given by Inspector Doherty, and the state- 
ments he has made ? — Yes, Sir. 

1488. You have heard him speak of the Memorial 
presented to theCommissionerwith theviewof inducing 
him to order a return back to the old tour of duty. 
Was it you who presented that Memorial ?— Yes ; 
I got up this Memorial from the commencement, and 
we had it prepared a good while before we presented 
it. I was advised by my friends not to present it 
until after I received my promotion. 

1489. Mr. Morris . — I presume you were then an 

acting inspector ?— Yes. On the day that I was 

promoted I came down and wrote an explanation of 
the Memorial, and asked the Chief Superintendent to 
lay it before the Commissioner and to explain its 
points — to direct his attention to the fact that bur- 
glaries had increased at the rate of 125 per cent, 
since the introduction of the tour of duty four years 
ago, and that that increase had been mainly caused 
by -the want of supervision of the inspectors and 
acting inspectors over the men at the time the 
burglaries were committed, because they were 
always committed between 3 and 6 o’clock in the 
morning. I was then brought before the Commis- 


sioner, who said he would not give the old tour that 
we were looking for— that he would not grant the mSSw 
old tour. b Manly ' 

1490. During the time that you were an acting 18 Sept., 1882 . 
inspector, and before your promotion, could you state, 

from your own knowledge, that it was the wish of 
the large majority of the acting inspectors to have 
the old tour of duty reverted to ? — I merely formu- 
lated our views. The moment I got it up every one 
of the station-house officers signed it who saw it 
with the exception of two or three. 

1491. Chairman . — As reg-ards that Memorial, it 
embraced all the views of the acting inspectors 
except two or three? — Yes. They all — forty-three 
station-house officers out of fifty-two inspectors and 
acting inspectors— signed it. In the case of the 
remainder of the fifty-two some of them were 
absent, and two or three had never gone under tbs 
old tour, and they did not understand it. 

1492. Is there anything else you wish to speak 
about? — The case of Captain McFarland has been 
referred to here. I wish to explain it. 

1493. We have been informed of the facts of that 
case. — Then I have nothing further to say. 


Acting Inspector John Kelly, A Division, Dublin Metropolitan Police, examined. 


1494. Chairman. — How long are you in the force ? 
— Fifteen years and four mouths. 

1495. How long have you been an acting inspector? 
—Just two years. 

[ 2110 ] 


1496. Where are you stationed? — At Chancery Acting 

Lane Station. Inspector 

1497. What do you wish to bring under our notice, Jol m Ke lly, 
on your own behalf and on behalf of the other acting 18 g 0pt _ 1S82 
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inspectors? — Well, Sir, first of all, we tlimk we 
ought to have extra pay for extra duty, and an 
increase in our weekly pay. 

1498. Mr. Holmes .— Will you kindly state what 
your weekly pay is? — 1 Z. 16s. 8 d. 

1499. What is that in the y< 

per annum. , „ 

1500. Chairman . — What increase do you suggest l 
—Well, Sir, we have come to the conclusion amongst 
ourselves that we would leave that to the gentlemen 
of the Committee, after they hear what we have 
to say on the subject. We would prefer leaving 
the extent of the increase to you. 

1501. What case do you make for an increase !' 
— The increased cost of living. The present pay is 
1/. 16s. 8<Z., and it will take a man at least 21. 10s. 
— at least 50 s. a-week — to live fairly. 

1502. What was the pay of an acting inspector 
before the increase in 1872 ? — 1Z. 6s. 

1503. Mr. Holmes.— Do you think the cost of living 
has increased since 1872 ? — It has, Sir. 

1504. In what items ?— Well, it is more difficult 
to get lodgings now ; lodgings are dearer, and we 
must live in respectable lodgings now. We must 
have respectable lodgings, and we cannot live m 
low streets or back streets, and the state of the 
country and the state of the city has a good deal 
to do with it. We cannot live in tenement houses, 
with people who do not like us. I have made an 
estimate of what it will cost a married man, with, 
say, two or three children, to live — what it, will 
take from him in the week. I have included all the 
items that are required or necessary for a family for 
a week, and the cost comes to 21. is. 10|<7. 

1505. Kindly state what the items are ?— Lodging, 
8s. per week ; meat, 2-1- lbs. per day, at 10<Z., 12s. 6<Z. 
in the week ; and I might here mention that meat 
has increased enormously in price since 1872. 

1506. But that is not the fact ?— Well, I remember 
when we used to get meat at the Castle at Id. and 
7-kZ., and we cannot get it for anything like that 
now. I know that I can get no steak under Is. 
alb. I know that is what I am paying at the 
present time. 

1507. Is not 2\ lbs. of meat a-day a rather large 
allowance for one man?— I am giving that allowance 
to- five persons— a man and his wife and three 
children. Well, tea and sugar I put down at 3fi 9tZ. 
■weekly; butter, 2 lbs. per week, at Is. 4cZ., 2s. Sd. ; 
bread, two loaves per day, 4s. 8cZ. per week ; milk, 

1 quart per day, 2s. 4cZ. weekly; potatoes, 2 stone, 
Is. 4eZ. ; coal, 2s. a-week— that is not even allowing 
two bags, because two bags would come to. 2s. 6tZ. ; 
school for children, 6(Z. ; soap, 6cZ. ; lamp oil, 10(Z. ; 
fish, one day, 8cZ. ; family requisites, clothes, boots, 
everything else necessary for a family, 5s. ; and then 
H<Z. a-week, deducted from the pay for the band, 
makes in all 21. 4s. 10^cZ. 

1508-1513. Who pays for the band, as you have 
mentioned it?— The service. Gentlemen, I have 
a document (it is as short as we could possibly 
make it) containing an outline of the reasons for 
seeking an increase of pay, in our rank in particular. 
We consider that we have a better claim than any 
other rank or grade in the service for an increase of 
pay, inasmuch as we have more difficult and more 
onerous duties than any other men in the service, 
except the inspectors and superintendents — we come 
next. With your permission, I will read this docu- 
ment for you. It is as follows : — 


“ Reasons 


i support of Acting Inspector 
Increase of Pay. 


’ Claims for 


promptly with all cases arising in his sub-division, or 
coming in any way under his notice ; must be equally 
competent with the inspector to give proper legal 
directions to those under him ; must be able to report 
for the Commissioners’ information on all matters 
requiring same ; and, in fact, the efficiency of the 
sergeants and constables depends as much on the 
supervision, efficiency, and example of the acting 
inspector as on that of the inspector, who is some- 
times absent from the station duties at races, reviews, 
&c. ; but the acting inspector never, from the date of 
his appointment to that rank until he either gets 
further promotion or retires on pension, is thus em- 
ployed. Further, the acting inspector, from his 
position, being always in the station, is looked to by 
the public for advice and assistance at all times in 
dealing- with, and disposing of, charges and com- 
plaints, either real or imaginary; and it frequently 
occurs that persons given into custody in the heat of 
temper would, if detained through inexperience or 
ignorance, involve the parties giving them into 
custody in serious consequences. And from the 
position the acting inspector occupies in the force 
and in the estimation of the public the rank is 
entirely underpaid, and not in proportion to the 
responsibilities or the services rendered to the public; 
and to maintain the efficiency and respectability of 
the rank it should be better paid. 

“When compared with head constables of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, and the general pay of that, 
force and ours contrasted, the difference in the 
amounts given to equivalent ranks in both forces is 
not maintained between head constables and acting 
inspectors ; and it will hardly be denied that acting- 
inspectors undergo twice as much mental and phy- 
sical labour as head constables ; and even in our owu 
service, no other rank performs the same number of 
hours of duty by day or night except inspectors— on 
on average ten or eleven per day and nearly twelve 
per night. At present, a man might be thus employed 
sixteen or eighteen years out of the thirty years of 
his service, and then be entitled to about 1Z. per week 
to sustain a broken-down constitution.” (This has 
reference, I may observe, to the men who joined the 
service before the 12th August, 1867.) 

1514. How many acting inspectors are there?— 
Fifty-one in the service. 

1515. Is there an acting inspector attached to 
every station-house? — There are two attached to all 
the principal stations. 

1516. Are the acting inspectors and inspectors on 
duty at the same time in the station-house? — 
Yes, Sir. 

1517. And what relation does the acting inspector 
bear to the inspector in the performance of duty ?— 
They both go on the same tom- together. One goes 
out on duty patrolling the sub-division and visiting 
the sergeants and constables, and the other remains 
in the station. 

1518. Does the inspector also go out and patrol the 
sub-division? — Yes. The inspector goes out on the 
first morning of the week, and on the second mo.-ning 
of the week the acting inspector goes out. There 
are two who go on for day duty at 10 o’clock in the 
morning, an acting inspector and an inspector, and 
they are relieved by an acting inspector and an 
inspector at 8 o’clock in the evening. 

1519. Chairman. — What do you mean by saying that 
the acting inspector is always in the station ? — What 
I meant by that was, that the acting inspector is 
never sent on duty to races, reviews, exhibitions, or 
anything of that sort ; not that we want to be 
sent on those duties, I merely mention the fact. 
"Whereas in the case of the inspector, he is perhaps 
once or twice every week employed on special duty, 
which may be at races or reviews, or making special 


“The duty performed by an acting inspector is 
exactly the same as that done by the inspector, and 
in many stations, where there is ? but one inspector, 

the acting inspector in charge of the opposite tour inquiries. . , , , f , 

has equally tlie same responsibilities on him as his lo20. What neit do you wish to lay before 08?- 
insbector J The anting inspector must be a man who, With regard to pensions, we would wish to be altered 
trom his ordinary and technical education, can deal to retire from the service after twenty-five years 
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service on full pay, tliree-fifths of pay at fifteen years’ 
service, with one twenty-fifth added for each year 
from fifteen to twenty-five years. 

1521 . Mr. I-Tolmes.— Then in point of fact, you are 

not satisfied with the scale of pensions under the Act 
of 1847?— No, Sir. . 

1522. But are you aware that that scale is the 
very best scale in existence, and that no other class of 
civil servants enjoys so good a scale ? — Well, Sir, there 
are very few classes of civil servants that can be com- 
pared to the Dublin police, because we have to stand 
out in all weathers, and we have to encounter every 
class of criminal. 

1523. But have not all police forces to do that ? — 
Well, I am not aware that anyone has such severe 
and long hours of duty as we have. 

1524. Mr. Morris. — But as I understand the 
question Mr. Holmes put to you, you do not seem to 
have comprehended its meaning. He has said that 
you, being under the scale of pensions provided by the 
Act of 1847, are better off than any other civil 
servant under Her Majesty, and then you answer 
that by saying that you are entitled to be better off. 
Without disputing that question with you, I wish to 
show you that Mr. Holmes is striving to impress 
upon you that you are already in that better position 
under the Act of 1847. Do you see the point now ?— 

I do, Sir. I see it now. 

1525. Well, what do you say in reply to that ?— It 
is considered by the great body of the Dublin police 
that thirty years is too long to have to serve ; that 
men are too worn out at thirty years’ service. When 
the average is taken, it will be found that men who 
have spent thirty years in the service do not as a rule 
live much over ten or twelve years after retiring. 

1526. Are you speaking on the authority of 
statistical Tables that have been made out, or is this 
mere hearsay ? — I have no Tables. 

1527. Mr. Holmes.— Are you aware that the London 
police never could retire upon full pay, and that the 
most they could ever get was two-thirds of then- 
pay ? — I am, Sir. I am aware of that. 

1528. And you men now who joined the force in 
Dublin before 1867 can retire after thirty years’ 
service upon your full pay, provided you are incapa- 
citated? — Yes, Sir. 

1529. Then do you not admit that the scale of 
pensions under which you can retire is an excep- 
tionally favourable one ? — Well, it is a good scale of 
pensions. I do admit that it is a good scale of 
pensions. But for all practical purposes, the London 
police cannot be compared with the Dublin police. 

1530. Chairman. — In what way? — The London 
policeman is not looked upon in the same way as our 
men at all. Our men when they go out to do duty 
on the streets, unless there are two of them walking 
together — I am not nowincluding in this reference very 
respectable streets — they are in great danger, and we 
have to have our men doubled, chiefly, of course, in 
the lower parts of Dublin, to save them from being 
badly treated. The London police I believe, too-, 
have a great many advantages that we do not 
possess. They are allowed to have a house ; and, if 
I am not misinformed, their wives and families are 
allowed to have some business to supplement their 
pay. 

1531. In other words, you think that the life of a 
Dublin policeman is more hazardous, and is fraught 
with more wear and tear on his constitution, than 
that of a London policeman? — Yes, Sir; that is my 
argument. It is harder work, Sir. 

1532. Mr. Holmes. — And that, therefore, you ought 
to be allowed to retire at twenty-five years’ service, 
instead of thirty ?— Yes, Sir. 

1533 Chairman. — What other point is there on 
which you desire to lay your views before us ? — Well, 
Sir, the next point is in reference to gratuity after 
three years’ service under the Act of 1867. 

1534. What do you suggest? — That after three 
years’ service a man struck off from the service by 
the medical officer as not able to serve should be 


allowed one month’s pay for each year ; and from ten Acting 
to fifteen years, a man struck off should be allowed I " 8 P£ ct i° r 
two months’ pay for each year. 0 “ ® y ‘ 

1535. When you say “struck off,” you mean unable is Sept., 1882. 
to go on in consequence of unfituess through ill-health ? 

— Yes, Sir. 

1536. Not struck off thx-ough misconduct? — No, 

Sir ; we don’t mean that. And in case a man dies in 
hospital, that bis wife or children be allowed that 
compensation, although he may have been unable to 
sign the document that would, under ordinary circum- 
stances, be presented to him for signature. 

1537. Kindly proceed with the next matter? — We 
also ask that sick men be allowed full pay while sick, 
unless it is their own fault ; that there be no stoppage 
from men while on the sick list unless it is their own 
fault. 

1538. Mr. Holmes. — What is the deduction now 
made?— One shilling per day from the pay of men of 
all ranks up to that of inspector. 

1539. I suppose that deduction is made to pay the 
cost of medical attendance ?— I don’t know, Sir; I am 
not aware. 

1540. Supposing a man did not go into hospital, 
and was treated at home for his illness, would the 
deduction be made then ? — Yes Sir. 

1541. Mr. Morris. — Does he receive the benefit of 
the police doctor gratis ? — Oh, yes, Sir ; he receives 
the benefit of the attendance of the doctor of the 
force. 

1542. And does it include medicine? — Yes, Sir. 

1543. Chairman.— And there is one shilling a-day 
stopped for that ? — Yes. 

1544. Mr. Morris. — Then you get something for 
the shilling a-day 'l— Yes, Sir. All our men consider 
that a man who is sick would want his full pay more 
than a man that would be in his health. For in- 
stance. a man with a wife and family with 11. 9s. 8 d. 
per week, if he falls sick, and has to lie at home for 
a week or a fortnight, and 7s. is deducted from his 
pav, that leaves him only 1/. 2s. 9 d., which is a very 
small sum to support his family and get nourishment 
for himself. 

1545. Mr. Holmes. — If you knew that a similar 
deduction was made from the pay of the London 
police, for the purpose of meeting the cost of medical 
attendance, would you still ask that you should be 
relieved of the deduction ?— I would, Sir, because I 
believe that it is not made for that purpose. I believe 
that the shilling is not stopped for the purpose of 
paying the doctor. 

1546. For what purpose is it stopped? — I dont 
know. I am not able to answer that question. 

1547. Is it to put a stop to malingering ?— I think 
it has a tendency in that direction, although I am uot 
able to say s 0 positively, Sir. 

1548. Do you think, if that was the object of the 
deduction, it has been effected ? — I don’t think it has. 

1549. You don’t think it does put a stop to malin- 
gering, then ? — No, Sir. 

1550. And that it, on the contrary, only bears hard 
upon the men that are really ill ? — Yes, Sir. 

1551. Chairman. — Have you any further statement 
to make?— Yes, Sir. We ask that officers and con- 
stables when transferred not on complaint or pro- 
motion should be allowed a reasonable sum to defray 
the expenses they are occasioued by the change. 

1552. When they are transferred from one district 

to another? — Yes. ,, , 

1553. And that that allowance should be given to 

all grades ? — Yes, Sir. . . 

1554. Mr. Morris.— Do you carry your opinion so 
far as that even a constable of the first, second, or 
third class should be paid for being transferred from 
one district to another ? — Yes, Sir ; if he is transferred 
for the good of the service. 

1555. Mr. Holmes— Axe men in the rank of con- 
stable frequently transferred from one district to 
another? — No, Sir; not very often. The principal 
thing that we object to is that married men should 
be transferred unless for grave reasons, because 
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Acting 
Inspector 
John Kelly. 

1.8 Sept., 1882. 


frequent moving breaks up liis little stock of furniture, 
and breaks up his establishment, and he has to go 
into a strange house ; and perhaps from the unsanitary 
condition of the district or the house he is not very 
safe in moving from the one in which ho is placed to 
another. 

1556. In cases of men who are not transferred by 
reason of their misconduct, do they get reasonable 
notice that they are to be transferred ? — Sometimes 
they get no notice, and more times they do. 

1557. Mr. Morris. — It is uncertain? — Yes. 

1558. Chairman. — Have you anything further to 
add? — Well, Sir, I wish to refer to the Pension Act 
of 1867. 

1559. Mr. Holmes. — Are there any acting inspec- 
tors who have joined since 1867? — There are only 
two acting inspectors who have joined the service 
since 1867. 

1560. What do you suggest on the subject of the 
Act of 1867? — A man holding my rank and who 
joined the service since 1867, after twenty-five years' 
service would be only taking as much as I am 
entitled to at fifteen years, namely, 46?. 18s. Id . ; that 
is, one-half. 

1561. Are the men, as a rule, who joined the force 
since 1867, aware upon joining that they are under a 
different scale of pensions as compared with the men 
who joined before that year ?— No, Sir ; they do not 
understand it until they are two or three years in the 
service. 

1562. Are they not told when joining the terms 
upon which pension is given ? — Yes, they get a Cir- 
cular. 

1563. Does not that Circular tell them the scale of 
pensions they would be under ? — It does, Sir. 

1564-1565. Mr. Morris . — I presume they only 
practically realize their position when they see other 
men entitled to retire under an Act which is more 
favourable than theirs ? — Exactly so, Sir ; it is only 
then they begin to understand it. 

1566. Was it a cause of dissatisfaction amongst 
the officers and men of the Dublin metropolitan police 
that they received nothing at the time that the Royal 
Irish Constabulary received a gratuity for their 
extra services during the last three years ? — It was, 
Sir. 

1567. Chairman. — Do you think that dissatisfaction 
led up to the recent crisis ? — I do, Sir. 

1568. Mr. Holmes. — Were the men of the Dublin 
police force aware that the constabulary in many 
districts were considerably out of pocket by the 
expenses they had to incur in the discharge of their 
duty in recent times ?— They had to pay if they left 
their districts. 

1569. That they had to pay a great deal for their 
night’s lodging, and the extra cost of food, and that 
they were losers to a serious extent by reason of 
the disturbed times ? — They were, Sir. 

1570. Are the men of the Dublin metropolitan 
police aware of that fact? — They are, Sir. But 
they believed — the Dublin police believed — that the 
constabulary men are recouped for expenses incurred 
in travelling from one part of Ireland to another, that 
they are paid back again. 

1571. As a matter of fact they were not, and as a 
realtor of fact the allowances they got prior to the 
recent changes that have been made were not sufficient 
to meet those extra calls ?— But they did get some 
expenses ; they got some mileage expenses. But as 
a matter of fact, the men of our force “ not receiving 
any of the 180,000?.,” as they called it, was a cause of 
discontent among them. 

1572. Mr. Morris. — I presume the police in Dublin 
are aware that the Royal Irish Constabulary quartered 
in the town of Belfast, and those that happened to be 
quartered in the town of Bray, received a share of 
that 180,000?.?— Yes, Sir. 

1573. And I suppose the police in Dublin cocsidered 
that they had quite as much extra duty to discharge 
as the Royal Irish Constabulary in Belfast or Bray in 
connection with the land agitation? — We consider, 


Sir, that we had more extra dnty to discharge than 
they had. 

1574. Chairman . — Have you anything further to 
add ? — I am commissioned by the men to bring under 
your notice that the enormity of fines inflicted within 
the last six or seven years was the cause of great 
discontent in the service. 

1575. Mr. Holmes .— Specify any instances of that 
that you know of your own knowlege? — Yes, Sir. 
There were several men reported for not noticing a 
placard that waa posted up in the city, and the fines 
went to over 40?. 

1576. How much were men individually fined? — 
From 11. to 30s. for not noticing and reporting this 
placard being up. 

1577. And in your opinion, that was excessive ? — 
Yes, Sir; it is not my individual opinion, it is the 
opinion of the service, so far as I know it. 

1578. But you do not complain that there was a 
fine inflicted, or you do not think that the members 
of the service could complain if there was a fine 
inflicted for any breach of discipline. You only com- 
plain of the extent of that fine, that it was excessive ? 
— I do not complain that there was a fine imposed for 
the breach of discipline, only that the fine was too high. 

1579. In fact, you think the system ,of fining is too 
severely carried out ? — Yes, Sir, that is the opinion 
of the service, and that is one of the causes of the 
discontent. 

1580. Mr. Morris . — And you consider that for 
trifling breaches of discipline — I am altogether 
omitting drunkenness or insubordination — for small 
offences of discipline, the fines imposed are excessive, 
and the men of the force, as a body, complain of that 
also ? — Yes, Sir. 

1581. Chairman . — Is there anything else that you 
wish to add to your evidence ? — Yes ; the curtailment 
of pensions when men retire from the service is 
another cause of discontent. We expect, when 
retiring from the service, that we will get what we 
are entitled to by the Act of Parliament, and that it 
will be in no one’s power to cut that, or to make it 
any smaller than what we ought to get. 

1582. You complain of the reductions of the pen- 
sions ; and from what cause ? — Well, Sir, some of the 
best charactered men that were ever in the service 
have been cut in their pension. 

1583. Mr. Holmes . — Has any reason been assigned ? 
— No reason has been assigned; we do not know 
what the pensions have been curtailed for. 

1 584. Mr. Morris . — Are you of opinion that when 
a constable or inspector or sergeant is fined for any 
offence, that that fine ought to be considered as a 
sufficient punishment without being carried over as a 
punishment to count against him when he becomes 
entitled to his pension ? — Yes, Sir. 

1585. Chairman . — That the punishment at the time 
should be final ? — Yes, Sir. 

1586. What is the present system i Are the fines 
recorded and taken into account in reduction of pen- 
sion ? — Yes, Sir, they are. 

1587. Mr. Morris . — And you consider that a cause 
of grievance to the force ? — I do, Sir. 

1588. Is there any limit of time within which they 
will not be carried out ? — No limit, Sir. 

1589. Then if a man be fined for a violation of 
discipline, or even for drunkenness, and punished, 
that punishment will be still held over his head and 
affect his pension ; is that so ? — Yes, Sir. 

1590. You know that to be the case ? — Yes, Sir. 
A young man in the force might commit himself, and 
when he would get a cooler head he would be very 
sorry that he fell into such an error ; and we consider 
that punishments for trifling offences committed in a 
man’s youthful days should not be held over his head 
when he is an old man in the service. 

1591. Do the force think that the fines inflicted for 
drunkenness are excessive ?— Well, Sir, we do not 
much care what a man is fined for being drunk. Let 
him get off as best he can. Any man that gets 
drunk, let him be punished. 
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1592. But you object to that punishment being held 
over him, and being carried on against him in after 
years ? — Yes, provided he has established himself as 
a good man in the meantime. 

1593. You object to its being carried over, and 
counted against him ? — Yes, we do. For instance, if. 
a man got drunk, and kept his character good for ten 
or fifteen years afterwards, we would ask that that 
drunken report, that was created by an offence which 
occurred fifteen years ago, should not be raked up 
against him at the end of that fifteen years, if he 
kept himself clear ever after. 

1594. Chairman . — Have you anything further to 
state ?— I am asked also to bring under your notice 


that when officers are reduced, we would ask that 
they be reduced only by grades, as they were pro- 
moted, and not finally. Some time ago in the service 
it was a rule that officers reduced would be allowed 
after three years’ service to get back their position 
again. 

1595. If they conducted themselves properly during 
the three years ? — Yes. 

1596. Have you any other statement to make ? — 
No, Sir. 

1597. I suppose you speak on behalf of all the 
acting inspectors ? — Yes, Sir; we four were elected for 
the four town divisions — that is, the A, B, 0, and D. 


Aoting 
Inspector 
John Kelly. 

18 Sept., 1882. 


Acting Inspector Peter MoG-ary, examined. 


1598. Chairman .— You have heard the statements 
made and the evidence given by Acting Inspector 
Kelly ? — I have. 

1599. Do you concur in them? — I do, Sir, with a 
little addition. It has been shown that acting inspec- 
tors have been reduced to constables, that sergeants 
have been reduced to constables, and we want them 
only to be degraded by grades, as they were pro- 
moted. 


1600. Have you anything to add to the evidence Acting 

given by Acting Inspector Kelly? — No. . Inspector 

1601. And do you entirely concur in it.?— I do. I 1 * c ary ‘ 
may add that we will look upon it as the greatest igs e pt., 1882. 
possible boon if we can be allowed to retire after 
twenty-five years’ service without a medical certifi- 


Actiug Inspector James Downey, examined. 

1602. Chairman . — You have heard the evidence of 1603. And do you concur. in it? — Yes. 
Acting Inspector Kelly ? — I have. 1604. Fully ? — Yes. 


Acting 
Inspector 
J. Downey. 

18 Sept., 1882. 


Acting Inspector Joseph Johnston, examined. 

1605. Chairman . — You also have heard the evidence 1606. And do you also concur in the evidence, and Acting 

of Acting Inspector Kelly ? — Yes, Sir. the statements made by him ? — I do. 

[The Committee then adjourned until Thursday, September 21st.] 


J. Johnston. 
18 Sept., 1882. 


Eighth Day.— 21st SEPTEMBER, 1882. 

Present : 

Mr. J. W. O’Donnell, Mr. Geoebe Moeeis, D.L., and Mr. E. W. A. Holmes. 


Acting Inspector John Doran, Dublin Metropolitan Police, examined. 

• (Also present Acting Inspector John Shelley.) 

1609. And that you have full confidence in them Acting 
and in the mode in which they laid the matters inspector 

which you wish to bring under the notice of the John Doran. 
Committee before us ?— Yes. I have full confidence 1882> 

in the four men who were elected by their comrades 
to come here and give evidence. 

1610: We have no objection to take your evidence 
beyond the fact that, if you have no fresh matter to 


1607. Chairman . — You have attended here to-day 
for the purpose of giving evidence on behalf of the 
men of your rank in the Dublin metropolitan police ? 
—Yes. 

1608. But I understand that you know the other 
men of your rank who have been already examined, 
and that you are aware of the nature of the evidence 
they gave ?— Yes. 
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Acting 
Inspector 
John Doran. 

21 Sept., 1882, 


Acting 
Inspector 
John Shelley. 

21 Sept., 1882. 


Sergeant 
J. Dempsey. 

21 Sept., 1682. 


present to our notice, it is undesirable to repeat 
evidence already given ? — Although I attended here 
to offer my evidence, I was by no means certain that 
I would be required. 

1611. Mr. Holmes . — May I ask you, do the acting 
inspectors receive a lodging allowance ? — They do 
hot. 

1612. Are they supplied with uniform ? — They 
are. The acting inspectors, you are already aware, 
have to perform the same duty as inspectors. 

1613. We are aware of that, and I suppose there 
is really no doubt about it that your duties are pre- 


cisely the same as those of the inspectors? — Yes, 
exactly the same as an inspectors. 

1614. It is merely the first step to becoming an 
inspector ? — Yes. You must be an acting inspector 
before you are an inspector. 

1615. Have you the same responsibility as an 
inspector? — Well, just the same. I may mention 
that I was speaking last night to one of the acting in- 
spectors who was examined here, and I could not 
think of anything I could add to the evidence he 
gave. 


Acting Inspector John Shelley, Dublin Metropolitan Police, examined. 


1616. Chairman . — You have heard the state- 
ments just made by Acting Inspector Doran ? — 
Yes. 

1617. Do you concur in what he said ? — Yes, and 


I may add that I also saw last night one of the acting 
inspectors examined before you on Tuesday, and I am 
satisfied that he represented everything that we 
desire to point out to you. 


Sergeant John Dempsey, Dublin Metropolitan Police, examined. 

(Also present Sergeants Eugene M‘Carthy, James Corrigan, and Henry Kilkenny, Dublin Metropolitan 

Police.) 


1618. Chairman. — How long-have you been in the 
force ? — Fifteen years and eight months. . 

1619. How long are you in your present rank ? — 
For two years past. 

1620. What is your present rank ? — That of full 
sergeant. 

1621. Where arc you stationed ? — Chancery Lane 
Station, in the A Division. 

1622. What do you'wish to bring under our notice 
affecting yourself and the other sergeants ; kindly 
deal frith the subject in what you consider the order 
of their importance ? — First of all, we request that 
we may be granted three months pay, the same as 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, for extra duty per- 
formed during the last two years or two and a- half 
years. 

1623.. Mr. Holmes . — Please state the grounds of 
that request? — Well, on the 8th April, 1879, there 
was a conference of the Irish Members of Parlia- 
ment, held in the Rotundo, and the Land League 
was established. At that time men had to be on 
duty either in the neighbourhood of where this 
meeting was held, or in their own stations, until late 
hours of the night — sometimes 12 o’clock and more 
times 1 o’clock — along with doing their ordinary 
duty. For instance, when they should come off duty 
at 9 o’clock at night, the day men would be kept on 
until 12 o’clock that night or 1 o’clock the next 
morning, and then would have to resume duty at 
6 o’clock on the same moi’ning. And then again, the 
men who should go out at half-past 10 would be 
brought out at 9 p.m. I kept on duty until 6 o’clock 
in the morning. 

1624. You are speaking for the sergeants now; 
were many of them so employed ? — Yes, sergeants 
and constables. This refers to the whole working 
police force at that time. After the conference 
in the Rotundo m 1879, there were branches of 
the Land League formed through the city, and all 
those branches had meetings two and three times 
a week, and sometimes more. Those meetings had 
to be watched by the sergeants and men on the 
beats, and they would have to stop out, every man 
would be there, for the purpose. They would at 
other times have to stop on reserve at the station, 
and very frequently a couple would stop out watch- 
ing those meetings. 


1625. But did that entail extra duty? — Yes, Sir. 
If a meeting commenced in the evening, and a man 
should have gone off at 9 o’clock, he could not do 
so ; but if that meeting were not over until 
11 o’clock, he would have to stop on until it was 
over, and make his report at once, or else he could 
not go off duty. Then, in March 1880, we had the 
large Land League meeting in the Park. 

1626. I think you had better speak generally ? — 
And in the same year we had the State trials, and a 
great many were employed there, and got extra 
duty during the trial in which Mr. Parnell and 
others were traversers. 

1627. Chairman. — I don’t think that any duty 
imposed upon you in attending to trials or the 
Commission of Oyer and Terminer should be con- 
sidered extra duty? — The State trials, which en- 
tailed an enormous amount of labour on the men, 
were not Commissions. 

1628. Every State trial and Commission forms 
part of the administration of the law, and comes 
within the scope of the ordinary duty of a con- 
stable ? — There was a great deal of extra duty 
imposed on the men. 

1629. Yes, and upon the Judges, counsel, and 
every person engaged ? — Oh, yes, Sir. 

1630. Unless you put forward some substantial 
grievance, or indicate some substantial extra work 
not at all dependent upon Commissions or State 
trials, I don’t think this evidence can strengthen 
your case ? — Of course, when men would be done in 
the evenings after the trials, it is not exactly about 
being on duty in the four Courts they complain ; 
they would naturally expect to be relieved from 
duty , but what they complain of is doing extra duty. 
The men were kept on reserve in the stations during 
that time, and during the late hours of the night, 
until such time as the city was quiet. I do not say 
that the mere fact of bein'g on duty there was extra 
duty, but during the time these trials were going on 
officers and men were kept on reserve duty in the 
stations, or in many cases patrolling the streets until 
quietness was restored, sometimes at 1 o’clock in the 
morning, and sometimes longer. 

1631. As I understand your answer, it is this, 
that you do not mean to say that it is the mere 
attendance at the Commission of which you eom- 
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plain, but of the time you were afterwards detained on 
duty ? — Yes, certainly ; tbe time after tbe Commis- 
sion was over. ¥e would be kept until 12 o’clock 
at nigbt before we could get off duty. 

1632. Mr. Holmes. — Is it a fact tbat tbe state of 
tbe city during the last three years entailed constant 
extra duty upon tbe men ? — It is so ; a great deal of 
extra duty. As soon as tbe suspects began to be 
arrested, men were kept constantly going to tbe 
railway stations. 

1633. Don’t you think that tbat is comprised in 
Jdie general answer you gave to tbe general ques- 
tion P — Well, I do not wish to press it, but I wish to 
show tbe amount of day duty done by the men, and 
bow they were placed, and tbat when tbe suspects 
began to be arrested, men of tbe force were sent to 
all tbe railway stations, irrespective of whether they 
should or should not be on duty. Everywhere they 
were met or could be found : when a telegram came 
in advising of tbe arrival of suspects — and they 
came in very frequently — they were ordered to go to 
the railway station, and they would have to remain 
there until tbe train came in, and tbe prisoner or 
prisoners escorted to Kilmainham, or to some rail- 
way station, as tbe case might be. 

1634. But surely suspects were not arrested every 
day in the year ? — Indeed, they were coming in by 
every train, and we used to have them coming in to 
all tbe different stations. 

1635. Are you aware tbat many members of tbe 
constabulary were seriously out of pocket by reason 
of the performance of their duties in the present 
state of tbe country ; the men were ordered away at 
a moment’s notice from their own barracks, perhaps 
to distant places, and bad to pay heavy sums for 
then' lodgings, and much more than tbe allowance 
they received would have enabled them to do ; are 
you aware of tbat ? — I am aware of it. 

1636. Were tbe men of tbe Dublin metropolitan 
police force out of pocket by reason of the state of 
the country ? — W ell, I don’t mean to say they were 
out of pocket much. 

1537. Were they out of pocket at all ; can you 
adduce a single case where a sergeant or constable 
of tbe Dublin metropolitan police force lost money 
by reason of tbe land agitation ? — No ; because any 
money they spent in car fare was refunded. 

1638. Are you aware tbat it transpired in evi- 
dence before the late Committee of Inquiry into the 
Royal Irish Constabulary tbat many of the men 
who bad saved money before tbe last three years 
were obliged to eat into their savings for tbe 
purpose of meeting these extra expenses ; are you 
aware of tbat ? — I am aware tbat tbe constabulary 
bad to expend a great deal of money, but whether 
they were allowed it or not I am not aware. But in 
reference to tbe Dublin force, I may state tbat when 
men bad to remain in tbe Castle barracks from 
Rathmines, as they often bad to do, until 1 o’clock in 
tbe morning, it cost them a good deal for tbe 
refreshments tbat they required, owing to tbe extra 
duty they performed during such days and nights. 

1639. Chairman. — Were not those refreshments 
paid for by tbe Government ? — No, Sir. Any extra 
refreshments they required they paid for out of 
their own pocket, and they came to a good 
deal. 

1640. Mr. Morris. — In fact, you wish to put it 
this way: that suppose you were stationed at 
Killiney you would be brought on this extra duty 
into Dublin. Is not tbat so ? Were not some of 
the men who were doing duty at Killiney and 
Kingstown brought into Dublin to do extra duty 
during tbe agitation ? — Yes. 

1641. And, of course, they were obliged, when on 
duty, to eat something ? — Yes, Sir. 

1642. And then tbe Royal Irish Constabulary, 
who were quartered at Bray, were not brought in at 
all P — No, Sir. 

1643.. And they bad very little, if anything at all, 
to say to tbe Land League agitation, for it scarcely 
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affected tbe neighbourhood of Bray ; is not tbat so ? 
— Yes, Sir. 

1644. And yet they got tbe three months’ pay as 
a gratuity ? — Yes. 

1645. And you consider it a hardship tbat tbe 
men quartered at Kingstown did not receive tbe 
same consideration ? — Yes. But we contend that 
we have done more extra duty than tbe constabulary 
have done in any part of Ireland. 

1646. Show us bow that is so ? — Tbat has been 
done by tbe men as I have described it during tbe 
agitation. And then there is tbe additional con- 
sideration of all tbe men having to go out to Kil- 
mainham Gaol from half-past 8 o’clock at nigbt. 
Men bad to go there from all tbe town divisions, 
and do duty from 9 o’clock at nigbt until 7 o’clock 
tbe next morning, so tbat it would be half-past 7 
o’clock or 8 o’clock by tbe. time they would get 
home. 

1647. And that was extra duty, beyond their 
ordinary duty ? — Yes. 

1648. Mr. Holmes. — Surely you don’t consider your 
duties were as severe, or anything like as severe, as 
those performed during tbe agitation by tbe Royal 
Irish Constabulary in tbe counties of Kerry, Clare, 
Limerick, and Galway ? — I would say they were much 
more severe. Tbe constabulary had a good deal of 
duty, no doubt, to perform in connection with many 
matters arising out of the agitation — Land League 
meetings, Sheriffs’ sales, and things of that descrip- 
tion ; but it was nearly all on day duty tbat they 
bad to do these things, whereas the principal part 
of our extra duty consisted of nigbt duty, from half- 
past 8 until 7 o’clock tbe next morning, and in a 
great many instances they bad to get refreshments, 
and we were a long time at Kilmainham before it 
was thought fit to supply refreshments to the 
men. 

1649. Do the constables and sergeants of the 
Dublin metropolitan police feel it to be a grievance 
that they did not participate in the gratuity given 
to the constabulary ? — I believe it to be the princi- 
pal grievance. They look upon themselves as being 
as well, if not better, entitled to it than the con- 
stabulary, and they naturally expected they would 
be mentioned in reference to it. 

1650. And was it a very sore disappointment to 
them when they found they were not ? — Yes, it was 
a very sore disappointment to them. 

1651. Chairman. — And you think that led to the 
recent crisis ? — In a great measure, I believe it 
did. 

1652. Mr. Morris. — In fact, you consider that the 
metropolitan police were passed over ? — Well, to put 
it plainly, we considered that it was a slight 
upon us. 

1653. Chairman. — Have you anything further to 
add on this topic? — Well, no. As far as extra 
duty is concerned, I think we have spoken enough 
about it. 

1654. Well, what is the next matter you desire to 
bring under the notice of the Committee ? — The 
next thing that we propose to bring under your 
notice is, that if you would be pleased to recommend 
that the pay of the sergeants and acting sergeants of 
the Dublin metropolitan police be increased accord- 
ing to their ranks in proportion to the increase of 
pay that the Government may be pleased to grant 
to the acting inspectors of the same service. 

1655. Mr. Holmes. — How many classes of ser- 
geants are there ? — There are two ; acting sergeants 
and sergeants. 

1656. Chairman. — A man cannot pass to the grade 
of sergeant from constable without being an acting 
sergeant? — Yes, Sir. 

1657. Mr. Morris. — Your pay as a sergeant is 
89Z. 15s. lid.?— Yes. 

1658. And do you suggest any reasonable in- 
crease ? — I would be inclined to leave the amount in 
the hands of the authorities. What we want is this : 
We complain that the pay is small, in consequence of 
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Sergeant the enormous expenditure we are under for living 
J. Dempsey, and rearing our families, particularly any of us who 
21 Sept 1882 ^ a PP en '*'° be married and living out. House-rent 
P '' ' and everything else is enormously dear, and after 

those expenses are met we have no money to meet 
the cost of clothing for ourselves or our families. 
We have no money to pay for the schooling of our 
children if we have any, and, in fact, we have not 
money enough to meet our necessities, and we live 
very humbly. Then we are circumstanced in a 
peculiar way with reference to house-rent. We are 
not allowed by our own authorities to live in humble 
places, for if we were allowed to live in humble 
places by the authorities, the inhabitants would not 
allow us to live in them ; so that we have to go and 
live in respectable neighbourhoods, where, if the 
inhabitants do not associate with us, they let us 
alone at all events. 

1659. What is your ordinary average rent per 
week ? — 7s. to 7s. 6tZ. for those small cottages that 
are built. Sometimes one might chance to get a 
house at a reasonable rent, one of those small cot- 
tages. But generally when a tenant is leaving one 
of them, the next that comes to occupy that cottage 
has to pay a higher rent. In fact, the landlords of 
those places make it a compliment to give a house to 
a policeman at all. 

1660. Then, in point of fact, your house-rent is 
20 Z. a-year ? — Yes ; in fact, it is very poor accom- 
modation for that. 

1661. Mr. Holmes. — What increase of pay do you 
suggest. It is better that we should know your 
views on the subject?— Well, I am not aware what 
increase the acting inspectors have been looking 
for ; but at any time I remember throughout the 
service the difference between the pay of an acting 
inspector and a sergeant has been only from Is. to 
Is. 6<Z. a- week. Well, it was considered that the 
sergeants were entitled to higher pay in consequence 
of the duties that they have to perform, that they 
have to go through the same duties as an acting 
inspector. I am over two years a sergeant, and the 
duties I have had to perform for those two years 
have been the same as the duties performed by the 
acting inspectors. If the acting inspector is called 
away from the office the sergeant comes in and does 
his duty. An acting inspector may be called away 
for some hours on special duty, and the sergeant is 
then brought in and does his tour of duty the same 
as the acting inspector. He does the same amount 
of work beside him in the office, has the same hours, 
and is just as responsible in every shape and form 
as the acting inspector while he is there. I believe 
that the sergeants of the service would be satisfied 
that whatever increase the acting inspectors may get, 
that they will be just placed on the same footing in 
reference to the increase as they are at the present 

1662. What is your weekly pay ? — My weekly pay 
is 1Z. 14s. 6d. 

1663. Have you any allowances ? — We have an 
allowance of 8iZ. per week for boots, or 1Z. 14s. 8d. 
a-year for boots, getting uniform fitted and repaired, 
keeping ourselves in gloves, inside clothes, stoppages 
for band, and repairs of boots. 

1664. I suppose that allowance does not at all 
meet what is intended ? — It leaves a balance of 
1Z. 7s. 6d. that we are out of pocket, allowing two 
pairs of boots in the year, which would not do 
at all. 

1665. Mr. Morris. — In fact, the allowances which 
are made to you amount to about half what it costs 
you ? — Yes, about half. 

1666. Mr. Holmes. — Are you aware that the 
London men are only supplied by the Government 
with two pairs of boats in the year ? — I believe they 
are supplied with boots in that way. 

1667. But you find that this allowance, which is 
intended to meet the cost of your boots, and the 
wear and tear of your uniform clothes, and your 
gloves, does not at all provide what it is intended it' 


should provide ? — It does not. We have to get our 
uniform fitted after we get it. Of course, we could 
not go out wearing it in the state in which we get 
it from the stores, and it costs from 7s. 6 d. to 10s. to 
have fitted a tunic and two pairs of trousers in the 
year. 

1668. Chairman. — And is the cost of fitting the 
clothes included in the 8(Z. a-week ? — Yes, Sir. 

1669. Mr. Holmes. — Instead of being provided 
with that allowance, would you prefer to be supplied 
with boots ? — Ho ; because I don’t think the men 
would like it. They would not wear boots such as 
are supplied to the London men. 

1670. Why ? Do you think they give the men a 
slovenly appearance ? — I cannot say, as I have 
never been in London. 

1671. Then, how do you know that the men 
here would not wear such boots as are supplied to 
the London force ? — From what I have learned 
from men who have [been in the London service. 
They say our men would not wear those boots at all ; 
that they are great heavy boots ; that the leather is 
very hard ; and that they rub the feet when going 
along the streets. It is not on the^ground that they 
would be slovenly that our men would object to bo 
served with those boots ; they say simply that they 
would prefer the allowance. There are some persons 
whom it is very hard to fit with boots, and suppose 
such persons got those boots supplied to them by 
the Government, why they would bring corns, or 
something else on their feet, and render those men 
useless for service for some time. They would not 
fit them at all. 

1672. Mr. Morris. — In fact, you think it is a better 
plan to make an allowance to the constable than to 
supply the article ? — Yes. 

1673. Mr. Holmes. — What was the pay of a 
sergeant before the increase given in 1872 ? — 1Z. 5s. 

1674. Do you think that the increase in pay then 
granted was regarded as a boon by the men, and 
were they satisfied with it ? — They were. 

1675. And do you think the cost of living has 
really increased since 1872? — Ob, it has. It has 
increased in many ways. There have been great 
difficulties thrown in the way of the police of 
late years, and those difficulties have been a great 
deal more serious than previously. For instance, 
the police cannot now allow them children to mix 
with any other children, and anything they have to 
pay for they have to get in the first-class houses, and 
pay the dearest cost. 

1676. Chairman. — Why is that ? — Because them 
wives and families cannot go into those houses where 
the general public resort. 

1677. Why ? — Because they would be insulted ; 
and they have to go and live in neighbourhoods 
where their pay is not at all suitable for the purfTose, 
in order that they may live in peace and quietness. 

1678. They have to go and live in better and 
wealthier neighbourhoods than their pay entitles 
them to resort to ? — Yes ; they have to go and live 
where clerks and people of that class of life would 
pass them by without notice, and not say anything 
to them ; whereas, no policeman could go and live in 
any of the ordinary open streets. 

1679. Mr. Holmes. — But this state of things has 
only sprung into existence within the last three 
years? — Well, I would say within the last three 
years 

1680. Prior to the last three years a policeman did 
not experience anything of that kind ? — Not so 
much. 

1681. But did they experience it at all? — At any 
time a policeman cannot live so cheaply as the 
ordinary class of people can live in this city. 

1682. Is that owing to the bad feeling of the 
people towards the police ? — I believe it is, to a 
great extent. 

1683. But did that bad feeling really exist before 
the last three years ?— It was very seldom that a 
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good feeling existed on tlie part of tlie people towards 
the police at any time, as a matter of fact. 

1684. Are you serious in saying that ? — I am. 

1685. And do you allude, in making that state- 
ment, to the Dublin metropolitan police? — I am 
alluding to any police. 

1686. Mr. Morris. — But that is only on the part 
of a certain class of people ? — Yes, Sir. The class 
of people that the police have to mix up with. 

1687. I believe, as evidence of that, that for many 
years in Dublin, when a policeman tries to do his 
duty in”'’ arresting a drunken or rowdy character, 
“the people,” as they are called generally, set 
another rowdy character against him ? — Yes ; and 
they are attacked in very many cases by people that 
you would not a t all expect would be guilty of that 
sort of thing. 

1688. Mr. Holmes. — Do you mean to say that the 
small traders and shopkeepers with whom you would 
naturally be inclined to deal are not willing to deal 
with you because you are a policeman ? — They would 
not deal fairly with you, on any consideration, 
because you are a policeman. 

1689. And, therefore, you are obliged to go to the 
more expensive shops ? — Yes. 

1690. And; that is an actual fact? — Yes, it is a 
fact. 

1691. Chairman. — Have you anything further to 
add on the question of pay ? — Nothing further to 
add on that point, Sir. 

1692. What is the next matter that occurs to you 
as worthy of our attention ? — The next point is, that 
we desire that the Pension Act of the 12th August, 
1867, should be repealed, and that the members who 
joined the service since that be placed on the same 
scale of pensions as that laid down for the men who 
joined under the Act of 1847, and we wish that the 
Act of 1847 should be amended so as to enable 
members of the service to retire on full pay pension 
after twenty-five years’ service. 

1693. Mr. Holmes. — You come under the old Act 
yourself ? — Yes, Sir. 

1694. When men join the Dublin police force 
are they, as a rule, aware of the change that 
was made in the scale of pensions by the Act of 
1867 ? — Well, when young men are joining the police 
my experience of them is that they do not look at 
pension, because they never join the police with the 
intention of remaining very long. It is only after 
they come to be in the service four or five years that 
they get to like the police, and then they begin to 
think of making a home in the police for themselves 
after they begin to know the benefits they are likely 
to derive from being in the police and remaining in 
the police. Then in a similar way under the Act of 
1867, as soon as men have served four or five years 
in the police, and when they become conversant with 
it and know the rules and regulations of it, they 
see that the Act only gives them a very small 
allowance for a pension after fifteen years, or, indeed, 
after twenty-five years, they are not inclined to stop 
much longer in the service ; they emigrate and go 
away, because, they know very well that, while they 
are in the police, their families cannot pursue any 
business, that they have to live exclusively on their 
pay, and that if they get broken down in their 
health at fifteen yeai-s-, and that they were struck off 
the sei’vice, the pension they would get would not be 
able to keep themselves or their families at all. 

1695. Going back to the scale of pension under 
which you come — the scale of the Act of 1847 — are 
you aware that that is an exceptionally favourable 
scale ? — I am aware that the scale of 1847 is a 
favourable scale. 

1696. But you are not satisfied with it ; you want 
to amend it, do you not ? — In a certain way, I do. 
In this way the Act of 1847 is a good Act, that a 
man is entitled to half-pay after fifteen years’ 
service. After serving fifteen years, however, and a 
man is struck off through ill-health and directed to 
be pensioned, should that man have served nineteen 
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and a-half years, and become broken down in health 
after that pei'iod, he would be only entitled to one- 
half of his pay as pension ; whereas, if he had served 
another half-year, he would have got another quarter 
of his pension added. 

1697. Don’t you thmk that half-pay as pension 
after fifteen years’ service is a veiy good pension ? — 
It would be more favourable to others than it is to 
the police, because the chances of a man being 
broken down after fifteen or twenty years’ ser- 
vice are innumerable in the police. And men get 
broken down after twenty years’ service, and the 
small pension that is given to him is very little to 
keep him alive. 

1698. Are you aware that at no time could men 
retire from the London police on full pay — that the 
most they could retire on was two-thirds ? — I am 
aware that there is some such rule in the London 
police, but I do not think that our force would com- 
pare favourably with the London police. 

1699. Why ? — Because the London police can 
cany on their business in a very different way to 
that in which we have to carry on ours. They are 
backed up by the population ; they are not opposed 
to them ; and, besides that, a London policeman can 
keep a shop. 

1700. It is not a fact that London policemen can 
keep shops, or their wives ; but the latter can pursue 
certain callings. For instance, a policeman’s wife 
can be a di-essmaker, can do washing, or keep a 
laundry, but the police in London are not allowed 
to keep shops or trade in any way ? — They are 
allowed to let lodgings, which is a very lucrative 
way of living ; whereas here we are dismissed for 
that very thing alone. 

1701. And would you consider it a boon if the 
police in Dublin were allowed to let part of their 
houses ? — I would not, because it would not be easy 
to get suitable lodgers, and the police would want to 
keep apart altogether from those people. I would 
suggest the propriety of their living by themselves. 

1702. Don’t you think it would be a very difficult 
thing to obtain a better scale of pensions for the 
Dublin men than for the men of the other police 
forces of the United Kingdom? — It might be a 
difficult thing to have a better scale of pensions for 
the Dublin men, but from the way in which those 
men have to work in Dublin, and with all the 
obstacles that beset them, I think the Dublin men 
are entitled to a better scale of pension. 

1703. Are you aware that there are certain ranks 
of the Dublin police that are better paid than some 
of the corresponding ranks of the London police 
force ? — I am not aware of that. 

1704. Then you may take it as a fact that the 
third-class of inspectors here are considerably better 
paid than the third-class inspectors in London ? — 
But the inspectors here have to do infinitely more 
work than the inspectors in London. 

1705. How do you know that? — I understand 
that an inspector in London never has to do any 
desk work at all — or scarcely any; whereas, an 
inspector here has to stand at his desk for fourteen 
hours at night, and work all the time as hard as he 
can. Now, there are over 803 men under the Act of 
1867, and our present strength is only 1,134, so that 
there is comparatively a small number of men who 
are under the old Act of 1847 ; and, in fact, in two 
or three years hence we will have scarcely anyone at 
all under the old Act of 1847. The number of men 
under that Act will be very small indeed. 

1706. Well, what do you intend to convey by that 
statement? — I mean to convey by that statement 
that the force can scarcely be kept up except the 
Act of 1870 is repealed. The present state of things 
is felt particularly by the men who have five years’ 
service. I was speaking to some of those men 
yesterday, and they feel very strongly about the 
present rate of pensions ; and if asked the reason 
why, one of those men will say, “ Well, I have five 
years’ service now (or, perhaps, six or eight, as the 
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Sergeant case might be), and if I remain here five years more 
J. Dempsey, j shall be completely broken down, and I shall have 
21 Sept 1882. not hing for the latter end of my days. I had better 
’ ' seek my fortune somewhere else, and where I will 

get something for the latter end of my days.” 

1707. May I ask you, have many men, who were 
members of the force, emigrated recently ? — A ter- 
rible lot ; and their places cannot properly be filled 
for a long time to come. And there is a good deal of 
money lost upon training those men; because, when 
they emigrate, they are efficient public officers, having 
passed through the different classes ; whereas, when 
fresh young men come to replace them, they have to 
be at the dep6t for a considerable time, and fresh 
money has to be spent on training them there, and 
even then they must be inexperienced policemen for 
some years. 

1708. You don’t think those men are dissatisfied 
with their pay. It is not so much a question of 
their pay as of their pension ? — Well, some consider 
that the pay is insufficient, but their terrible griev- 
ance, as I believe, and that which caused the late 
discontent amongst them, was the question of pen- 
sions. 

1709. Chairman. — What do you propose in refer- 
ence to pension after twenty-five years’ service ? — 
What I propose is, that the pension, after fifteen 
years — at which time they ai-e entitled to half-pay 
under the Act of 1847 — should be according to the 
Act of 1847, but that for each year they serve after 
that fractional parts of their pay should be granted 
to them as pension, instead of having fixed periods 
of years between each increment of pension. 

1710. Mr. Holmes. — But do you mean seriously to 
say that the constables of the Dublin metropolitan 
police consider that they are not sufficiently paid — 
the constables of the first, second, and third class ? 
— I believe they do think that they are not suffi- 
ciently paid. 

1711. Do you think they would consider them- 
selves insufficiently paid if they were aware of the 
fact that the second and third class constables in 
Dublin are better paid than the second and third 
class constables in London ? — I don’t know. 

1712. As a reasonable man, I ask you to answer 
me that question ?■ — Well, there have been discon- 
tentments in the service among the men in the ranks 
of constable in consequence of a system that was got 
up of late in the service of keeping them on the 
lowest grade — the fourth class — for a considerable 
period ; and the position of a fourth-rate constable 
brings with it a very small allowance for a man to 
strive and manage to live on. He can barely live 
and feed himself, putting out of the question the 
possibility of his ever being able to save any money 
to put him in a position to go home and see his 
friends, if he was disposed to take the leave that he 
would be entitled to. He never could save any 
money on that pay. 

1713. How long is a man usually in the fourth 
class in Dublin ? — He would be usually in the fourth 
class for about nine months from the time he would 
leave the depot ; but of late a system of examination 
has been got up for men desiring to pass from fourth 
class to third; and if the men were not able to 
attend school in their own time to prepare for those 
examinations, they might be in the fourth class for 
years. I have known constables that were on the 
list of clerks, and they were kept in the fourth class 
for three years because they were not able to attend 
school, and make themselves up in the questions 
that would be asked them. 

1714. What are the subjects of examination? — 
There would be sometimes questions asked in refer- 
ence to duty, such as, “ What is a cab ?” Well, if 
the candidate was not able to describe what a cab 
was, according to the definition laid down by the 
examiner — indeed, the questions are sometimes more 
like conundrums than anything else — if the candi- 
date was not able to guess the answer, he would lose 
his examination, and he would not get his rate. 


Others who were able to attend school, and be up in 
that description of questions, and clever at the 
guessing business, would get a place before such a 
man as I have described. I have known constables 
that were left in that way for three years, and who 
then emigrated out of the service, and those were 
smart, intelligent constables. 

1715. Is there an examination from the third to 
the second grade? — Yes, from the third to the 
second, and from the second to the first. 

1716. And, I presume, the subjects of examination 
are more difficult according as the classes go up ? — 
Yes, Sir. 

1717. Who ai’e generally the examiners ? — The 
examiner's of late are all selected from the superin- 
tendents, and there is now a written examination. 
A programme is drawn out, and the papers in rela- 
tion to the examination are transmitted, through the 
superintendent, to the Commissioner. The answers 
to the questions are written down, and they would 
then be subjected to some sort of scrutiny, and what- 
ever marks the candidate got would be recorded, and 
upon his position in the list would depend his pro- 
motion. 

1718. Who are the scrutineers ? — I don’t know. 

1719. Don’t you think it is a very useful thing 
for a police force to have a school and to have exa- 
minations, in order to fit men who may be very good 
policemen, but of indifferent acquirements, to rise 
to be officers ? — I am very sure it is. 

1720. Therefore, you do not give this evidence 
with a view to the abolition of the school system in 
the force ? — By no means. 

1721. Then it is not against the system of school- 
ing, and of bettering a man’s education, that you 
give this evidence ; but it is because you think .the 
system might be impi’oved ? — Quite so. 

1722. Oliairman. — You approve of the system of 
education; but there are, in your opinion, defects 
in the administration of it ? — I believe so. 

1723. Mr. Morris. — And you consider, I presume, 
that many a man might be an excellent constable, ser- 
geant, or the like, but that he might not be sufficiently 
educated to be fit to be promoted to the rank of 
inspector, -whereas if he received some education 
while in the police service he might become a first- 
class inspector ? — The sort of education a man would 
get in the school would not fit him for a very emi- 
nent first-class inspector. 

1724. Mr. Holmes. — Would it not ? — That is, the 
sort of education a man gets at present there. 

1725-1730. Who are the schoolmasters — are they 
taken from the force? — An inspector is the school- 
master, and he has a young man assisting him — a 
constable in the force. 

1731. Presuming a man could rise with fair 
rapidity from one class to another, if he was a well- 
conducted man, are you prepared to say that the 
rates of pay in the fourth class of constables are in- 
sufficient, having regal'd to what I have already told 
you, that the second and third class constables in 
Dublin are better paid than the corresponding ranks 
in London ? — I do not think they would be. 

1732-1733. If the promotion, then, was certain, 
and fairly rapid, the men would be fairly satisfied 
with the present rates of pay? — Well, they might be 
fairly satisfied with the pay ; but I could not speak 
on that point very clearly. I may add that it takes 
a man here a year before he arrives at the second 
class, whereas in London it takes him only about 
three months. 

1734. Chairman. — Do you wish to add anything 
further to your evidence ? — It is my opinion that it 
is not so much the smallness of the pay of which 
the men complain as of other grievances that beset 
them in the service. For instance, men on small 
pay being fined for trivial offences, fined 30s. for not 
noticing a pane of glass broken, or for not noticing 
a knocker wrenched off a door on his beat, whether 
it was done before he came on duty or after he came 
off duty. If it was discovered afr erwards, he would 
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be sure to be brought up and fined 30s. or 1Z. for 
such a thing as that ; and very likely if it came for 
his turn for examination he would L be deprived of 
his examination. Then, again, men get it into their 
minds that at the end of their service they have no 
certainty that they will get the pension to which 
they are entitled, because they see other men struck 
off after twenty or thirty years’ service, and 
seriously curtailed in their pension on going out. 
I believe those things had a terrible effect on the 
minds of the men who resigned from the service, 
and had the effect of leaving the service in almost a 
demoralized state. 

1735. Mr. Holmes. — Can you'fgive us some in- 
stances in which fines are usually inflicted ? — I will 
give you one instance. I remember a case where 
there was a placard found posted through the city. 
It was in the spring of the year 1879, I think in the 
month of March, or else it was in the month of 
March 1880. But, whatever time it was posted, all 
the men that passed on that beat, both officers and 
men, for the twenty-four hours previously, until it 
was discovered by the men who discovered it, were 
brought down and fined for not seeing the placard ; 
whether itjwas posted within their time of being on 
beat or not they did not trouble themselves to 
inquire into ; but the men were fined according to 
their ranks, from 2Z. to 30s. — the sergeants were 
fined 2Z. ; the acting sergeants, 30s. ; and the con- 
stables, 30s. 

1736. Mr. Morris. — What was the nature of the 
placard ? — There was something in its nature which 
had reference to a meeting of Irishmen that was 
held in New York or some part of America some- 
time previously, because I remember reading it iii 
one of the weekly papers some short time before the 
raid was made about the placard business. It was 
on a Sunday morning that the placard was observed 
posted throughout the city and the suburbs. It was 
not discovered until between nine and ten o’clock on 
Sunday morning by the men on duty then. 

1737. Mr. Holmes. — And did the fines on that 
occasion amount to the aggregate of 40Z. or more ? 
— Yes. 

1738. But is it not a very important part of a 
policeman’s duties that he should look about and 
observe everything that is going on ? — A very impoi’- 
tant pai-t. 

1739. Supposing a policeman frequently erred in 
that respect, and did not observe what was going on, 
and allowed things to pass that ought to have been 
noticed, do you not think he should be punished in 
some way for that P — Yes, I know he should be 
punished!' 

1740. What kind of punishment would you 
suggest ? — I could not suggest what kind of punish- 
ment, but I would] consider that the punishment 
that should be meted out would be according to the 
character of the man in default. If he was a man 
constantly going about and seeing nothing, any man 
of common sense would scarcely think such a man 
fit to be a policeman. 

1741. Is it a fact that if a policeman did not 
observe a knocker wrenched off a door he would be 
fined 30s. ? — Well, they have been frequently fined 
up to 1Z. at all events, and sergeants and acting 
sergeants up to 1Z. 5s. and 30s. for that sort of 
thing. And then if a police constable was not 
observing a bunch of cabbage leaves that had been 
thrown on to the street, and if the sergeant came 
up afterwards and found that it had not been 
noticed, he would report the constable, who was 
pretty certain to be brought up and fined. 

1742. For not noticing a cabbage leaf ? — Yes. 

1743. Would the fine in a case of that kind 
amount to 1Z. ? — In some cases that has been done. 

1744. Do not talk of “ some cases.” As a 
general rule, would the fine in a ease of that 
land be so heavy as a 1Z. ? — As a general rule, 
it would ; and at the same time, the man’s beat 
might be so large that he would not have suffi- 


cient time to patrol the whole of it ; and yet if that 
occurred in a certain part of the beat where ho 
would not have had time to pass while doing his 
best during his whole tour of duty, ho would be 
fined 1Z. or 30s. notwithstanding. That is a great 
grievance. 

1745. Now, you are an intelligent man, having 
reached the position of sergeant in the police force. 
In other words, you complain that the fines at 
present inflicted for those offences are excessive ? — • 
Yes, that the fines are excessive, and together with 
that, that there has not been that painstaking in 
making inquiries as to the chances that the man 
had of seeing these things occur that there should be. 

1746. You mean that there have not been proper 
inquiries made ? — Yes ; that there have been no 
proper inquiries made, and no explanation received 
from the men. 

1747. Mr. Morris. — But I do not take you as 
objecting, as I understand you, to the system if it 
was properly administered? — By no means; dis- 
cipline must be carried out. 

1748. But you do not object to men being fined 
for breaches of discipline, on principle ? — Certainly 
not. 

1749. But your objection is that sufficient care is 
not taken in investigating each case before the fine 
is inflicted ? — Quite so. 

1750. In fact, that it is hastily done ? — Yes ; 
hastily done, Sir. 

1751. Mr. Holmes. — And have you really no 
opportunity of explanation ? — In many cases a man 
would be asked what he had got to say, but, before 
he would get time to say anything, he would be 
told to “ shut up ” — that he was only making his 
case worse. 

1752. Mr. Morris. — Are there fines inflicted for 
drunkenness in the force ? — Oh, yes. 

1753. About how much is the fine generally for 
the first offence of drunkenness? — Well, for the 
first offence, a man generally might get off with 30s. 

1754. Is that for being drunk on duty ? — Yes. 
The fine would vary from 30s. to 5Z. 

1755. For the first offence ? — Yes ; and if he held 
any rank he would be reduced. 

1756. That is for being drunk on duty? — Yes, 
for being drunk on or off duty. 

1757. Are the fines inflicted the same on a man 
that is drunk when he is off duty as when he is on 
duty ? — Just the same ; but I would wish you to 
understand this, that drunkenness in the police is a 
thing unknown. It is not for being drunk that a 
man is fined ; it is for being unfit for duty. 

1758. Of course, when I put the question, I meant 
to convey that the constable was drunk and unfit 
for duty ? — But this unfitness for duty would be to 
ordinary eyes scarcely perceptible in a man. 

1759. As a matter of fact, of course, a policeman, 
from his very position as a peace officer, and one 
who has the looking after of other people, should 
be a particularly sober man — at all events, while on 
duty ? That is your opinion, is it not ? — Yes, Sir. 
I merely state that for the purpose of clearing up a 
point in reference to the matter of drunkenness, and 
to have a correct view put forward, because other- 
wise people might be under the impression that if a 
policeman was reported unfit for duty from the 
effects of liquor, that the liquor would be noticeable 
on the man in the street, while, as a matter of fact, 
such is not the ease. 

1760. What punishment is inflicted on a man for 

the second offence of being drunk ? — I knew one 
case 

1761. There is no use in talking of one case. 
What is the average ? — The average punishment is 
either reduction or a fine of 5Z. 

1762. For the second offence ? — Yes. 

1763. Is it not the fact that, up to two or three 
years ago, drunkenness was on the increase amongst 
the men of the metropolitan police force in Dublin, 
but that, for the last two years, it has considerably 
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Sergeant. decreased? — A number of men might be reported 

J. Dempsey. as fo e j n g unfit for duty, but not for drunkenness. 

21 Sept 1882. 1^64. In the last two years ? — Yes. 

’’ ‘ 1765. But for the last two years has it been to so 

great an extent as before ? — Oh, I believe the 
number of reports for that offence has decreased. 

1766. The inspectors who were examined before 
us stated that, according to the statistics for the last 
two years, the number of reported cases of drun- 
kenness has decreased. Is that your opinion ? — It 
is, Six'. 

1767. Chairman. — In the case of a third report or 
conviction for drunkenness, what is the punishment ? 
— Dismissal, as a rule. 

1768. Mr. Holmes. — From any grade ? — If a man 
holds rank, and he is reported once for being drunk, 
he is reduced ; but if he is reported three times, he 
is dismissed. 

1769. Mr. Morris. — And is it not your opinion 
that drunkenness in the police force, as a rule, 
should be severely dealt with ? — It is, Sir. 

1770. Chairman. — And is it a fact that a con- 
stable, after three convictions for drunkenness, is 
dismissed from the force ? — It is a fact. They were 
dismissed for the second offence about two years 
ago. There was a number of constables dismissed 
for the second offence of drunkenness about two 
years ago, some of them men of long standing — of 
sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen years’ service. 
There had not been a drunken report against some 
of them for ten years before, and in consequence of 
having that second drunken report against them 
they were dismissed. 

1771. Mr. Holmes. — For what other breaches of 
discipline or good conduct are fines imposed ? — Oh, 
for any imaginary thing. W alking slovenly in the 
streets, gossipping, speaking to comrades, speaking to 
any one if it was not a matter relating to duty — in 
fact, in innumerable cases are fines imposed ; coming 
out of a public-house on or off duty, in plain clothes 
or in uniform. In fact, the fine on a rnan if seen 
coming out of a public-house differs very little 
whether he is off or on duty, or on Commissioners’ 
leave. If a man was on Commissioners’ leave and 
in plain clothes, he might be punished just the 
same. 

1772. If a man on Commissioners’ leave went 
home to his native village or town, and was seen 
coming out of a public-house, would he be fined for 
that ? — I do not know of an instance of that. The 
constabulary do not interfere with the Dublin police 
when on leave in the country ; but if a man is 
reported coming out of a public-house in Dublin he 
is fined, and I have known men on Commissioners’ 
leave in the city to have been reported for coming 
out of a public-house. 

1773. Mr. Morris.— You were proceeding to allude 
to a number of matters a while ago under the head 
of extra duty that the police had been called upon 
to perform. I suppose you consider that all the 
members of the police force are liable to be called 
upon in cases of sudden emergency, such as a fire or 
a riot, at any hour of the day or night, and that, in 
fact, they ought to reside for that purpose where 
their whereabouts may be known ? — Oh, yes. 

1774. You don’t put forward calls on emergency 
of that kind, such as a sudden riot or fire, as cases 
for extra pay or extra consideration ? — Oh, not at 
all. 

1775. Mr. Holmes. — By whom are those fines 
inflicted ? — By the Commissioner or the Assistant- 
Commissioner. There is another thing, as far as 
discipline is concerned, that affects every man in the 
force, and which has caused great discontent, and it 
is this — that no matter who accuses a man, that 
party can assert what he likes, and the man has no 
redress, although he might be as innocent as it is 
possible to be. He may deny being guilty of the 
offence, but he won’t be listened to. 

1776. Mr. Morris. — From what you have stated to 
us privately, I think you are under the impression 


that there was a case in reference to discipline in 
which you considered that you were unfairly dealt 
with individually ? — Yes, Sir, I do. 

1777. And that the decision in that case was a 
mistake ? — I don’t know about the decision being a 
mistake, but I was 'wronged. 

1778. You consider yourself that you were wrongly 
treated ? — Yes ; I was fined 31., and transferred, and 
kept out of my promotion of full sergeant for twelve 
months, and that leaves me that I am not an acting 
inspector to-day. 

1779. Have you anything fui-ther to add? — Hot 
on that point. 

1780. Chairman. — Has it always been the custom 
or system in the police force that the Chief Commis- 
sioner or the two Commissioners should hear cases 
alone ? — W ell, the Commissioner generally hears cases 
alone — the Chief Commissioner, or the Assistant- 
Commissioner, or the two of them. 

1781. Is that the same system as heretofore. Has 
that been always the custom ? — Yes, with this excep- 
tion, that previous to that a Board of Superinten- 
dents used to attend at the hearing of cases before 
the Commissioners. 

1782. Mr. Holmes. — What do you call a “ Board 
of Superintendents”? — The superintendents of all 
the divisions, the seven superintendents, used to 
sit. 

1783. But did the seven superintendents and the 
Commissioner form a board ? — Yes. 

1784. For the investigation of charges brought 
against the police ? — Yes. 

1785. Would that be for the investigation of small 
trifling cases, or would it be for the investigation of 
serious charges ? — Every sort of cases. The Com- 
missioners used to hold board days once a-week 
some time ago, but that has been changed, and any. 
man who is reported is brought down on the day he 
is reported, or the following day, and the case is 
investigated. Say he is reported last night for a 
breach of discipline, he would be brought before the 
Commissioner to-day, but at the inquiry the super- 
intendents are not present, except the super- 
intendent of his division and the Chief Super- 
intendent. 

1786. The Chief Superintendent and the superin- 
tendent of his division are all that are present ? — 
Yes, Sir. 

1787. Chairman. — Do they form a board with the 
Commissioner ? — Ho, Sir ; they are simply brought 

1788. Heretofore, did they take an active part 
in the inquiry ? — Heretofore the superintendents 
attended the board, and they included, of course, 
the superintendent of the division that the man was 
in at the time, and also other superintendents that 
the man might have served under previous to the 
time of the committal of the offence which was the 
subject of the inquiry, and those superintendents 
might be asked as to the general character of the 
man when he was serving in their respective divi- 
sions. 

1789. Mr. Holmes. — You said just now that there 
was a board of superintendents who used to attend 
at the hearing of these cases before the Commissioner; 
now, did those superintendents take an active pai't 
in the inquiry, or were they merely i-eferees as to 
character ? — They were sitting by. 

1790. Did they take part in the inquiry ? — I never 
heard them say anything except when they were 
asked a question touching a man in a particular 
case. 

1791. Then what do you mean by saying there 
was a board of superintendents ? — The supexunten- 
dents used to assemble at the Commissionex's’ Court 
whenever they woixld be heai'ing these cases. The 
Commissioner, of course, decided the case himself, 
but he might be disposed to ask the supex'intendents 
a question touching on the case, or as to the man’s 
conduct of a particular supex-intendent,. or as to the 
general body. 
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1792. And now yon mean to say that the Com- 
missioners sit alone, and they are no longer assisted 
by or require the attendance of the superintendents ? 
— They no longer require the attendance of the 
superintendents, except the particular superinten- 
dent of the man’s division and the Chief Super- 
intendent. And they also of course bring the 
man forward who states the case against the delin- 
quent. 

1793. Mr. Morris. — You are aware that there must 
be some person or number of persons to adjudicate 
upon complaints ? — Oh, yes, Sir. 

1794. Would you wish to suggest any better 
course than that the Commissioner, or the Commis- 
sioner and the Assistant- Commissioner, should be the 
tribunal to investigate the complaints against their 
own men ? — I would not wish to suggest any other 
Court, with this exception. 

1795. Mind you, I am not pointing to the present 
Commissioners, but to the system, because the pre- 
sent Commissioners will pass away, and so will you 
and I, and we are therefore, as I have said, going 
into the system, and I am in no way prejudiced con- 
cerning it. Have you any remedy to suggest in 
reference to the tribunal that should hear those com- 
plaints ? — Not in the tribunal ; but I think the men 
would be more satisfied if, in serious cases where a 
man would be accused of a breach of discipline 
and denied it, those cases were heard on sworn 
evidence. 

1796. Mr. Holmes. — Is not the present system of 
disposing of those cases practically the same as the 
former system, because if a man of the A Division 
is charged with an offence, the case is never gone 
into by the Commissioners, except the superinten- 
dent of the A Division and the Chief Superintendent 
are present ? — No, Sir. 

1797. Was not that formerly the case? — No; all 
the superintendents used to be in the Board-room at 
the time. 

1798. But they took no part in the hearing of the 
case ? — No part, except that the man against whom 
the case might be heard might have been in a 
different division from that in which he was when 
the offence was committed. 

1799. And the superintendent of that division 
would be called upon as to character ? — Yes, 
Sir. • 

1800. Mr. Morris. — Can you make any suggestion 
to us that we could consider, and having considered 
it, that we could either approve of it or disapprove 
of it, in recommending to his Excellency an im- 
proved tribunal for investigating complaints against 
the police ? — No ; I think the Commissioners have 
a right to be the proper people to hear complaints of 
breaches of discipline against the police. 

1801. Would yon like every serious case to be in- 
vestigated by both Commissioners sitting together ? — 
Yes, I would, Sir. 

1802. Would you like the Chief Superintendent to 
be associated with them ? — I would, Sir. 

1803. Chairman. — As a Court? — Yes. What I 
mean is, that I would not like it to go outside the 
force itself. 

1804. Mr. Morris. — Do you consider that it would 
be for the improvement of the force generally — from 
the fourth- class constable up to the superintendent, 
through all ranks, that a public inquiry with 
evidence on oath should be held into almost every 
complaint that was made. Do you think it would 
be for the improvement of the force to have such a 
Court, and open to* the public. Or do you think it 
would be better to have the police force so arranged 
that their complaints could be in some way or 
another settled between themselves ? — I think it 
would be better to have them settled between them- 
selves. 

1805. Chairman. — To have police cases tried by 
the police authorities only, and the inquiries not to 
be open to the public ? — Yes, not to be open to the 
public. 


1806. But you would prefer in serious cases that the 
evidence should be on oath ? — I would. 

1807. That is your opinion ? — That is my indivi- 
dual opinion. 

1808. And that the tribunal should consist of the 
two Commissioners and the Chief Superintendent ? 
— Yes, with the exception of the seven superinten- 
dents being present in the Board-room. 

1809. As referees for character ? — Yes, quite so. 

1810. Mr. Morris. — Would yon now kindly pro- 
ceed, if there is any other topic that you desire to 
lay before us ? — The next thing that we wish to lay 
before you refers to compensation to members 
of the service struck off in consequence of ill- 
health. 

1811. You refer now to the question of gratuities ? 
— Yes, Sir. We suggest that a member of the 
service struck off through ill-health after three 
years’ service should receive at least two months’ 
pay for each year served, — after three years and 
under ten — and that he should receive three months’ 
pay for each year served after ten years. 

1812. Mr. Holmes. — Up to fifteen years ? — Up to 
any time. 

1813. But is he not entitled to pension after 
fifteen years’ service ? — The reason we were looking 
for that in that way was, that in case a man died 
suddenly after fifteen years’ service or after twenty or 
twenty-five years’ service, his people would be 
entitled to receive the compensation that he would 
be entitled to receive if he was sti-uck off through 
ill-health, and so far gone that there was no hope of 
recovery, a pension would be of no service to 
him then, and he would prefer to obtain the 
gratuity. 

1814. Chairman. — What do yon suggest ? — That 
the gratuity I have mentioned should be given to 
his family in case a man died suddenly after serving 
fifteen or twenty years. 

1815. Mr. Holmes. — -Do you mean to say this : 
that if a man dropped down dead in the street 
after twenty-five years’ service, — that in a case of 
that kind a gratuity of three months’ pay for each 
year’s service should be paid to his wife and children? 
—Yes, Sir. 

1816. If he dropped down dead ? — Yes, Sir. That 
would be for each year served after ten ; two 
months’ pay for each year served after three and up to 
ten. And we also ask that the wife and family 
might be permitted to receive the compensation 
in cases where the signature of the deceased could 
not be had. 

1817. Mr. Morris. — You don’t mean to say that if 
a man was unmarried the compensation should go 
to his brothers and first cousins ? — I do. 

1818. Take the case of an unmarried man dying. 
You do not think in a case of that kind the gratuity 
should be paid to his toothers and other family 
l'elatives ? — I do not go so far as that ; but I do say 
it should go to his parents if they required it, 
because in many cases an unmarried man might be, 
and often is, the sole support of his mother and 
father. 

1819. Chairman. — What is the next matter to 
which you wish to refer ? — We would wish that a 
sufficient sum — say, 7 1., would be allowed for burial, 
and not the small sum of 21. 10s. 6d. which has here- 
tofore been allowed, and which is entirely insufficient 
to bury respectably a member of the service, who 
dies in the service. 

1820. Mr. Hobnes. — Under what head does that 
allowance come ? — It is allowed by the Commis- 
sioner ; it is charged out of the contingent fund ; 
but his comrades have in many instances to 
make up an amount sufficient to procure respectable 
burial. 

1821. To what ranks is that allowance limited ? — 
To all ranks. 

1822. Do yon mean to say that if a superinten- 
dent or an inspector died a burial allowance would 
be given ? — There would be no allowance at all 
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given if lie had a family able to bury him. It is 
only ’where a member of the service living in 
barracks and away from bis friends dies that such 
an allowance is given. I do not know of any 
case where a married man was buried in that 
way. 

1823. It is limited entirely to cases of single men 
dying in barracks ? — I believe so. 

1824. And I suppose only in the event of a single 
man leaving no assets behind him ? — Ves ; and 
except be is buried in Dublin be would not get that 
21. 10s. 6<Z. at all. 

1825. Mr. Morris. — Are there many case of that 
kind ? — Yes, Sir. There were a great many cases 
within the last three or four years, and a good many 
cases in which men who were entitled to compensa- 
tion died in hospital and did not get it because they 
did not sign for the compensation, and all they got 
was the 2 1. 10s. 6d. to bury them. 

1826. Chairman. — Have you anything further to 
add on this subject ? — Nothing further on this sub- 
ject. 

1827. Mr. Morris. — Is there any other subject you 
desire to touch upon ? — We would wish that there 
should be no stoppages made from the pay of any 
member of the service who is on the sick report 
through no fault of his own, and that separate ward 
accommodation should be allowed to men who have 
to go to a public hospital. 

1828. The stoppage, as I understand it, is Is. per 
day ? — Yes, the stoppage is Is. a-day according to 
the laid-down scale. 

1829. Mr. Holmes. — And does that go towards a 
fund for providing a doctor and medicine for the 
force ? — I don’t know where it goes ; it is stopped 
from his pay. 

1830. Or is it for the purpose of preventing 
malingering in the force ? — It is not ; if a man was 
supposed to be malingering, he would not be sup- 
posed to get any pay. 

1831. I mean, that might be one of the ways of 
preventing it ? — That was the primary object of it, 
no doubt ; but then there is something a great deal 
more serious than the stoppage of Is. a-day from 
their pay. 

1832. Explain that? — Because under the new 
regulation that has been made out, if a man is two 
months on the sick report half his pay is stopped ; 
if half his pay is stopped because he is two months 
on the sick report it brings him very little, whether 
single or married. 

1833. How long is that regulation in opera- 
tion ? — About five or six years ; there was one case 
of that which occurred, and it appeared to be 
attended by great hardship. There was a sergeant 
in the service who appeared to be a very delicate 
man. He was on the sick report for six months, 
and half his pay was stopped ; and then he was on 
the sick report again for twelve months, and half 
his pay was stopped, until ultimately he was struck 
off. 

1834. Is it the fact if a man got a serious illness, 
like smallpox or scarlatina, in the discharge of his 
duty, that after two months one-half of his pay 
would be deducted ? — Quite so. 

1835. Chairman. — What is the next question ? — 
The next question to which I wish to refer is under 
the head of lodgings ; we ■wish the sergeants and 
acting sergeants not accommodated in barracks to 
be granted a sufficient sum, say, 20 1. a-year, as 
lodging allowance. 

1836. Whether married or single ? — Yes ; those 
who are not accommodated in barracks. 

1837. Are there many single men not accommo- 
dated in Dublin in barracks ? — I am not aware 
of any. 

1838. But your claim applies to single and married 
men ? — -Yes. 

1839. Mr. Holmes. — Are you aware that the men 
who are not accommodated in barracks in London 
are not given any lodging allowance ? — No ; but I 


understand they have blocks of houses in which they 
get accommodation at a very reasonable rent. 

1840. Are you aware that in cases where the men 
cannot be accommodated either at the station-houses 
or in the blocks of buildings, they do not get any 
lodging allowance ? — No, I am not. 

1841. Well, accepting that as a fact, would you 
still say that the men here should get a lodging 
allowance when the men in London are not given 
it ? — Well, I think the men here have a right to a 
lodging allowance ; the inspectors are granted a 
lodging allowance yearly, and there are other 
members of the service who have to live in as 
respectable places, and those persons, in addition to 
that, are subject to monthly inspections from the 
inspectors, and yet they have no lodging allow- 
ance. 

1842. Taking the case of a second-class constable, 
do you think that a second-class constable here 
should get a lodging allowance when the second- 
class constable in London does not ; I ask you that as 
a reasonable man ? — It must be borne in mind that a 
second-class constable would be allowed to let 
lodgings, and that sort of thing. 

1843. Now, is it likely that a second-class con- 
stable would have a house at all ; would he not be 
in lodgings himself ? — It would be quite possible for 
him to take a house, rent it himself, and let lodg- 
ings, and in that case live rent free. 

1844. Don’t you think that would be a very 
foolish speculation, to take a house when a 
man in that position is in receipt of only 701. 
a-year ? — I do not ; there are men who have less 
than 70 1. a-year, and they let lodgings, and by that 
means are under no rent. 

1845. Would the sergeants and constables of the 
metropolitan police consider it a boon if they were 
allowed to let a portion of their houses in lodgings ? 
— They would consider it a boon if they were not 
allowed a sum of money in lieu of lodgings. We 
would also ask for free barrack accommodation and 
coal. 

1846. Mr. Morris. — What do you mean by free 
accommodation ? — The men living in barracks have 
to pay for their lodgings. 

1847. Mr. Holmes. — What deduction is made 
from their pay ? — Is. 2d. a- week. 

1848. Chairman. — Does that include coals ? — Yes, 
Sir. 

1849. Mr. Holmes.— Subject to"^the deduction 
which is at present made, are the barracks supplied 
•with fuel and light free of expense to the men ? — 
Yes, Sir. 

1850. Chairman. — And for that deduction they get 
odging? — Yes ; the Is. 2d. per week covers all, except 
that they might have to buy candles for the bed- 
rooms. 

1851. Does that deduction of Is. 2d. cover the 
expense of barrack sergeants ? — No ; they have to 
pay for his services as well. 

1852. Mr. Holmes. — Is there another deduction 
made for the services of the barrack sergeant ? — 
Yes, Sir ; Is. a-week from the sergeants and first- 
class constables, and lOd. a-week, I believe, from the 
others. 

1853. Mr. Morris. — And suppose you had to pay 
in any other place for it, could you, by any possi- 
bility, get attendance, fuel, lodging, house, everything 
at a lower rate than 2s. 2d. per week ? — Not if they 
had to pay in isolated cases they would not. But 
in the case of men who all occupy one large room, 
where ten men sleep, to take 2s. 2d. from each 
of them for that room would amount to a nice thing 
at the end of a year. 

1854. But don’t you say that they get fire and 
attendance ? — Yes, they do, of course. 

1855. Is there any other place in the world where 
you could get such accommodation on cheaper terms 
than 2s. 2d. per week, the same accommodation as is 
now had in the barracks ? — I don’t think so. 

1856. Mr Holmes. — Do the sergeants mess to- 
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getter, sepai'ately, or do they mess with the con- 
stables, in the barracks ? — They mess separately. 

1857. What does your mess bill come to in the 
week ; I refer, of course, to the cost of your dinner 
alone ? — 9s. 5 d. a- week. 

1858. And what do your breakfasts and suppers 
come to in the week ? — 14s. 

1859. Do you mean to say that your breakfasts 
and suppers come to more than your dinners ? — I 
do, Sir. 

1860. Is not that a very high estimate ? — It is ; 
but a man going out on night-duty wants nearly as 
much nourishment again as the man on day-duty. 
If you will allow me, I will hand in an estimate of 
the yearly cost of living for single men in barracks 
of all grades, and it amounts to 78 l. 14s. 6d. That 
estimate is as follows : — 


List of the Weekly and Annual Expenditure of a 
Dublin Police Sergeant living in Barracks. 


Necessaries. 

Weekly. 

Yearly. 

Dread (3 loaves weekly) 

Tea and sugar (£ lb. tea and 2 lbs. sugar) 

MHk pint daily) '" E! !" I" iE 

Eggs and rashers (t egg and 1 rasher daily) 

10ii2&Z . ::: ::: ::: ::: 

2, s. d. 
0 10 
0 2 4 
0 1 G 
0 12 
0 2 4 
0 16 
0 2 4 
0 1 0 
0 13 

2 12 6 
6 14 

3 0 8 
0 14 
3 18 0 

0 14 
2 12 0 

1 12 G 

::: E: 

Two flannel (I5s.) and four coloured (21s.) shirts . 

Three pairs boots (18s. each) 

Suit of plain clothes 

Six pairs of socks (2s. Gif. per pair) 

Towels (Is. Gihcach) EE !!! El 
Gloves, two pairs of white 2s. ; and two pairs black 2s. 

0 0 4 
0 9 5 

0 17 4 

”l 19 0 
2 14 0 
6 0 0 
0 15 0 
0 7 G 
0 3 0 
0 7 0 
0 4 0 

i: E E E 

0 0 11 
0 6” G 

0 G 0 

0 2 G 

1 G 0 

Annual cost of living ... 

... 

73 14 G 


1861. Mr. Morris. — You hand in this return, 
which includes the cost of living and necessaries ? 
—Yes. 

1862. Then, according to that estimate of yours, 
no man under the rank of a second-class sergeant 
can live within his pay ? — No man can. 

1863. Now, is it the fact, that no man in the force 
who belongs to any of the several ranks of constable 
can save money ? — I believe it to be a positive fact 
— that is, if he gives himself the necessaries of life 
— that he cannot save money. 

1864. Do the constables, as a matter of fact, save 
money ? — I do not know of any at present to be 
saving. 

1865. And is not a prudent constable able to save? 
— Not a farthing. 

1866. Were you able to live within your pay as 
a constable ? — I would have to do so. I could incur 
no debt. I would be dismissed for incurring one 
penny of debt. 

1867. Mr. Holmes. — Don’t you think that that 
estimate has been framed upon a very liberal scale ? 
—A great many of us went at it, and we wanted 
it to set forth everything according to the most 
moderate terms we could think of. 

1868. Would the men here in Dublin consider it 
a boon if the barracks were supplied with reading- 
rooms ? — Yes, they would. 

1869. And if they were made comfortable as a 
place of resort when off duty ? — Yes. 

1870. With libraries and reading-rooms? — Yes. 

1871. Would they consider those a boon? — Yes, 
they would, Sir. 

1872. Is there a billiard-table at Kevin Street 
barracks ? — There is no billiard-table, but there is a 
skittle-alley. Not only do I think that the comforts 
you mention would be a boon, but I 'think they 
would be a great source of benefit to the health of 
the men as well. 

[ 2110 ] 


1873. And you think they would serve to make 
them fond of their barrack life, and would be the 
means of inducing them to remain more in barracks 
when they are off duty ? — I do, Sir. I might mention, 
while on that subject, that there is a library belong- 
ing to the police, and that there are branch libraries 
in the different stations — small presses of books, so 
that any member of the service wishing to borrow a 
book can do so, and bring it home to read. 

1874. Do I understand you to say that there is a 
small library attached to each station ? — Yes. 

1875. Chairman. — Who pays the expense of that 
library ?'■ — Oh, the men have subscribed to it. 

1876. Mr. Holmes. — What do they subscribe? — 
Id. a-week. 

1877. But the men would think it a great boon if 
each barrack were supplied with a reading-room ? 
— Oh, yes, they would. 

1878. Upon an average, how many men are 
accommodated in the barracks in Dublin? — Well, 
from thirty-five to forty. 

1879. Chairman. — Have you anything els*e to add? 
— We ask that for any extra duty performed, extra 
pay should be granted to the members of the service 
according to the stipulated scales of pay. 

1880. What do you mean by extra duty ? — Where 
men would be called upon to perform extra duty, 
such as extra duty they have been called upon 
to perfoi-m during the last couple of years, that they 
would be paid according to the stipulated scale of 
pay they have been l'eceiving for the extra duty they 
perform. 

1881. Mr. Holmes. — Is not a policeman supposed 
to be always ready to be employed ? — Oh, yes. He 
is always supposed to be ready for duty, but it could 
not be expected that he would be always on duty. 
He has a great deal of duty to pex-form that is not 
looked upon as duty at all. For instance, a man 
after going off duty at night or going off at 
6 o’clock in the morning might have to go and 
attend the police court, and be there half the day, 
and be kept there until 3 or 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon, and there is no consideration at all taken for 
that. 

1882. And does it often happen that a man going 
off duty at 6 o’clock in the morning is obliged to 
follow his case to the police court, and is obliged to 
remain there until late in the afternoon? — Fre- 
quently. It frequently occui-s also in the case of 
men while they are on day duty, that they rarely go 
through a month of day duty without ■ having some 
summonses during the month, and, in a great many 
instances, those summonses come on for hearing 
during the time they are on night duty, so that 
when they go off duty in the morning, they have 
to go to the police court and attend to their sum- 
monses. 

1883. If a man goes off duty at 6 o’clock in the 
morning, when would that man go on duty again ? 
— At 9 o’clock at night. 

1884. And that man might be kept in the police 
court until 4 o’clock in the afternoon ? — Yes. 

1885. So that he would only have from 4 o’clock 
until 9 o’clock to rest himself ? — Yes. 

1886. Does that frequently happen ? — Yes ; I 
might say it frequently happens. 

1887. And for a case of that kind, I understand 
you to say that a man should receive extra pay ? — 
No ; not in that case. 

1888. Then when should the extra pay bo given ? 
— Whenever they are called upon to perform extra 
duty similar to that performed within the last couple 
of yeai’s. Say, where men have to go up to Kil- 
mainham Prison or the Viceregal Lodge, and 
remain there from 8 or 9 o’clock at night until 
6 o’clock in the morning ; whereas, the ordiuax-y duty 
would not be more than six and a-half hours each 
night. 

1889. Whereas, now they are — from what? — 
From nine and a-half to ten hours, and sometimes 
eleven hours before they get to their barracks. 

P 


Sergeant 
S . Dempsey. 

21 Sept., 1882, 
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1890. Mr. Morris. — Don’t you think that in all 
the systems of police forces throughout the world, 
troublesome times will occasionally arise — as in this 
country — where extra duty will be required of the 
men ?- — I am aware of that. 

1891. Don’t you think that merely paying’ a 
policeman so much for eight or nine hours’ duty, as 
the case may be, and that then you are to take 
into account any extra hours he is on duty, and 
that he is to be paid at a certain additional rate 
for those extra hours. Don’t you think that all 
that would complicate the accounts, and that it 
would always lead to a discussion, if a man was sent 
on extra duty, as to whether he should discharge 
that duty in one hour or two hours ; and don’t you 
tliink that if men were really liberally paid, it would 
be much better in the interests of the police and in 
the interests of the public that the arrangement 
should be as at present — that they should take the 
rough and smooth together? — Well, I think it 
would; but the Royal Irish Constabulary receive 
extra pay for extra duty where they are so many 
hours on duty ; then any time they are on duty after 
a certain number of hours they receive extra pay for it. 

1892. Mr. Mobnes. — Are you aware that that 
extra pay is not intended as extra remuneration, 
but to provide them with the means of living while 
they are absent from the barracks. Are you aware 
that it is in the nature of an allowance for lodging 
and food, and not remuneration at all ? — I am not 
aware of it. 

1893. Chairman. — Instead of extra pay for extra 
duty, as you would wish, the system in London, as I 
recollect it, is to allow a kind of equivalent in rest 
to the constable for the extra duty performed wher- 
ever it can be done. Would that satisfy the men 
here ? — It could not be done in Dublin. The police 
are not numerous enough. 

1894. Have you anything now to add to your evi- 
dence ? — The next point is touching on leave — the 
annual leave to sergeants and acting sergeants. W e 
would ask that the annual leave to sergeants and 
acting sergeants be one month in the year, and that, 
in addition thereto, they get two days’ leave in each 
month, one of such days to be a Sunday ; and, in 
case the exigencies of the service would not allow 
them to get their month’s leave within the year, 
that they be paid for it if they have to work. 

1895. That they should have either pay or leave ? 
— Ves, Sir. 

1896. Mr. Morris. Then the two days in every 
other month would give them very nearly another 
month in the year ? — Yes ; I might say that the 
reason of the men putting this so strongly is, that it 
is very difficult for them to get the leave they are 
entitled to at the present time. No matter who is 
entitled to leave, the sergeants and acting sergeants 
generally must be working. 

1897. Chairman. — Kindly proceed to the next 
head of your evidence, if you have nothing to add 
on the question of leave ? — The next matter is that 
we ask that, in case any officer of the service should 
be reduced from a higher to a lower grade, if his 
conduct remains good for three years after he is 
reduced, that he be restored to his former position. 
That was the system that was in the service in the 
days of the late Sir Henry Lake and Mr. O’ Farrell 
— that any officer who was reduced for any offence, 
or for any breach of discipline, they invariably 
restored him after three years if his conduct re- 
mained good ; and it was a system that was found 
to give general satisfaction. But now, if an officer 
•is reduced, no matter what the offence, be it trifling 
or serious, he is reduced finally ; he is, in general, 
never restored to his former .position. 

1898. Mr. Mobiles. — Do you mean to say that, 
when once a man has been reduced, he can never 
•be promoted to hjp former rank ? — Yes, -except in 
very rare cases. I do not know of a case where a 
man was restored, after having been reduced, of 
late years. 


1899. I suppose that is very disheartening to the 
men ? — Yes, Sir, very. In some cases they get 
reckless, and they are dismissed from the service in 
a very short time afterwards ; whereas, if the hope 
of being restored was held out to them, they would 
be all very good-charactered men, and men that 
would mind themselves in the service, and mind 
others that they might be put in charge of in the 
service during the time they might be in it, as has 
been done in many cases. 

1900. The system had been that, if a man who was 
reduced conducted himself well for three or four 
years in the rank to which he had been reduced, he 
would then be reinstated to his former rank ?— Yes. 

1901. And that, you say,, worked remarkably 
well ? — Yes. 

1902. Is there anything else you wish to state to 
us? — The next thing that we wish to draw your 
attention to is that, in consequence of the great 
danger of degradation or excessive fines to which 
the officers and constables expose themselves by 
entering hotels and public-houses to obtain refresh- 
ments, when relieved off duty and in plain clothes, 
or perhaps on annual or ordinary leave, we wish 
that attention would be drawn to the matter’, with 
the view of rendering it no breach of discipline, and 
that a man will not be committing any offence if he 
be found coming out of a public-house or hotel in 
plain clothes and on leave ; because the service 
consider it a very groat hardship that, when a man 
goes out to meet his people, who may have come 
from the country, he is debarred from going into a 
refreshment-house with them without running the 
risk, if seen by an officer of the force, of being 
reported and punished almost as severely as a man 
coming out of a public-house on duty. 

1903. You speak of a man off duty, on leave and 
in plain clothes ? — Yes. 

1904. Mr. Morris. — But, in putting forward that 
view, you do not hold, I hope, that there should not 
be extreme strictness upon a man in uniform and on 
duty ? — Oh, by no means. 

1905. Your’ relaxation applies only to constables 
on leave and in plain clothes ? — Yes. 

1906. I may tell you that in London the police 
are allowed when off duty, whether in plain clothes 
or in uniform, to go into public-houses ; but do you 
not think that, in a city like Dublin, where the 
people are so hostile at the present moment to the 
police, according to your own statement, that it 
would be in the interests of the police themselves 
not to allow them to go to public-houses, in order to 
prevent them getting into rows with the people ? — I 
do not know that these men would think so, with 
the stringent discipline that is exercised at the 
present time. 

1907. But in the point of view that I have put, 
what is your opinion ? — I believe it is right not to 
allow men in uniform to go into public-houses, nor 
to hold out any hope that they would be allowed to 
frequent public-houses when in uniform. 

1908. Do not you think a policeman in plain 
clothes would be recognized in a small city like 
.Dublin as a policeman ? — He might be recognized, 
but people would not be as likely to fasten upon him 
in plain clothes as in uniform. And there is this 
much also in it : the police, as a rule, if they are 
going into places for refreshment, like to select 
respectable places, and they would not go into 
places where they would be likely to be insulted ; 
but, as far as the present discipline of the service is 
concerned, it does not make any difference whether 
he was at the Shelbourbe Hotel or the lowest public- 
house ; he would be punished all the same. 

1909. And you think, if permission was given to 
the police to go into public-houses in plain clothes, 
that they would not go into disreputable public- 
houses, but that they would only frequent those that 
would be respectable ? — 1 think that would be so. 
1 do not mean that it would be necessary to pro- 
mulgate it to the service that they would be at 
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liberty to go into respectable public-houses, but 
what I mean is, that it would give great satisfaction 
to the men if there was some relaxation of the 
present stringent code. I now wish to draw your 
attention to cases where a member of the service 
would lose his life in the execution of his duty— 
where he would be struck down by the assassm 

1910. Mr. Holmes . — Or by a blow of a stone or 
a brickbat? — Yes. We would ask that, in that 
case, his wife would be allowed by the Government 
the compensation allowance, for the purpose of sup- 
porting herself and her children. 

1911. Chairman .— As long as she remained un- 
married, I suppose ? — Yes, Sir, certainly- a sum, 
say, of 25 1. or 30 1 . ; and that hi. a-year be allowed 
to each of her children until they arrive at the age 
of 17 years. 
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1912. Mr. Holmes .-. — In addition to the allowance 
to herself ? — Yes. 

1913. Chairman (addressing Sergeants McCarthy, 
Kilkenny, and Corrigan). — You have each heard 
the evidence given on your behalf by Sergeant 
Dempsey ? 

Sergeant McCarthy . — We have. 

1914. Chairman . — And do you concur in it? — I 
do. 

1915. Do you concur in that evidence, Sergeant 
Kilkenny ? 

Sergeant Kilkenny . — I do. 

1916. Chairman . — And do you also concur in it, 
Sergeant Corrigan ? 

Sergeant Corrigan . — I do, Sir, entirely. 


Sergeant John Dempsey re-examined. 


Sergeant Dempsey . — There is an estimate of a 
mai’ried man’s weekly expenditure that I would be 
glad to have inserted in the evidence. 

1917. Chairman . — Certainly ? — It is as follows:— 

To Weekly Account of Married Men. 


House-rent, per week . . 

Meat (9 lbs., at lOrf. per lb.) 

Fish, on Fridays 

Potatoes (U stone, at 8 d. per stone) 

Bread (3 loaves per day, at 4l<f.) . 

Butter (2 lbs. per week, at Is. id. per lb.) 
Tea (Jib.) .. 

Sugar (3 lbs.) . 

Milk (1 quart per day, at id. per quart) 
Coals, per week . . . , 

Sundry articles for household uses 

Total 

Allowance for boots, &c., 8 d. per week 

Two pairs of boots, at 17s. per pair 
Repairs for ditto . . . • 

Fitting and repairs to uniform 
Three pairs white gloves, at Is. per pair 
One pair black ditto 
Stoppages for band . . , , 

Total 

Deficit . . 


1918. Chairman .— In a word, what do you con- 
sider to be the most serious grievances of which the 
men have reason to complain as a force, as a body ? 
— The pension question, fines and discipline, and 
being debarred from receiving the three months’ 
gratuity, the same as the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

1919. You believe those are the burning questions 
to-day ? — Yes. 

1920. Speaking generally for the force, the three 
most burning questions are discipline, fines and 
pensions, and the non-payment of the additional 
gratuity of three months’ pay, the same as the 
Royal Irish Constabulary ? — Yes, Sir. 

1921. Mr. Morris . — Those are the three most 
important questions ? — They are the three most 
important questions, I believe, to be considered in 
the whole case. 


[The Committee then adjourned until next day.] 


- Ninth Day.— 22nd SEPTEMBER, 1882. 

Present : 

Mr. J. W. O’Donnell, Mr. George Morris, D.L., and Mr. R. W. A. Holmes. 


Sergeant Barnaby Lanktree, Dublin Metropolitan Police, examined. 


(S.ergeant Patrick . 

1922. Chairman . — How long are you in the force ? 
— -Nine years. 

1923. And how long have you been a sergeant ? 
— -Three months. 
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•’Arcy also present.) 

1924. Where are you stationed ? — At, Kingstown. 

1925. What class sergeant are you ?- -T am a full 
sergeant ; there is no class. 

1926. Would you now be good enough to proceed 
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to state those matters which you. desire to bring 
under the notice of the Committee P — The first 
matter I wish to lay before you is, of course, the 
rise of pay — at least, I mean the three months’ pay, 
or a gratuity for past extra work, the same as that 
granted to the Royal Irish Constabulary. That is 
the great present cause of discontent, and the remote 
cause is the system of heavy fines in the service. 
Of course, the immediate cause of the agitation was 
the three months’ pay not being granted to our 
service. 

1927. Mr. Holmes. — Why do you think that the 
Dublin police should have received a similar gratuity ? 
— -I will tell you, Sir. Because the principal portion of 
the work for the last three years was laid in Dublin. 
All in connection with the Land League. We had 
the Central Land League offices here, and we had 
branches all over the city, and the county too. We 
had two Land League meetings in Kingstown, and 
other meetings all over the city. Of course you 
have heard 'of these things. We had the Land 
League Convention, and a great deal to do with it, 
and we had the arrests, and we had meetings at the 
Phconix Park, and at Harold’s Cross, of labourers. 

1928. I don’t know whether you are aware of it, 
but a great many members of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary were serious losers by this agitation; 
that is to say, they were seriously out of pocket. 
For instance, if a constable was ordered away from 
his barrack, he had to sleep out at night ? — We had 
to do so too in some cases. 

1929. The constable had to pay an exorbitant 
price for his board and for his lodging, and the 
result was that men who, prior to the agitation, had 
saved money, were obliged to make inroads into their 
savings for the purpose of meeting the charges upon 
them, and the principal justification for giving that 
180,0001. was to recoup those men for their losses. 
How, having stated that to you, will you tell me 
whether in Dublin the men were out of pocket by 
reason of the land agitation ? — We were not exactly 
out of pocket, but there was any amount of extra 
duty imposed upon us, and the men think that for 
that extra duty they have a right to be compensated 
in some manner, and the newspapers stated that the 
constabulary were compensated for the extra duty 
performed, and not that that money was given to 
them to recoup them for the outlay of their own 
money. When we saw that the constabulary at 
Dundrum, and Bray, and Shankhill, and Slianga- 
nagh got it, and they certainly did not do a great 
deal of extra duty, it caused much discontent. As 
far as regards the point of the constabulary men 
being out of pocket, the men who were transferred 
from place to place received travelling expenses of 
4s. fid. a-night while they were out, and, of course, 
we got no such thing at all. Our men came into 
Kingstown at 6 o’clock one morning from Dublin, 
from whence they had marched. They were out on 
that occasion for twenty-four hours, and they didn’t 
get a penny at all for the extra duty. Then we 
have had meetings of Political Prisoners Aid 
Societies ; the suspects had to be watched ; we had 
to turn out our men for every train by which 
suspects arrived. No matter where those men were 
on duty, in every place they were met, when a 
telegram came warning us that suspects were 
arriving at the Broadstone or Kingsbridge, all hands 
had to turn out. In Kingstown we had one eviction, 
three Sheriffs’ sales, and we had the protection of a 
boycotted farm on the Burton estate. 

1930. And it is your firm belief that the fact that 
the Dublin men did not participate in this gratuity 
was the principal cause of the discontent P — Yes, the 
immediate cause of the discontent ; but there were 
remote causes, a good many of them. 

1931. Chairman. — How kindly proceed to the 
next questiou, if you have nothing further to say as 
to this ? — Well, in reference to increase of pay, we 
found our claim for increase of pay on the increased 
fost of living. 


1932. Mr. Holmes. — Is it solely upon that ground 
that you found it ? — Ho. 

1933. Because I will ask you, is it a fact that the 
cost of living has increased since 1872, when the 
last addition to your pay was made P — Oh, yes ; it 
has increased since then. A policeman can incur 
no debts — at least he must pay them ; and he is 
liable to be reported and punished for incurring 
debts. The difference between an acting inspector’s 
and an inspector’s pay and allowance is something 
like 70 1. They claim an adequate increase of pay, 
and we, as sergeants, claim a proportionate increase 
of pa,y. 

1934. As you have referred to the inspectors, are 
you aware that the third-class inspectors in Dublin 
are very much better paid than the third-class 
inspectors in London ? — Yes. There is a class more 
of inspectors, I believe, in London than there is in 
Dublin. A London inspector is equal to our acting 
inspector. 

1935. There are three classes of inspectors here, 
and there are three classes of inspectors in London. 
In addition, there is a class of acting inspectors here 
of which there are none in London ? — Our acting 
inspectors are equal in the performance of their 
duties to the third class of inspectors in London. 
And then the sergeants have, I must say, to perform 
a great deal of extra duty annually that there is no 
account taken of at all, and I will just give you an 
idea of it. 

1936. First of all, state what your duties are as 
sergeant ? — Yes, I shall, Sir. The sergeant is re- 
sponsible for the conduct and character of the men 
under his charge. He has to report any misconduct 
on their behalf, but at the same time not to take 
undue advantage of the men. If he sees them com- 
mitting an act he is supposed to go on the spot 
and prevent it, and at once put a stop to the irregu- 
larity. He is not to become unduly familiar with 
them, and he is expected to show them a good 
example in punctuality, and smartness, and know- 
ledge of his duties. He has to parade at the station 
properly the men themselves, and form them into 
ranks for inspection. He is to report the parade 
sober and correct. 

1937. Chairman. — Are those the ordinary duties 
of a sergeant ? — Yes. He has to march out the men 
to their- beats, see that they know their beats, and 
patrol them regularly. He has to visit the sections, 
and he is held responsible if any irregularity is 
taking place in the section. 

1938. By the section you mean the section-house ? 
— I mean by “ the section,” the section over which 
he is placed — the number of men, twelve, fourteen, 
or fifteen, as the case may be, that he has charge of. 
He is responsible for their, acts in great measure I 
may tell you, Sir. 

1939. Mr. Holmes. — Then I presume the sergeant 
is continually patrolling his section ? — Yes ; and he 
is as liable to make arrests as any constable on his 
beat. He has to stand at “ attention,” instruct his 
men, and not to hold unnecessary conversation with 
them. In cases of a serious nature, such as felony 
or disturbance, he has to send for assistance to the 
station, and remain on the scene himself. He has 
to afford information to strangers and others making 
inquiries. 

1940. Mr. Morris. — Have not the constables to do 
that ?— Well, yes ; but you see there is a similarity 
between the duties of sergeants and constables. He 
has to watch suspicious vehicles by night ; he has 
to make a daily inspection of all the vehicles on the 
stands ; he is responsible for the good order of 
public-houses, and the proper closing of the same ; 
and also of spirit grocers and beer dealers. He is 
also responsible that no night houses spring up in the 
section of which he has charge. He has to notice th e 
gas lamps, and report their state weekly, and also of 
scavenging, fountains, area gratings, and down pipes. 
Those are, I think, the principal things he has to 
attend to while on duty. He has then, when going 
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off duty, to attend at the station to see that the men 
are dismissed, to receive their reports, and afterwards, 
if there are any inquiries to he made on the reports, 
he has to make those inquiries himself and report 
the facts in full. 

1941. I thought it was the inspector’s duty to 
receive the reports F — No, Sir. The inspectors go 
out and patrol the sub-division, and see that the 
sergeants are doing their duty; and they receive 
any reports at the time. 

1942. I mean at the station-house ; is it not the 
duty of the inspector to receive the reports, and not 
the sergeant ? — He receives them from the sergeant. 
I must report to the inspector. The sergeant is 
to inspect the clothing and appointments of the con- 
stables under his charge every Saturday. That 
applies to the constables living in barracks and the 
married constables living out of barracks, and 
that inspection entails the expenditure of two 
hours’ time weekly, that is, one hour in the barrack 
inspecting the appointments of the constables, and 
one hour inspecting the lodgings of the married men. 
That represents one hour’s duty at least daily, extra, 
beyond the men themselves, and then two hours 
weekly, and that is in all equal to 469 hours annually, 
or two months and three days, nearly, in the year. 

1943. Mr. Holmes. — What is the extent of a 
section? — The extent of a section might be about 
six or seven streets. The sergeant has also to go in 
and take his turn in the inspector’s office, if the 
inspector has to go off, when on night duty, to make 
inquiries. The next day the sergeant often has to 
remain on duty until 3 o’clock, and then has to come 
in at 8 and remain on duty all night. 

1944. I thought the acting inspector took the 
place of the inspector? — The sergeant replaces the 
inspector, and the acting inspector takes full 
charge. 

1945. What was the pay of a sergeant before 
1872 ? — 1Z. 5s. a-week, or 65 Z. a-year. 

1946. Andwhatisyour present pay ? — 89Z. 18s. llcZ. 
a-year; that is, 1Z. 14s. 6cZ. per week. For an 
increase of pay we ground our application and our 
claim to a proportionate increase of pay to what the 
acting inspectors may get, on the fact that we are 
very often called upon to perform the same duties. 

1947. Chairman. — You are assuming that the 
acting inspectors will get an increase of pay ? — We 
are. 

1948. I don’t think you have any right to assume 
that. You should, I think, put forward your own 
views, irrespective of that assumption ? — Well, the 
London police sergeants are paid better than we 
are. 

1949. Mr. Holmes. — Do you know what pay a 
fii’st-class sergeant in London has ? — 104Z. 

1950. No, he has not. The pay of a first-class 
sei’geant of the London metropolitan police is 
99Z. Is. 6cZ. ; that of a second-class sergeant, 
93Z. 17s. 2cZ. ; and that of a third-class sergeant, 
88Z. 12s. llcZ. So that your pay is better than 
that of a third-class sei’geant in London, but not 
quite so good as that of the second-class sergeant 
there ? — Yes, I know it is ; but we have a 
different class of people to contend with. We have 
rougher characters, and the public, as a rule, are not 
so much inclined to come to our assistance as they 
would be in London. 

1951. How many sei’geants are there in the force 
in Dublin ? — About seventy, Sir. The married men 
desire me to state that during this recent agitation 
many policemen’s sons have been put out of employ- 
ment in consequence of the agitation and the positions 
their fathers held, and that they would want some 
extra salary to support and maintain those children 
while idle. They also ■wish me to say that they are 
desirous that they should be allowed some extra pay 
in order to educate their children for Government 
positions in the civil service, and for clerkships 
under the Government ; and from a list I have made 
out here, I see that the sergeants at the present 


time are only able to spare Is. 8cZ. a-week, all other 
things being considered, and taking the cost of 
living out of it. 

1952. That is, married sergeants are only able to 
do that ? — No, Sir ; single sergeants ; and you will 
see that by the bill of fare, by the list that I have 
been assisted in drawing up, that the men have 
given me, and which is not an exorbitant one. In 
it you will see that they did not allow themselves 
porter for dinner. 

1953. Do you mean to say that a single sergeant 
cannot live within his pay ? — No, Sir ; I am telling 
you that I have Is. 8tZ. a-week to spare. 

1954. Are you aware that many bank clerks begin 
on a very much less salary ? — i do not know that 
they do. I think they begin on 80Z. or 90Z. a-year, 
generally speaking. 

1955. Mr. Morris. — Are you aware that very many 
bank clerks never get more that 120Z. a-year, even 
when they are old men ? — That may be so. I think 
the grounds I have mentioned are the principal 
ones on which the sergeants found their claim for 
increase of pay. 

1956. Are you a married man ? — No, Sir. 

1957. Then you are living in barracks ? — Yes. 

1958. Now, without giving items, what does your 
weekly mess come to for three meals a-day, or about 
what ? — About 7s. for the mess alone, for dinner 
alone. 

1959. Now, what for breakfast and supper ? — I 
have not made it up in that way ; but we have made 
up weekly what the items would be. We have 
dinner, 8s., the amount that appears in our mess 
book ; bread, four loaves in the week at 4cZ. each, 
would be Is. 4cZ. ; butter, 2 lbs. at Is. 6cZ., 3s. ; tea, 
-J- lb. at 3s., would be Is. ; sugar, 8eZ. I see rashers 
are included, 1|- lbs. at Is. per lb., Is. 6cZ. ; milk, 
Is. 2d. ; oatmeal for supper and milk for it, Is. 6cZ. ; 
cooks and messenger, Is. 4cZ. a-week. We pay our 
cooks Is. 4 d. a-week. 

1960. What is the messenger. Is he the caterer ? 
— Oh, no, Sir ; we have a messman appointed. 

1961. What is the messenger? — The messenger 
is the man who goes for the sugar, butter, bread, 
and everything for us else in -the morning. A little 
boy is employed for the purpose. Those items are 
equal to 19s. 6cZ. a-week, or 50Z. 14s. for our living 
alone. 

1962. We had it in evidence here from Mr. Super- 
intendent Walker, of the London metropolitan 
police, who brought over a Return that showed it, 
that in the case of the sergeants and constables in 
London living in barracks and eating meat, I think 
he said twice a-day, and sometimes three times a- 
day, that the mess account for those men is between 
13s. and 14 s. a-week at the outside ? — Well, that 
may be, in consequence of the men messing in 
barracks for everything ; I don’t know whether they 
do or not. 

1963. They only mess for dinner. Their break- 
fasts and suppers are separate? — Well, in that case, 
the cost of living in London must be cheaper than 
in Dublin, because we are prepared to satisfy you by 
books and other evidence that the sum I have named 
is the very lowest sum that we can live on. 

1964. Taking your estimate of the cost of living 
at 19s. 6<Z. a-week, a man who is a sergeant would 
appear to have about 40Z. a-year over ? — But may I 
enumerate the other articles that are necessary for 
our maintenance during the year ? 

1965. Yes, certainly? — We have washing shirts, 
sheets, drawers, stockings, &c., at 2s. a-week, which 
amounts to 5 Z. 4s. a-year. Then there are tobacco, 
pipes, and matches, Is. a-week, 2Z. 12s. a-year. 

1966. Mr. Holmes. — Surely you do not call tobacco 
a “ necessary ” ? — Yes, you may put it down as such. 
It was allowed in 1872. Then there is soap, blacking, 
candles, and cleaning stuff, 6d. a-week, 1Z. 6s. a- 
year. Then three pairs of boots at 1Z. per pair, 3Z. 
That is what I pay for them, and I will show you 
the bills if you like. 


Sergeant 
J. Lanktree. 

! Sept,, 1882. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE OF THE 


Sergeafit 
B. Lnnktree. 

22 Sept., 1882, 


1967. Do you require three pairs of boots in the 
year ? — Yes, Sir. "We require two pairs of boots to 
work in, and one pair for Sundays. 

1968. The London police are only supplied with 
two pairs ? — But we are not supplied with any 
at all. 

1969. Mr. Morris. — Would you be satisfied if you 
were supplied with boots ?— Oh yes, Sir ; but we 
would be better satisfied to have our own boots, 
because if we got the regulation boots they might 
not be good fits, and if they did not fit the men 
might go sick, and all that sort of thing occur. The 
cost of repairing boots would be 12s. Gd. a-year. 
Then three regulation shirts at 7s. Gd. each come to 
12 1. 6s. in the year. ; two under-shirts at 9s. are 18s. 
They are warm shirts for winter and while on night 
duty. Two dress shirts at 6s. Gd come to 13s. ; two 
night shirts at 2s. Gd., 5s. ; eight pairs of woollen 
socks at Is. Gd. a-pair come to 12s. ; collars, cuffs, 
studs, &c., 10s. ; two scarfs at 2s. Gd., 5s. ; three 
pairs of drawers at 3s. Gd. a-pair, 10s. 6d. ; two pairs 
of suspenders at 2s. Gd., 5s. ; six pocket-handker- 
chiefs at 9 d. each, and two towels at Is. each, 6s. Gd. ; 
six pairs of white gloves at 10 d. a-pair, and two 
pairs of black gloves at Is. Gd. a-pair — in all, 
8s.; average cost of plain clothes, hat, &c., per 
year, 51. 

1970. Mr. Holmes. — Are you aware that this esti- 
mate that you have given us of the cost of your clothes 
and washing amounts to 23Z. 10s. ? — Yes, Sir. 

1971. Besides your uniform ? — Yes, Sir. 

1972. You have now given us an estimate of the 
cost of living and of the cost of clothes and wash- 
ing, and the two items together come to 74Z. 4s. 
a-year, which, deducted from your .pay of 89Z. 15s. lid., 
leaves a sum of over 5 1. a-year. How do you account 
for the balance ? — But there are other items which 
you have not heard yet. 

1973. Please state them ? — The average cost of 
repairing and fitting uniform comes to 14s. Well, I 
may mention that we are allowed a little for fitting 
uniform ; but it is not at all sufficient. 

1974. But the 14s. represents, I suppose, the 
difference between what you are allowed and what 
you actually pay ? — The 14s. represents the average 
cost of repairing and fitting uniform. 

1975. Over what you are allowed ? — No, including 
what we are allowed ; that is, 14s. Well, brushes, 
cooking utensils, delft, knives and forks, &c., come 
to 5s. 5 d. a-year. The average reduction per year 
during sickness, at fifteen days, 15s., being Is. a-day. 
Duty book, memorandum books, stationery, and 
stamps, 12s. 2d. per year. 

1976. Are you not supplied with your duty books ? 
— No, Sir. The contribution to Church offerings, 
twice a-year, 10s. in all. Sundays at Church at 3d. 
each Sunday, 13s. ; lodging and fuel, which is de- 
ducted from our pay, Is. 2d. per week, 31. 8s. a- 
year. Hair brushes, razors, hair-cutting, hair oil, 
&c., 16s. ; band-money (which is deducted from us 
weekly), at 1-§<Z. per week; and Id. a-week for 
library, 10s. 10cZ. in all yearly. One newspaper 
every day. Id., 1Z. 6s. a-year; coffee-money when on 
night duty, at Id. per week, 15s. 2d. per ‘year. That 
is for the coffee we get in the station. Then the 
average yearly cost of attending a comrade’s funeral, 
or the funeral of a superannuated policeman, is 
1Z. 10s. ; pocket-money weekly is Is. 8 d., or 4Z. 6s. 8 d. 
a-year, and that makes a total of 89Z. 18s. lid. 

1977. Then, according to your estimate, it would 
appear that no one could live in the force under the 
pay of a sergeant without being in debt? — Well, 
taking into account the respectability of the ser- 
geant, or, at least, everything that the sergeant is 
supposed to show his men in the way of cleanliness, 
intelligence, dross, and smartness; everything he 
requires he must have, and if he gets everything he 
requires it will take his whole salary, 89Z. 18s. lid. 

1978. Mr. Morris. — Don’t you think it might with 
advantage be a part of his duty to teach his men 
economy as well ? — Certainly. 


1979. As well as extravagance ? — Yes. He might 
show them a good example. 

1980. Mr. Holmes. — Do you mean to tell us, as a 
matter of fact, that men below the rank of ser- 
geant cannot live within their pay ? — W ell, of course, 
they are obliged to live within their pay, and in 
that case they have to sacrifice themselves, and do 
without many things they would require. 

1981. Now take the case of a fourth-class constable, 
his pay is something like 40 Z. less than that of a 
sergeant’s ; according to your estimate it would be 
utterly impossible for a man in that rank to live in 
the force ? — Utterly impossible. 

1982. And do you think they are hopelessly in 
debt ? — Yes. 

1983. Is it afact that they are hopelessly in debt ? 
— It is a fact that a good many of them are very 
much in debt. 

1984. Do the men, as a matter of fact, in the 
various grades of constable, and with the pay of 
constables, save money? — Well, yes; the senior 
constables do sometimes. 

1985.. Well, the pay of a senior constable is only 
75 1, 12s. 2d. ?— Yes. 

1986. You admit he can save money ? — Yes, by 
using strategy. 

1987. Mr. Moiris. — Would you substitute (< eco- 
nomy ” for “ strategy ” ? — Yes. 

1988. Mr. Holmes. — Now, I ask you, as a reason- 
able man, don’t you think that the estimate that 
you have just given us has been framed on a very 
high standard, that is to say, not framed for the 
rank of constable ? — I daresay the constables them- 
selves will bring a lighter estimate than this. 

1989. Do you know of any cases of married ser- 
geants being able to save money and live within 
their pay ? — I do not. 

1990. Do you not think it is probable that some 
of the married sergeants can not only live within 
their pay but save money? — I think it is impro- 
bable. 

1991. Mr. Morris. — Unless their wives carried on 
some business ? — But that is prohibited to us. 

1992. Chairman. — What is the next subject you 
wish to give evidence upon ? — The next thing is the 
repeal of the Pension Act of 1867. 

1993. Mr. Morris. — You would come in under the 
Pension Act of 1867 ? — Yes, Sir. A great deal of 
the discontent existing at the present time has been 
caused by the knowledge of the low scale of pensions 
on which we shall have to retire. 

1994. Mr. Holmes.— When you joined the force, 
may I ask you were you made aware that the scale 
of pensions had been changed ? — I never knew a bit 
about pensions. 

1995. Have you got the circular that was issued 
to you when you joined ? — I have not got it here ; 
but it was similar to the ones in existence at the 
present time. 

1996. Does not that circular inform you of the 
scale of pensions under which the men joined ? — No, 
Sir ; that we would get pensions, that is all. 

1997. As a matter of fact, you were not aware, 
when joining, that the scale of pensions for men 
joining under the Act of 1867 had been altered from 
what it was prior to that time ? — Yes, Sir. 

1998. Chairman.— Do you mean to say that the 
circular merely mentions that you will get pensions, 
but that it does not specify the amount of those 
pensions ? — Yes, to the best of my remembrance. 

1999. Mr. Holmes. — Are you aware that the men 
of the London metropolitan police force can only 
get two-thirds of their pay as the maximum of their 
pension after twenty-eight years’ service ? — I have 
learned about that, Sir, but I think they are under 
the same Act as ourselves. 

2000. It is a different Act, and a little better. Do 
you think that the men here could be put under a 
better scale of pensions than the men in London ? — 
No ; nor I don’t think that the men here want it ; 
but still I should say they are better entitled to it. 
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2001. But why ? — -For this reason: When we 
retire from the force we are not recognized by our 
friends ; we are old and unable to work, and we may 
have families depending upon us, and we must sup- 
port ourselves out of our own pockets alone, for we 
will get no employment — at least in a good many 
cases. We have to walk about with our hands in 
our pockets, and think that the pension which we 
would be entitled to under the existing Act is not at 
all sufficient, or anything near it. 

2002. What I ask you is, would you be satisfied 
if you were under the same scale of pensions as the 
London men, if you could get, say, two thirds of 
your pay after twenty-eight years’ service ? — No, we 
want to be placed on as good a footing as the men 
now serving in our force under the old Act. 

2003. Are you aware that no other class of civil 
servants receive full pay on retirement as pension.? 
Yes ; perfectly well aware. 

2004. Don’t you think there would be very con- 
siderable difficulty in putting the metropolitan police 
force in Ireland under an exceptionally favourable 
scale of pensions, and one differing not only from 
every class of civil servants, but from the kindred 
police forces of the United Kingdom ? — I respect- 
fully say that a civil servant’s salary is entirely a 
wrong estimate for our salary. I will explain to you, 
if you will allow me, what I mean. A civil servant 
gets a salary of 120Z., 200Z., 5001., and sometimes 
600 Z. a-year, while we who are sei’geants in the 
police only get a small salary. 

2005. But you may rise from the rank of 
sergeant ? — Oh, we 'may be reduced. Civil ser- 
vants get large salaries, and the fifteen-fiftieths of 
the salary of a civil Servant as pension would be 
something handsome. On a civil servant’s salary a 
man would be able to fill any position when retiring, 
whereas the fifteen-fiftieths of our salaries after- 
fifteen years would be only something like 26 Z. of a 
pension. 26 Z. 19s. 8 d. and a fraction for a sergeant. 
Well, it would be only about 26 Z., and now, surely, 
26 Z. a-year would not be able to support a man 
and his family. After fifteen years we would be 
entitled to 26/. ; after thirty years we would be en- 
titled to 53 Z; so that that Act may answer well enough 
for civil servants, whereas it would not answer at 
all for us. Well, as a matter of fact, the good men 
are retiring from the service when they learn the 
Act under which they are serving. Those men are 
going away in batches ; men who have served six, 
seven, and eight years. Those men who have got 
good chax-actex-s, are getting on well in other forces. 
We have got letters showing, that men who have 
left our service for the last twelve months, and went 
into forces in the Colonies, that some of those men 
are in x-eceipt of 10Z. 10s. a-month, that is, 7s. 
a-day. 

2006. But having regai-d to the position which a 
man has to keep up who has 500Z. a-year, we will 
say, don’t you think he Would feel the loss of one- 
third of his income as much as you would, having 
regard to the position you would have to keep up ? 
— That may be, but the rate of pension allowed us 
would not be at all sufficient to suppoi-t us, or go in 
any way near it, and the Royal Irish Constabulax-y 
are claiming the i-epeal of the Act of 1867, and that 
Act is one of the pi-incipal causes of discontent in 
the service at the pi-esent time. 

2007. Mr. Morris. — When you compare your pay- 
ment with the payment that is given to men who 
have resigned and emigrated to the Colonies, do 
you think that that is a fair compai-ison ? — Yes, very 
fair. 

2008. Don’t yon think that the rate of pay in the 
counti-y in which we ai-e living is a more equal 
comparison than that of the Colonies? — I do not 
think it at all. 

2009. Do you think that because a man, a laboux-- 
ing man or a workman, gets 4s. a-day in New 
Zealand or. in Australia, that that is a reason why I 


am to give in this counti-y 4s. a-day for a laboixring 
man if I can get one. for 2s. ?— W ell, Sir, that is all 
vei-y good, but the proof is positive that the good 
men are going — that the men who have served six 
seven, and ten years in the service are resigning. 

2010. But if good men can be got in their places, 
what then ? — And worse men are coming into the 
force. There are men being taken into the police 
force at the px-esent time who were dismissed from 
the sex-vice six yeax-s ago, and who have served their 
time in the ax-my sixxce. Men who wex-e dismissed 
six and seven yeax-s ago have put in their time in the 
army, and are now being taken back into the police 
fox-ce. 

2011. In making the compax-ison you have just 
instituted I do not suppose you would go to the 
length of saying that becaxxse a man gets 10s. 
a-day — we will say in San Francisco or New 
Zealand — a man in Dublin is exxtitled to get 10s. 
a-day also ? — Well, no ; but it is open for any 
young man who sees the world befox-e him when he 
can get his passage to Australia for 15Z., and who 
can save that by hook or by cx-ook, as a sensible 
young man is entitled to do, it is open to him, I 
say, to stax-t for the countx-y whex-e he can better 
himself. 

2012. And don’t yoix think it is quite right for 
him to do that ? — Well, if he gets encouragement 
why should he not x-emain at home. 

2013. Mr. Holmes. — But if the present pay is 
sufficient to attract into the sex-vice good men, do 
you think the Govex-nment are called upon to in- 
cx-ease the pay ? — The pay is not sufficient to attx-act 
good xnen at the px-esent time, aixd good men are 
going and bad meix ax-e coming — ax-my x-eserve men 
— men who I myself, when I was x-eex-uiting clex-k 
under the chief supex-intendent, saw tux-ned away 
from the gate — those men ax-e now' being taken on. 
I know that of my own. knowledge. 

2014. Do yoix attribute the fact of men leaving 
the force to discontent with the px-esent x-ate of pay 
or the present scale of pension ? — I attx-ibute it in 
the fix-st instance to the scale of pension, and in the 
second instance to the severe discipline which they 
are bound to submit to, as well as the heavy fines 
and other matters. 

2015. Chairman.— It comes to this, that of your 
own knowledge you know that an infex-ior descrip- 
tion of men are now being taken into the fox-ce ? — 
Yes, Sir. 

2016. What is the next item of your evidence ? — 
We want optional retirement after twenty-five years’ 
service. 

2017. Without a medical cex-tificate ? — Yes, Sir, 
without a medical cex-tificate ; and compulsox-y re- 
tirement after thirty years’ sex-vice, in order to 
px-esex-ve the efficiency of the force. The old 
members of the sex-vice want the Act of 1847. 

2018. Mr. Holmes. — In what respect ? — They want 
a year- to be reckoned a fraction or part in com- 
puting their pensions, and they want no cui-tailmeut 
of their pensions. 

2019. As you are not xxuder the Act of 1847 — as 
you have not the good fortune to be under that 
Act — don’t you think the men who are ought to be 
thoroughly or well satisfied with the scale applicable 
to them ? — I believe they are well satisfied with the 
scale, but they are dissatisfied with the cm-tailment 
of their pensions under it. As a matter of fact 
they are cui-tailed iix any case where x-eports the 
men have had dux-ing their sex-vice stand against 
them. 

2020. Mr Morris. — Any bad max-ks that there are 
against them ? — Yes, Sir ; all x-eports are brought 
against them. The smallest thing goes against a 
man’s record of character. 

2021. Chairman. — I suppose it comes to this : you 
are satisfied with the law, but not with the admini- 
stration of the law ? — Yes. 

2022. I understand that you now wish to refer to 
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the question of gratuities? — Yes. I am asked to 
state to you that we seek to have granted to us two 
months’ pay as compensation after three years’ ser- 
vice, and three months’ for every year served after 
that as gratuity. 

2023. Up to fifteen yeai's ? — No, Sir. For every 
year afterwards served three months’ pay as gra- 
tuity, because we have had cases in the service 
where men who were entitled to a pension and may 
have had sixteen years’ service, died, and they 
would not get either pension or gratuity. Now 
we want it to be optional in sucli a case to take 
the gi-atuity to which he may be entitled, or the 
pension. 

2024. Mr. Hobnes. — In case of ill-health ? — Yes, 
or being returned unfit for further service. To 
serve fifteen years and get merely the pension to 
which he would then be entitled, is a great hardship 
on a man. 

2025. Surely in the case you have instanced a 
man will always take his pension sooner than a 
gratuity ? — But if a man finds himself in danger of 
death, he will be glad to have a few pounds to leave 
to his family. In a case of sudden death we would 
wish, in the case of a single man, that his father or 
mother should receive the gratuity, or that the wife 
and family should receive it in the case of a married 
man without the signature of the deceased man. 
We could instance a number of cases that were very 
hard in which the widow was left in very great 
straits. In the case of Superintendent Devin, who 
died some time since, he was. only given compensa- 
tion on fifteen years’ service, and he left a large 
family to be provided for. I may add that we want 
an allowance of 7 1. at least for the funeral expenses 
of every man who dies while serving in the force in 
order to prevent the continuance of the system 
which is at present in existence — that of making a 
special collection from the comrades of the deceased 
in order to provide for him decent burial. I think 
that concludes all I have to urge on the subject of 
gratuity. 

202G. Mr. Morris. — Do you consider that it would 
lead to economy, and that it would fui-nish an in- 
centive to men to remain in the force to provide for 
all the contingencies that you have mentioned, or 
that, if they were granted the requests you have 
put forward it would, perhaps, lead them to adopt a 
more reckless life ? — No, Sir. On the contrary, it 
would induce smart and intelligent men to join the 
service, and to remain in it, and to regard it as 
their home. 

2027. Do you think that the fact that a man’s 
wife and family and next of kin as you have men- 
tioned being so well provided for by the regulations 
which you propose would be an incentive to men 
to be more sparing during lifetime or more extrava- 
gant ? — I am sure it would be an incentive to be 
more sparing and careful. 

2028. Do you know of any other branch of the 
Civil Service in which a man’s wife and family 
are provided for in case of death ? — I know that the 
State provides for the widows and orphans of cer- 
tain officers by giving them annuities and other 
compensation, whereas there is no such thing pro- 
vided for the widows and orphans of policemen. 
And I may instance the case of Constable Daly, who 
was killed in Moore Street, where we had to make 
up a collection in the service for his 'widow. 

2029. Mr. Hobnes. — May I ask you to specify 
what officei’s’ widows receive the annuities to which 
you allude ? — I should say the widows of officers of 
the army and navy. 

2030. Mr. Morris. — Are you aware that in India 
an officer serving in the Indian service is obliged 
out of his annual pay to contribute a considerable 
sum towards a fund for his widow and orphans ? — 
Yes. 

2031-2032. And do you consider that the State is 
bound to provide a sum and an independence for 


the next - of - kin or ' the wife and family of a 
member of the Dublin metropolitan police without 
his contributing during his lifetime one penny 
towards such a fund ? — There are many men in the 
service at the present time who have contributed to 
a widow’s fund, and we don’t know what has 
become of it; the service does not know. Of 
course, young men in the service, such as I myself, 
did not contribute to such a fund. 

2033. Mr. Hobnes. — Don’t you think that any 
man, whether a policeman or not, ought, as a 
prudent man, to deprive himself of some small 
amount of his income during his lifetime for the 
benefit of his wife and family ? — I am sure our men 
would have no objection to contribute to a fund 
for that object. 

2034. Would you be in favour of a fund being 
established to which the men should contribute some- 
thing for the wives and families of deceased members 
of the force ? — I would, Sir. I would be as glad to 
see it established in Dublin as I would be glad to 
see an hospital, such as the one at present existing 
in London — the Police Orphanage ; and 1 would be 
glad also to see His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales visiting our annual Police Fete the same as 
in London, and I would have no objection to contri- 
bute to such a fund, and I am sure the service 
would have no objection. But I say that at the 
present time it is hard for me to answer a question 
on that point, seeing from the daily papers that the 
London police are agitating against being asked to 
subscribe to such a fund. There must be some 
hardship in connection with it, so I should not be 
inclined to bring such an incumbrance on our 
service when the other service is crying out 
against it. 

2035. * Mr. Morris. — Do you not think that it 
would have a very demoralizing influence upon any 
body of men, whether in the public or any private 
service, that a Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund should 
be established, to which the men whose wives and 
children were to be benefited should contribute 
nothing ? — I think some provision should be made 
for them. 

2036. Without the husband during his lifetime 
denying himself a single thing or contributing 
towards that fund ? — Now, as I have already said, 
the men would not object to contribute to such a 
fund. . 

2037. But your individual opinion I am anxious 
to learn ; do you think such a plan would work well 
for any institution in the world either private or 
Governmental ? — I think it would. 

2038. Are you not aware that wherever there is 
a fund for the purpose of giving to the wife or 
family, or next of kin, as you have put it, are you 
not aware that in every such institution there is 
some contribution, be it small or be it large, from 
the man during his life ? — I am, Sir. 

2039. And then do you expect that the Dublin 
police are to be the exception to the rule ? — No ; I 
am sure that our men would not object to contri- 
bute to such a fund. 

2040. Then would you be for® making it com- 
pulsory in the service ? — Well, yes ; provided that 
the sum to be subscribed would not be an exorbi- 
tant one, and that the fund was properly admi- 
nistered. We are compelled to subscribe to a band 
fund, and why should we not subscribe to a widows’ 
fund. 

2041. What deduction is made from your pay to 
provide for the band fund ?— l|d. per week from 
officers of all ranks under an acting inspector and 
sergeant. 

2042. I suppose you are aware that all the clerks 
in the public banks contribute towards a fund for 
their widows and children in case of the husband’s 
death ? — I have heard of such a fund. 

2043. As to the time of retirement, -I should like 
to put one question to you. I think you fixed the 
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date of retirement at twenty-five years’ service ? — 
Yes. 

2044-2045. To be optional at tbat period, and after 

thirty years’ compulsory ? — Yes. 

2046. The pension, of course, being an increasing 
one up to thirty years ? — I would object to such an 
arrangement on this ground. There are many men 
who cannot advance in the service, and who have 
no means of advancing themselves, or at least who 
cannot advance themselves in the service, and they 
would be anxious to retire. When such men arrive 
at a certain rank, and when they have no further 
hopes of advancement, of course, if retirement were 
optional, any man who would see himself in such a 
position could retire. 

2047. But suppose his pension was increasing by 
the number of years served between twenty-five and 
thirty years , do you think there would be many 
men anxious to retire before they were thirty years 
in the service ? — I don’t think there would. 

2048. On the whole view of the question, would you 
consider it a fair compromise if it was compulsory 
for a man to leave the service without any medical 
certicate or any other formality of the kind, after 
thirty years’ service ? — I would not, on the whole. It 
would not be fair to the service itself. In order to 
preserve the current of promotion, and to induce 
good men to come to the force, retirement should be 
optional after twenty-five years’ service for men 
who find their further advancement barred. 

2049. Mr. Holmes. — Before we leave this question, 
I wish to ask you is it not your opinion that the 
Civil Service, including, of course, the police, are in 
a much better position than other classes of the 
community in that, while they are in the service, 
their income is certain, and after they leave the 
service they are sure of a pension in their old 
age ? — Yes, generally speaking, but not altogether. 
Business men can make their fortunes, and the 
humblest man can rise to the highest position, and 
may become Lord Mayor of Dublin. I don’t think 
any member of the Civil Service is as well off at all 
as a successful business man. 

2050. Chairman. — What is the next branch of 
your evidence ? — The next matter that we desire to 
lay before the Committee is that we ask that no 
stoppage be made from the men’s pay when on the 
sick reports. In some instances half their pay is 
stopped weekly, and that prevents those men from 
keeping themselves properly nourished and, in fact, 
supporting their families if they are married. We 
also ask for separate ward accommodation in the 
Dublin hospitals. Dr. Nedley, the chief medical 
officer of the force, has himself recommended that 
over and over again. Our men are subjected to 
very bad treatment in some of the hospitals, and 
they have to associate with characters not at all 
suited to them. 

2051. Mr. Holmes. — Are the men now sent to 
different hospitals, or is there one hospital that they 
are generally sent to, as in the case of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, -who are sent to Steeven’s Hos- 
pital ? — They are sent to different hospitals, but 
they are sent to one hospital as a rule. 

2052. What hospital is that ? — To the Hardwicke 
or Richmond Hospital. But latterly, I must say, the 
doctor has been very good in that way ; he has 
allowed our men to choose their own hospitals, 
because, I suppose, from what he has recommended 
in his Blue Book in reference to the treatment of 
the men had been subjected to in the hospitals, he 
thought it best to do so. 

2053. Are you speaking of Dr. Nedley ? — Yes. I 
wish now to state that we want a lodging allowance 
of 20 1. a-year for married sergeants and acting 
sergeants, and we want free accommodation for 
single men who reside in barracks. There is now, 
as you are doubtless aware, Is. 2d. stopped from our 
pay for lodging. 

2054. Are you aware that in the London police force 
a lodging allowance is not given to married men, and 

[ 2110 ] 


furthermore, that single men who cannot be accom- 
modated in barracks do not receive any lodging 
allowance ? — Yes. 

2055. You are aware of it? — Yes ; but I am also 
aware that in the London police the married men 
are provided with accommodation. 

2056. Only in very few cases ? — I dare say in a 
few cases only ; but our married men are subjected 
to great hardships under the present arrangement. 
They have to reside in tenement houses and pay 
weekly rents. They have no certainty but that 
they will be transferred at any time or any day, and 
consequently they cannot take houses themselves. 
They are obliged to live in respectable houses, 
because their lodgings are inspected both weekly 
and monthly. Our inspectors receive at the present 
time 20 1. for lodging allowance, and the sergeants 
go in for 20Z. now. 

2057. And why do you ask to receive as much as 
the inspectors are getting ? — Because the inspectors 
at the present time are asking for an increase of 
their lodging allowance. 

2058. But are you certain that they will get it ? — 
I am not quite certain; but it is our business to 
look for it. 

2059. Are you aware that the pay of a third-class 
inspector in Dublin is 135/. a-year ? — Yes. 

2060. And that in addition to that he gets 20/. 
a-year for lodging allowance ; whereas in London 
the pay of a third-class inspector is only 117 1. a-year, 
and he does not receive anything for lodging allow- 
ance, so that that allowance is a special boon given 
to the Dublin inspectors ? — But, as I have already 
stated, our acting inspectors here — at least I under- 
stand so, and we have been told so — are equal in 
their rank and duties to the third-class inspectors in 
the London police, and although they are equal in 
position, owing to the duties they are called upon to 
perform, our acting inspectors arc not equal in pay 
or allowances. The next point to which I wish 
to refer is that of extra pay for extra duty. It is 
not so much for the money that we are looking, or 
the receipt of extra pay for extra duty, but we make 
the claim in order to prevent our being subject to 
the performance of unnecessary extra duty. 

2061. What do you mean by “ unnecessary extra 
duty?” — I mean a man being kept out on duty out 
of his turn. The men are called in to do station 
work, and the amount of that work varies. We will 
say that it occurs twice every week that a sergeant 
has to go in and do station work. The inspector 
has to go off duty at night at 12 o’clock, having 
come on duty at 8 o’clock. The sergeant has to 
come on immediately after and relieve him, and it 
very often happens that when the sergeant is called 
in at 12 o’clock at night he has to remain on duty 
until 10 o’clock the next morning. If there were 
some preventative of unnecessary extra duty we 
would consider it a great boon. I mean this in 
particular either in case of fires or other emergen- 
cies. I will explain what I mean. The men have 
been frequently called out to fires just after going 
to bed after having been out all night. The 
sergeants and men have had to turn out to go to 
fires in the city and in the country ; men who were 
out all night until 6 o’clock, and didn’t get to bed 
until 7 o’clock, these men were turned out for fires, 
and before they got half-way to the place where the 
fire was said to be, they would get an order to return 
to barracks ; that they were not required. 

2062. Mr Morris. — Why do you call that unneces- 
sary duty ? Do you mean to tell me that the citizens 
of Dublin would ever listen to the proposition, or that 
this Committee should report that that should not 
be the case ? The administration of the force, of 
which such a case as you have put is part, must be 
left to somebody, and do you mean to say that the 
citizens of Dublin would ever listen to us if we recom- 
mended that the police force — every man of them, 
whether off or on duty, whether in plain clothes or 
in uniform — should not turn out in cases of great 
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Sergeant emergency, such as the report of a fire or outbreak ? in that respect? — We do not ask it, but we want 
B. Lanktree. — Certainly not. The men would not object to it if some preventative put upon it. If we got the 
22 Sept 1882 *hey were really wanted ; but what they do object to pension point settled satisfactorily, we would not 
** ’’ ' is being turned out of bed, and soon afterwai’ds being press the point of extra pay for extra duty. . The 

told that they are not wanted. next matter I wish to bring under your notice is the 

2063. Mr. Holmes. — But suppose that instead of question of leave. We want one month’s annual 

their services being unnecessai'y, it turned out that leave for sergeants, and also two days in each month, 
they happened to be of the most vital importance, one of those days to be a Sunday. In case a man 
You must see that this is one of those things that cannot be spared for his annual leave, we ask that 
you will always have to leave to the discretion of he would be given a month’s pay instead of it, and 
those to whom is entrusted the administration of the argument for that is, that in the Civil Service 
the force P — I mention it only in order that mine- they get four or six weeks’ annual leave. They also 
cessary labour might not be thrown upon us. In get every Sunday and Bank holiday, and one half 
the case of men only getting to bed at 7 o’clock, it of every Saturday. I have been informed that the 
is very hard to turn them out when there are plenty Royal Irish Constabulary receive one month’s annual 
of other men that could be turned out. What we leave, four days quarterly, and one day in each 
urge is, that the night men should not be turned out month. Daily labourers, of course, have the fifty- 
unless in cases of great emei'gency. two Sundays and all holidays, and in large cities and 

2064. Mr Morris. — Surely such cases as you have towns they receive half of every Saturday. Sunday’s 

alluded to are cases of great emergency ? — But for is the hardest duty a policeman has to perform. He 
a false alarm we think it very hard to be turned has to clean his uniform and his trappings on every 
out. Sunday, the same as on Saturday, and he has to go 

2065. But instead of its being a false alarm, sup- to some place of worship, besides performing his 

posing it were a genuine one P — But that should be ordinary duty. He has to go to church in his own 
ascertained before we are sent for. time, whereas the Royal Irish Constabulary are 

2066. How could it be ascertained ? All the marched to church. Those are all the arguments I 

people in the place might be burned meanwhile, have to put forward in favour of annual and daily 

You will, I imagine, never get the citizens of leave. We would like one day to be a Sunday in 

Dublin to go with you in seeking for any change any case. 


At this stage, Sergeant D’Arcv was examined. 

Sergeant 2067. Mr. Morris . — I understand you wish to give afterwards examined for three days in the school 
D’Arcy. evidence on the subject of the examination for pro- and was rejected. 

motion ?— Yes, Sir. You are called on for medical 2069. Oltairman— For what rank was this exami- 

22 Sept., 1882. inspection before you are allowed to go up to com- nation ? — That of acting inspector ; and men were 
pete for the rank of acting inspector, and if you are then put before me who were only second-class pon- 
rejected by the doctor you are passed over and sent stables, when I was a full sergeant. Several other 
away. In the course of four or four and a-half men besides myself were also passed over men of 
years afterwards you are informed you may then go nearly my own service. 

up for a similar examination without having to pass 2070.. Mr. Holmes . — Does not that go to show that 
any medical board. Meanwhile, thirty or forty those younger men were better able to pass the 
• men, who were your juniors, have passed over your requisite examination than you were P No, Sir. 
head. You have then to go up for drill examination, The first knock down I got was being rejected by 
and also for examination at the school for three the doctor ; but still I was allowed to serve, 
days, and if you come out of Trinity College finished 2071. On the second occasion you were rejected on 
for examination, you could not pass, except you intellectual grounds ? — Yes, after an interval of 
attended that school at Kevin Street. You are sure four and a-half years, and after forty men were 
to be tripped either in the medical or drill inspection, passed over me. I was then allowed to compete 
and if you pass both of those inspections you are without the medical examination, 
sure to be tripped up in school, unless you can attend 2072. Do you think that if you had been allowed 
it previously 'with regularity. to compete in the literary examination the first 

2068. How long were you expected to attend time you would have passed ? — I do, Sir. I was 
school ? — I was stationed at Blackrock and could not working in the inspector’s office for eight years with- 
attend school. I was called upon for a medical out a blot on my character. I have done the duty of 
examination, which I did not pass, and I conse- an inspector and an acting inspector for those eight 
quently lost my promotion. At the end of four and years, and as far as my officers and the Commis- 
a-half years I was allowed to go up for examination sioners of Police were concerned, without any flaw 
without any medical inspection. I then had to go whatever, though part of my time was spent in 
up for drill examination, and I passed that. I was College Street, one of the busiest stations in Dublin. 


Examination of Sergeant Lae'ictkee resumed. 

Sergeant 2073. Ghairman.-r-llcm do you propose to remedy For a couple of hours. The school is open every day, 
B. Lanktree. the existing system in reference to examinations for and the more attendances they have the better is the 

promotion ? — Well, as a matter of fact, the sergeants record for them. 

22 Sept., 1882. ^ i a b our i n g under a great difficulty in being 2075. How often in the week must they attend ? 

obliged in their own time, when they should be in — It is not compulsory on them to attend at all, but 
their beds, to attend at Kevin Street for drill they must attend if they are inclined to advance 
instruction, or at the school for instruction in themselves in the service, for out of the school there 
duties. is no promotion ; and Sergeant D’Arcy has men- 

2074. How long are they supposed to attend P— tioned to you that he, having done duty as an 
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inspector in the station, was well qualified to fill the 
rank of acting inspector, and that he would 
have passed the examination were it not for the 
school. 

2076. In other words, Sergeant D’Arcy objects to 
the intellectual test ? — No, Sir, not exactly. He is 
satisfied to go for the examination in literary quali- 
fications or in police duties, but he is dissatisfied 
with being put questions of a technical character 
under the Act of Parliament, which are inculcated 
in the school, and which he cannot answer unless he 
attends the school. 

2077. But do his duties prevent him from attend- 
ing it ? — Yes. 

2078. Then his is a special grievance ? — Yes, but 
also it is a grievance with the other officers of the 
service. 

2079. Is it not the case that all the other candi- 
dates are debarred by their duties from attending 
the school just as much as Sergeant D’Arcy ?■ — Yes 
it is, but all the other candidates sacrifice their rest 
in attending at Kevin Street for drill and school in- 
struction, no matter how far away from Kevin Street 
their station may be. They have to attend in their 
own time. 

2080. But is that compulsory on them ? — No, it is 
not. It is optional ; but if they want to advance 
themselves in the service they must attend. 

2081. Mr. Morris. — Then you are in favour of 
abolishing the school ? — Yes. 

2082. Both schools ?— The school altogether, under 
the existing system. 

2083. Do you mean the school for drill and the 
school for literary requirements ? — We are in favour 
of the abolition of the school ; but we are in favour 
of examinations ; that is to say, let a man im- 
prove himself and come and pass the examination. 

2084. Mr. Holmes. — As best he can? — Yes; and if 
he does not pass the examination let him stop 
behind, let the examination be ever so severe. 

2086. But the -longer he remains at the school 
now, the sooner he is likely to obtain promotion ? 
— Quite so ; certainly ; because while he goes to the 
school he gets marks for attending. 

2086. Then, as I understand you, you do hot 
object to the examination, even though it be a 
difficult one ; but you object to being required to 
attend school after performing your ordinary duties? 

• — -Yes, independently of our ordinary duties. 

2087. Mr. Morris. — And how would a man prepare 
himself for the examination for promotion to the 
rank of inspector, and from that of first-class con- 
stable to sergeant, and from being sergeant to 
inspector, if there was no school ? — By the practice 
and experience of the service, and by the mutual 
improvement of the officers themselves. 

2088. How is he to get his literary qualification^ — 
how is he to learn ? — He does not, at the present 
tune, go to the school at all to learn literary qualifi- 
cations ; it is only police duties he learns there. 

2089. Do you mean to say that there is no literary 
instruction given in the school ? — There is instruc- 
tion of that kind given to the constables, but not to 
the superior officers. The officers are qualified 
already. They must have enough education to 
qualify them. 

2090. Chairman. — Have you anything' further to 
add ? — The next point is about entering public- 
houses and hotels when off duty and in plain clothes, 
and on leave. 

2091. What do you wish to say on that question ? 
— It is a very hard point and a great grievance in 
the service for a sergeant to be subject to a fine of 
51. for entering a public-house when off duty and in 
plain clothes and on leave. 

2092. Mr. Holmes. — When you say “ subject to a 
fine of 51.,” you do not mean to say that that is the 
usual fine that is levied ? — Well, not the usual fine : 
but he is subject to a fine. He is subject to punish- 
ment in any case, and it is a hardship for a man to 
be prohibited from entering a hotel with his brother 

[ 2110 ] 


or father, who may have come from the country to Sergeant 
see him. He cannot now enter either a public-house -'B. Lanktreo. 

or a hotel. I do not want to insinuate, either, that 

the men should be allowed to get drunk or to asso- ' 22 S*PW 1882 . 
ciate with bad characters. 

2093. Does the present restriction extend to con- 
stables off duty and in plain clothes ? — Yes. Con- 
stable D’Arcy, 109 F — he has since gone out of the 
service — was fined 30s. for entering a public-house 
while on Commissioners’ leave. He was after getting 
Commissioners’ leave, and he went into a spirit- 
grocer’s shop, having, while on his way to the rail- 
way-station, stopped his cab, with his boxes on the 
top, at the door. He went in to get some wine and 
other things he wanted to bring to his sick mother 
in the country, and at the time, I believe, lie took a 
glass of wine at the counter. However, he was 
reported by the sergeant for it, and he was after- 
wards brought up and fined 30s. for being in a 
public-house while off duty and on Commissioners’ 
leave. Another sergeant went into a public-house 
off duty and in plain clothes, at Kingstown, with an 
acting inspector who was off duty, but in unif orm 
The two men ■were seen coming out of this public- 
house, and were reported for it. The sergeant was 
eventually fined 51. and the acting inspector fined 
11. and transferred. 

2094. For that offence only ? — Yes. 

2095. What is the usual amount of fine inflicted 
in a case of drunkenness, it being the first offence ? 

— With regard to the fines altogether, I think they 
are not fairly dealt out. 

2096. What is the usual amount of the fine 
inflicted for a first offence in the case of drunken- 
ness when a constable is on duty ? — A man may get 
off with a caution for the first offence. 

2097. Mr. Morris.— And. do not you consider it a 
very heinous offence for a police constable, no 
matter what his rank is, to get drunk on duty ? — 

Certainly. 

2098. And do you see any objection to a system 
that gives liberty and discretion to somebody over 
him to fine him very heavily for such an offence ? — 

I am not objecting to it at all, Sir. 

2099. Mr. Holmes.— May I again ask you what is 
the usual amount of the fine imposed for a first 
offence of drunkenness ? Is the man who offends 
for the first time always let off with a caution ? — He 
is not, Sir. The average fine is 2 1 . ; but some 
people are let off with a caution, and others have 
been fined up to 31. for a first offence. 

2100. Mr. Morris. — What would be the penalty 
for a second offence ? — The second offence may be 
dealt with in the very same manner, or a man may 
be reduced. 

2101. Mr. Holmes. — And what is done in the case 
of the third offence? — Well, in reference to the’ 
third offence, if a man happened to be reduced for a 
second offence, he would surely be dismissed for 
third. But there may be some instances in which 
he would get off with a fine. 

2102. Mr. Morris. — Is it the Commissioner or the 
Assistant- Commissioner in all cases that inflicts 
these fines ? — Yes, the Commissioner or the Assist- 
ant-Commissioner inflicts those fines. 

2103. Mr. Holmes.— Tell me, is the fine for a case 
of drunkenness ever so low as 5s. ? — -No, I think 
not ; not for any offence committed by a constable 
on duty, not to my knowledge ; even when off duty 
it was never that. At the very least he would be 
fined 1Z., if he was not let off with a Caution for the 
first offence, or for any other offence of drunken- 
ness. 

2104. Does it frequently happen that men are let 
off with a caution for the first offence ? — Well, I 
should say yes ; but it is according to the character 
of the man. 

2105. And then it would be only in a case of 
aggravated drunkenness, where the constable was 
unruly as well as drunk, that the fine would be 
inflicted at all ? — Oh.no. It has occurred in this 
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Sergeantj service that a man has actually been put down for 
B. Lanktrcc. being drunk who had not tasted liquor, and that is 
22 Sept 1882 fc ^ e reason w hy drunkenness is so prevalent in the 
1 ’’ ‘ service. If a man is, accounted “unfit for duty from 

the effects of liquor,” that is put down as “ drunk.” 
It has occurred more than once that a man who 
never took a drop of drink that day was reported as 
being “ unfit for duty from the effects of liquor ” 
when he came oh his parade. Take the case of a 
man having to walk from the Castle to College 
Street. When he would get there, if he would be 
a little bit red in the face, or something brought 
him under the notice of the superior officer, or the 
man might not be well liked, or he might have 
taken some slight quantity of drink for his dinner — 
a pint of porter it might be — well, that man would 
be ordered to fall out of the ranks, and he would be 
put down as being “ unfit for duty from the effects 
of liquor.” That man would be brought up and 
fined 20a., 30s., or 40s., according to whether it was 
his first, second, third, or fourth offence, or he 
might be reduced or dismissed. 

2106. Do you consider that the Dublin metro- 
politan police have fallen to so low a stage of 
morality that an inspector would report a -man for 
being drunk and get him fined, when he was not 
drunk or unfit for duty ? — I am sorry to say that 
cases have arisen in the service where men who 
could prove on oath that they didn’t drink more than 
one pint of porter, have been reported as being 
“ unfit for duty from the effects of liquor ” — 

2107. And fined ? — Yes, and fined. 

2108. Are there many such cases ? — I should say 
not many such cases, but there are cases of that 
kind. 

2109. And do you consider that there are a suffi- 
cient number of cases of a similar nature occurring 
in the entire force to justify yon in bringing this 
matter to be inquired into as a grievance ? — Yes, not 
of course that particular case, but what I want to 
be understood is — 

2110. Do you consider that a sufficient number of 
cases have occurred in the metropolitan police to 
make you regard it as important to bring this subject 
forwai'd amongst the grievances of the force, con- 
cerning which we are holding this inquiry? — I should 
be sorry to say that. 

2111. Well, then, if you do not consider it of 
sufficient importance, why do you bring it forward 
to be printed in aBlne Book, and- read by the public ? 
— For the purpose of having the unfitness defined — 
whether the man is drunk or whether he is 
sober. 

2112. Mr. Morris. — Did you ever hear, in the 
whole course of your life, that it was almost impossible 
to define the various stages of drunkenness ? — Of 
■course I did, Sir. 

2113. And do you consider that you could suggest 
any better remedy for the supervision of the force 
than that the inspector of his division should be the 
person entrusted to report a man as to whether he 
was sufficiently sober to go on duty or not? What 
method of action would you suggest to remedy that? 
Would you have the Commissioners at once sent for 
to hold an inquiry on the spot ? — I would suggest 
that the opinion of the officers present and of the 
men on parade should be had as to whether the 
man was sober or whether he was drunk. 

2114. Would you have a poll of the men present 
taken? Would you have a kind of vote as to 
whether the man was or was not under the influence 
of liquor, and have the decision follow the opinion 
of the majority ? — I am informed that that is the 
practice in the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

2115. And do you think it would add to the dis- 
cipline of the force to have the opinion of all the 
men in the barrack taken as to whether a particular 
man was drunk or sober ? — Oh no ; but of all the 
officers and men actually present for that parade of 
duty: 

2116. Chairman. — What you have been saying in 


reference to fines applies to the offence of drunken- 
ness only ? — The point is that we should not be 
punished for entering hotels or public-houses with 
our private friends when off duty, in our own time ; 
but I do not want to say that a man who enters a 
public-house on duty or in uniform should escape 
without punishment. 

2117. What you mean is that casual visits' of men 
to public-houses when off duty and in plain clothes 
should not be punished ? — Yes, that they should 
not be liable to fine or punishment or even reports, 
because reports stand against you in your service for 
ever after. 

2118. Do you think that if the police were 
allowed to enter public-houses when off duty or in 
plain clothes that there would be any danger of their 
coming into collision with the people ? — I don’t 
think there would. 

2119. Do you think that the police might be 
trusted only to enter respectable public-houses ?— I 
do, Sir, because the police are very respectable 
themselves, and would only go into such houses. 

2120. Have you anything further to add on that 
point ? — No, Sir ; not on that point. 

2121. Do you wish to add anything on any other 
point ? — We would ask that in a case in which a 
fine of 10s. or more serious punishment is imposed, 
the evidence given should be sworn testimony. This 
point is brought forward in consequence of the 
excessive fines imposed in the service. 

2122. Mr. Morris. — Would you have the Court 
open to the public ? — No, Sir ; I should say not. 

2123. Mr. Holmes. — How is the investigation of 
alleged offences against discipline conducted now ? ' 
Supposing a constable is charged with being drunk, 
how would the investigation be conducted and by 
whom ? — It is conducted by the Commissioners of 
Police. The constable- reported, the sergeant who 
has him reported, and the superintendent of the 
division enter the Commissioners’ office. The report 
and evidence is gone into by the sergeant, the superin- 
tendent gives the man his character, and the Com- 
missioners deal with the offence. 

2124. Mr. Morris. — Is the man present? — Yes ; I 
said so. 

2125. And is he permitted to offer any explana- 
tion or excuse ? — I am sorry to say, Sir, that in 
many cases he is not permitted, and even when he 
is, he is often told that he is not telling the truth, 
that he is not believed, and told to hold his tongue 
and not to say anything more. I could mention a 
case that occurred to myself, but perhaps, as it is 
too personal, I will not mention it. But in one case — 
in order to prove the excessiveness of the fines — I 
might refer you to orders of the 10th January, 1879, 
where thirty-four officers and men appear on the one 
sheet of orders. 

2126. Chairman. — Was that in reference to the 
placard ? — Yes, Sir. Fines amounting to 46 1. were 
inflicted that day. 

2127. On what occasion were those fines inflicted ? 
— On the 10th January, 1879, and in relation to a 
placard posted through Dublin on a Saturday night, 
and the officers and the constables of the service 
saw the placard, but neglected to report it, having 
seen the substance of the placard published in the 
daily papers on that very day or some days 
before. 

2128. What was the nature of the placai’d ? — It 
was held to be a seditious placard, or a placard of a 
seditious nature ; but afterwards there was some 
understanding that it was not seditious. However, 
the fines were inflicted all the same. But I must 
qualify that. Of course, if you refer to the orders, 
you will see that there were other offences besides 
the placard on the same sheet of orders. Of course 
I shall include all the thirty-four officers and men ; 
but there were other offences on the sheet. 

2129. What were the other offences ? — Ordinary 
small offences. If you ask for the sheet of orders 
yon will see that. 
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2130. Were there any offences of drunkenness ? — 
Yes, I think there were some offences of that kind 
included. There were also some cases of neglect of 
duty in not noticing knockers wrenched off, or some- 
thing of that kind. 

2131. Mr. Morris. — Is there any other way, except 
by fining, to compel constables to do their duty ? — 
Oh yes ; reduction from one grade to another. 

2132. Would not that be much more severe than 
fining ? — It would be much more severe than fining ; 
but we complain that the fines are excessive. 

2133. That is what I want clearly to understand. 
Is your complaint that .the fines are excessive ? — 
Yes. 

2134. But you are not in favour of abolishing the 
system of fines for neglect of duty ? — No ; but of 
having some limit placed on the system. 

2135. You are in favour of fines, but not of exces- 
sive ones ? — Yes ; but not excessive ones. 

2136. Mr. Holmes. — Could you suggest any better 
system of holding inquiries into charges against the 
men in the force than the present system? — Yes. 
Formerly the superintendents of divisions had some 
voice or influence — at least I believe so — in deter- 
mining the punishment that would be meted out to 
a man, and I think that if that system were reintro- 
duced it would prove of service. 

2137. You think that would be preferable to 
leaving the matter entirely to the discretion of one 
of the Commissioners ? — Yes. 

2138. You would have either one Commissioner 
or both Commissioners sitting together, and assisted 
by a Board of Superintendents ? — One Commissioner 
would do, assisted by a Board of Superintendents, 
who should have a voice in the decision. 

2139. And who could have a voice iu meting out 
the punishment ? — Yes. I may mention that what 
I refer to was always the case in Mr. O’FarreH’s 
and Colonel Lake’s time. It is only since then that 
the Board, of Superintendents has been done away 
with. 

2140. They took part in the proceedings? — Yes. 
When I say that the superintendents had a voice in 
the proceedings, I should explain that they had not 
a voice in the actual determination of the punish- 
ment to be measured to the offender ; but they had 
a great voice in giving a chai'acter to the man and 
an influence in the result — that the punishment 
should be light or heavy as the case may be. 

2141. Chairman. — As I understand you the fact 
was this, that the superintendents sat at the investi- 
gation held by the Commissioner, and attended it, 
and they were referred to as to the character of the 
man whose case had been investigated? — Yes, and 
then- united voice had weight with the Commissioner 
in giving his decision. 

2142. In fact, they were referees of character as 
regarded the offender ? — Yes, Sir. 

2143. And you think it would be beneficial to the 
force if that system were .revived ? — Yes, Sir ; I 
think it would ; the solitary system does not work 
well. 

2144. But I thought you told us that the superin- 
tendent of the man’s division was also present ? — I 
mean the solitary superintendent. 

2145. You don’t believe in the solitary superin- 
tendent ? — No, Sir ; because the superintendent may 
be a very hard man. There are some good superin- 
tendents, and others who are very hard. 

2146. Surely the superintendent of the man’s 
division should be the best judge of the man’s 
character ? — Quite so ; but if he is a hard man, the 
others might mitigate his severity. 

2147. How is it possible for the other superin- 
tendents to know anything about the man’s charac- 
ter ? — As a rule, the man has served in their 
divisions. The next point 1 wish to mention is a 
special grievance of the sergeants. They are respon- 
sible for the negligences of the constables, who may 
not notice matters on their beats, and for those cases 
of neglect the sergeants are liable to be fined more 


heavily than the constables themselves ; and they 
feel that to be a great grievance. 

2148. Mr. Morris. — Is that the grievance ? — Yes, 
Sir. 

2149. Do you think it a less offence for you to do 
anything wrong than a constable ? — I do not. I 
think it is a greater. 

2150. Mr. Holmes. — And ought not the punishment 
to be greater ? — Yes. But with regard to this, I may 
explain it by saying that if a constable on his beat 
does not see that a knocker has been wrenched off 
during the night, and the constable who comes after 
him does not see the same thing, as soon as the fact 
is discovered the sergeants and constables on that 
beat for both reliefs are reported, and although the 
sergeant may not have been in the street in question 
at all, and although it may have been impossible 
for him to be there, he is reported, and the punish- 
ment inflicted on him is heavier than the punish- 
ment inflicted on the constable. There is another 
point to which I wjsli to direct the attention of the 
Committee, if you will allow me. It is with refer- 
ence to gossiping on duty. I do not want to say 
that a man should not be reported for gossiping on 
duty ; but I mean to say that a sergeant or con- 
stable should not be punished severely for speaking 
to a respectable person when on duty, as is at 
present the case. 

2151. Now, is it the fact, that if I were to accost 
you -while on duty, and you were to speak to me, 
and were reported for so doing, you would be 
punished ? — Well, no, if I were able to give a satis- 
factory explanation to my officer, and told him all 
that you had been saying to me. But we will 
instance the case of a sergeant going round his 
section, and a respectable shop-keeper addresses 
him, bids him “ good morning,” and talks about the 
politics of the day, or anything of that kind, if an 
inspector sees him he is liable to be reported and 
punished severely for it, and liable to reduction. 
Now the sergeants in an especial manner are 
expected to make themselves agreeable to and 
acquainted with the people who reside in their 
sections, and unless they speak to the people, surely 
to goodness they cannot know anything at all about 
them. 

2152. Mr. Morris. — Before you leave this subject, 
I wish to have it on record that if a sergeant or 
constable spends his time unnecessarily gossiping or 
talking about evex-y subject in the world except his 
business, you do not object to his being fined ? — 
Certainly not, and fined heavily. 

2153. You don’t, then, object to the system, but to 
the way in which it is at present caiTied out ? — Yes. 
I object to the way in which it is carried out, because 
a man is liable to be reported for the most trifling 
thing, and that report stands against him for that. 
There is no redemption from it at all. We want 
some system to be introduced in the way of can- 
celling reports after three yeai'S, or on promotion to 
a supei’ior rank, because it is a great di'awback that 
if a man is reported at any time his previous 
character is looked into, and offences for which 
he may have been punished sixteen or twenty years 
ago are brought up against him. 

• 2154. Chairman. — In a woi-d, you want to have 
punishments final in the first instance ? — Yes, final in 
the first instance, and imports cancelled after three 
years’ good conduct or on promotion. The last point 
I wish to bring before you is this. Some old officers 
of the service wish me to state that the superanuatod 
officers of our service get no recognition at all m 
the way of being appointed magistrates or justices 
of the peace in the Colonies or other places, the 
same as the officers of other services; and they think 
some of them, at least all the superior officers, are 
well fitted for such positions. 

2155. Mr. Morris.— hi fact, they would extend 
their sphere of duty from Dublin to the world at 
large ?— Yes ; that they should get some recognition 
from the Government. 


Sergeant 
B. Lanktree. 

22 Sept., 1882. 
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Sergeant . 2156. More than a pension ? — Yes. Ah, well, 
an ree ‘ if it was only an honorary thing they would 
22 Sept., 1882. appreciate it. . I understand that the London police 
officers get appointments as magistrates and justices 
of the peace out in the Colonies or other places. I 
ani informed so, hut I don’t know it of my own 
knowledge. There is one other matter I would like 
to mention with reference to the clerks in the 
service^ — such as the staff-sergeants and the men in 
the magistrate’s office. Those are men employed on 
i special duties, and they have no means of distin- 

• guishing themselves in the service otherwise than in 
the performance .of their daily duties, and con- 
sequently no means of getting rewards. . The Dublin 
clerks, would ask that they be put on the same footing 
as the London- police clerks, who are also sergeants, 
with regard to pay. They are paid 104Z, a-year. 

2157. Chairman. — Do you mean the office ser- 
geants in the police-courts ? — I mean the divisional 

- clerk sergeants, the pay sergeants. They have no 
assistants, and no substitutes should they be sick or ! 

- go on leave, so that it is more difficult for them to 
■ get leave. 

.2158. Mr. Holmes. — Do you know, as a matter of 

- fact, that the London men to whom you refer are 
paid 104Z. a-year ? — I have seen it so stated in the 
Instruction Book of the London police. Formerly, 
those sergeants in the Dublin service, in lieu of the 

-chances they would have if they were employed on 
: outside duty , used to be put forward on an annual 
recommendation for a gratuity of 51. in recognition 
•of the meritorious performance of their duties in 
connection with which so much money passes 
through their hands. That recommendation for a 
gratuity to those sergeants has been discontinued 
since December 1876. We ask to be; put on the 

• same footing as regards pay, and that we should get 
the 51. annually as heretofore up to 1876. Iam now 
talking about the divisional clerk sergeants alone. 

.Before March 1878 the divisional clerk sergeant 
used to have an assistant ; he has no assistant since 

■ that date. 

2159. Mr. Morris. — Suppose the assistant was 
found to be unnecessary, is there any occasion why 
he should be kept there ? — We do not ask for him 
now ; but we ask for the recommendation of the 

. grant of the annual sum as heretofore, especially 
when the duties have increased in many ways since 
the disestablishment of the assistant clerks. 

2160. Mr. Holmes. — Are you a divisional clerk 
sergeant yourself ? Yes, Sir. The staff-sergeants 
and the magistrates’ court clerks — they have got the 

-51. also, as well as the clerk sergeants. The clerk 
sergeants want to be placed on the same footing as 

■ the London clerk sergeants, and all want the 5Z. 
annually, as heretofore. The warrant collectors also 


desire me to bring their case before you. The col- 
lectors of jurors’ fines are entitled, by Act of Parlia- 
ment, to some little remuneration for collecting the 
fines, and they do not get it. 

2161. Mr Morris. — While they are on that duty 
they are on no other duty? — Oh, they are; the 
warrant collector in Kingstown is the office ser- 
geant. When his day’s work is over in the office he 
has to go and execute the warrants, and in the case 
of jury warrants there is a special provision made in 
some Act of Parliament which says that the autho- 
rities are to recoup him for any expenses he may 
incur, travelling or otherwise. 

2162. Chairman. — And are they not recouped by 
Act of Parliament ? — They say not, Sir, 

2163. Would you and the police force generally 
approve of the system of management of the force 
that prevailed in Colonel Lake’s and Mr. O’Farrell’s 
time of having one of the Commissioners a 
lawyer ? — Yes. 

2164. Or a civilian? — A lawyer or a civil servant 
of long standing who would understand law. A 
lawyer would, I think, be best suited to be about the 
head of the police, because he would be a man who 
is dealing every day with law. 

2165. And lawyers are capable of weighing evi- 
dence ? — Yes. 

2166. Mr Holmes. — And do you think that that 
would contribute more towards the satisfaction and 
contentment of the force than the system which 
exists at present ?— Indeed, I do think it would, and 
every man in the force thinks with me. 

2167. You think it would be better to have a 
civilian associated with a military man in the con- 
trol of the force ? — Yes, I think that would be con- 
ducive to its greater efficiency ; it is the opinion of 
the whole of the service that the police force should 
not be governed by two military men. 

2168. Chairman. — But that the old system should 
be revived, and the force governed by one civilian 
and one military man ? — Yes, because, in the first 
place, it does not give satisfaction in this way : that 
there is too much drill ; the men complain of that. 

2169. Mr. Morris. — Suppose, now, we condense all 
your grievances and complaints into what are the 
things that you mostly complain of, and that you 
would wish to see remedied ; would one be the 
three months’ pay ? — Yes. 

2170. What are the most important ? — The thi'ee 
months’ pay or gratuity ; the repeal of the Pension 
Act of 1867 ; the increase of pay, and an improved 
system of discipline. 

2171. Chairman. — Have you anything further to 
state ?— Nothing, except to thank the Committee for 
the patience with which they have heard me. 


Sergeant D’Arcy re-examined. 


Sergeant 
22 Sept., 1882. ' 


2172. Chairman . — How long are you in the force ? 
— twenty-four years next July. 

2173. And how long have you been a sergeant ? — 
Nine years on the 26th November next. 

2174. You have been present during the examina- 


tion of Sergeant Lanktree, and you have heard the 
evidence he has given, and the statements he has 
made ? — Yes. 

2175. Do you concur in that evidence and in those 
statements ? — Yes, Sir, entirely ; in every respect. 


[The Committee then adjourned until next day.] 
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Tenth Day. — 23rd SEPTEMBER,, 1882. 

Present : 

Mr. J. W. O’Donnell, Mr. George Morris, D.L., and Mr. R. W. A. Holmes. 


Acting Sergeant William Dowling, Dublin Metropolitan Police, examined. 


(Acting Sergeants Thomas Carew, Lawrence Boland, Michael Dixon, William Brewster, and 
John Cullen, also present.) 


2176. Chairman. — Your name ? — William Dow- 
ling. 

2177. How long are you in the force ? — I joined 
on the 22nd December, 1869 ; I shall be thirteen 
years in the force next December. 

2178. You are at present an acting sergeant ? — • 
Yes. 

2179. How long have you been an acting ser- 
geant ? — Three years and nine months. 

2180. Where are you stationed? — At Sumner 
Hill. 

2181. You have been deputed to give evidence on 
behalf of the body at large ? — Yes. 

2182. Now kindly inform us what matters you 
desire to 'bring under the notice of the Committee ? 
— The first grievance that we have to complain of is 
that we have not received any extra pay for the 
extra duty performed by us during the past three 
years. 

2183. Mr. Holmes. — When you talk of “ extra 
pay,” I presume you refer to the gratuity which 
was distributed amongst the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary ? — Yes. 

2184. When you talk of “ extra pay ” you allude 
to that gift ? — Yes, I do. 

2185. Will you please«tate the reasons why you 
think the police in Dublin should share in that gift ? 
— We have performed during the last three years an 
enormous amount of extra duty in reference to the 
Land League agitation, and all the meetings that 
were held in connection with it. In 1879 we com- 
menced first at the meetings of the Land League, 
and upon all occasions of meetings we performed a 
lot of extra duty. In March 1880 there was a great 
monster Land League meeting in the Phoenix Park, 
and that entailed very severe duty on the men, for 
on the day on which the meeting was held the men 
in general had sixteen, and some seventeen, and 
some eighteen hours’ duty between day and night. 
There was a general election in April 1880 ; then 
there were the State trials in December 1880 and 
January 1881, and for about three weeks or a month 
the men had thrown upon them an enormous amount 
of extra duty. 

2186. Chairman. — But the same remark applies 
to the Commission and other trials ? — Yes. Then 
Land League meetings were held at Harold’s Cross 
Green several of them and Land and Labour 
League meetings were held ; and upon all occasions 
they entailed an amount of extra duty. Then the 
arrest of persons under the Coercion Act brought 
■with it a lot of extra duty for us. We had to meet 
them at the different railway stations and escort 
them to the various prisons on many occasions that 
I need not enumerate. At all times that duty was 
performed cheerfully. 

2187. That was in reference to the suspects ?— 
Yes. We had to go and meet trains at different 


hours of the night at the Kingsbridge, Broadstone, 
and Amiens Street Termini, and escort prisoners to 
other railway stations en route to county gaols, and 
also to Kilmainham. That had to be done so many 
times a- week perhaps twice or thrice a-week. Then 
we had extra duty at Hilmainham Gaol during the 
whole time — since the first prisoners under the 
Coercion Act were placed there. There has been an 
average of about twenty-four men on duty there 
between inside and outside of the prison, and each 
of those men did eleven hours nightly. 

2188. Was that outside their ordinary duty?— 
Oh, no, Sir ; but the men had to be longer on duty 
every night than the ordinary tour in consequence 
of being on that peculiar duty ; and the men at 
home had to do extra duty to fill the places of those 
men who were so engaged. On the 25th September, 
1881, there was a great torchlight procession for 
Parnell, and we had a very busy night in Dublin, 
and a lot of extra duty. Then there was the arrest 
of a number of prisoners. The riots in Sackville 
Street continued for about ten or twelve nights. 
In any case, they were the cause of much extra duty 
to us ; and although we were not exactly on the 
streets during the whole of those nights, we were on 
reserve in the stations and under the very same 
discipline as if we were on the street during all that 
time. I believe that no less than seventy-seven 
constables were dressed in Jervis Street Hospital 
alone for injuries they received in those riots. Then, 
in reference to all the different murders in the city 
— upon each of those occasions, and for weeks after- 
wards, a large amount of extra duty was imposed 
upon us. Those are the principal things. 

2189. Mr. Holmes. — Then it is your opinion that 
the state of the city during the last three years 
imposed upon the men continuous extra duty ? — 
Yes, Sir. 

2190. Not merely upon isolated occasions, but 
from day to day ? — Yes ; from day to day. 

2191. Are you aware that many members of the 
Royal frish Constabulary force were out of pocket 
by reason of the expense they were put to owing to 
the performance of their duties in the troubled 
times ? — I believe so, Sir ; but there have been a 
great number of them who have been put to no 
expense at all. I can illustrate that by saying that 
within three or ten minutes’ walk of the station to 
which I myself belong, there are two constabulary 
stations — Ballybough and Drumcondra — and I am 
well aware that in those cases the men were never 
out of pocket, and had quiet and easy times, yet 
they received the three months’ pay, while we, who 
were really doing the extra duty, received none at 
all. 

2192. And you might say the same of the men 
who were stationed at D undrum and Bray ? — Yes ; 
the same might be said of the men stationed all 


Acting; 
Sergeant 
W. Dowling. 

23 Sept., 1882. 
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Acting around the Dublin police district. Within ten 

Sergeant minutes’ walk of the station I belong to myself this 

. °w ing. £bi n g has occurred they have received the pay, and 
23 Sept., 1882. we have received none. 

2193. And were you frequently drafted into 
Dublin to assist the men in the city P — W e have 
been, Sir. We have been drafted from one part of 
the city to another, and upon every occasion that 
we have been drafted away, and we have been 
detained beyond a reasonable time, we were bound to 
get refreshments, so that if the constabulary were 
out of pocket certain expenses in their way, we also 
were in our way. 

2194. Mr. Morris. — Is that all you have to say 
upon that branch of your evidence which relates 
to the allowance of the three months’ pay for extra 
duty ? — Yes. 

2195. What is the next subject that you wish to 
bring before us ? — It is that we ask a substantial 
increase of pay, Sir. 

2196. What is your pay at present ? — My pay is 
1 1. 12s. 6d. a-week. 

2197. That comes to 84 Z. 14s. Sd. a-year? — Yes. 

2198. And on what ground do you seek an in- 
crease ? — In consequence of the increased price of 
provisions since the scale of pay was struck. In 
the matter of provisions our expenditure is very 
large, and we have to pay the yery dearest price for 
everything. 

2199. What provisions are dearer P — Well, for 
instance, beef is dearer. At the present time a man 
can get no beef under lid. per lb. Under the con- 
tract in barracks they may get it for something less, 
but the married men outside have no such contract, 
and they have to pay the highest market price for it. 

2200. Mr. Holmes. — Are you aware that the prices 
of provisions, according to the contract prices, with 
which we have been furnished, are lower now than 
in 1872 ? — I believe, Sir, that no matter what the 
contract price may be, one-half of the service — the 
married portion of it — have no benefit whatever 
from the contract prices. The expenses of men in 
barracks will be seen from an estimate which I fur- 
nish. We have gone as near as we can possibly go, 
and, living in barracks, a single man will be put to a 
much lower expenditure than a married man living 
outside. 

2201. Chairman. — What do you say are the 
expenses of a man living in barracks ? — 76Z. 17s. 
a-year. 

2202. Mr. Holmes. — And what does that include, 
everything ? — Yes, everything. 

2203. Chairman. — His living and necessaries ? — 
Yes. 

2204. Mr. Holmes. — Well, then according to that 
estimate, a single acting sergeant living in barracks 
would have about SI. or 9Z. a-year over and above 
his expenditure ? — He would, Sir. 

2205. He would be able to save that amount of 
money or about that ? — Yes, by expending merely 
what we have marked out for him, which is at the 
very lowest scale we could devise. 

2206. And by great economy? — Yes, by great 
economy, and by adopting the scale laid down in the 
estimate which has been framed on consultation 
amongst all the men. 

2207. What is the estimate for the married man ? 
— 107Z. 8s. 2d., the family consisting of himself, his 
wife, and, upon an average, four children. There 
are many members of the service who have eight 
children, and the items are here struck out at the 
very lowest scale, and when you come to examine 
them you will see that there is nothing included in 
them but the pure necessaries of life. I now hand 
in the two estimates for married and single men. 
There is included the cost of lodgings in the estimate 
for the married man. Those estimates are as 
follows : — 


Estimate of the Weekly and Annual Expenditure 
of a Dublin Metropolitan Police Sergeant living 
in Barracks. 


Necessaries. 

Weekly. 

Yearly. 

Broad (S loaves weekly) 

Tea and sugar (4 )!>• lea and 3 lbs. sugar) 

Butler (1 lb. weekly) 

Milk (lpiut daily) 

Eggs and rashers (1 egg and 1 rasher daily) 

Dinner, Ps. 2d.; cooks, Is. and messenger, 3d 

l'orler"(2 pints daily)".' Z. Z. Z. Z. ! 

Tobacco (2 ounces weekly) 

Stirabout and codec (night duty six months yearly) . 

£ s. d. 
0 10 
0 2 4 
0 10 
0 12 
0 2 4 

0 2 4 
0 0 8 

0 12 

£ s. d. 
2 12 0 
0 14 
3 18 0 
3 0 8 

0 1 4 
24 9 8 

3 18 0 

1 14 8 
1 12 0 

Twonam.cl (?5s0 iind foiir coloured (24s.) shirts . 

o o' 14 

1 19 0 
0 0 0 

Thrcc'pairs of boots (18s. per pair) 

Suit of plain clothes 

Six pairs of socks (2s. 6 d. per pair) 

Towels (Is. Sd. each) !" !!! !" !!! 

Drawers (3s. 6rf. per pair) ■ 

Gloves (two pairs white, 2s. ; and two pairs black, 2s.) . 

::: ::: ::: ::: : 


2 14 0 
5 0 0 
0 15 0 
0 7 0 
0 3 0 
0 7 0 

0 5 0 
0 2 0 

Total • 

... 

70 17 0 


Estimated Cost of Living of a Married Acting 
Sergeant in the Dublin Metropolitan Police. 


Details. 

Weekly. 

Yearly. 

llouse-rcnt 

Meat (12 lbs. ut 1( )d. per lb.) 

£ s. d. 

0 10 0 
0 0 10 

£ s. d. 
18 4 0 
26 0 0 
2 3 4 

Potatoes (2 stone, lOrf. per stone) 

Bread (three loaves daily, at 4 \d. each) 

Butter (2 lbs. per week, at Is. 5 d. per lb.) 

0 7 104 
0 2 10 

20 10 7 
7 7 4 

Sugar (4 lbs. at 3d. per lb.) 

Milk (1 quart daily, at id. per quart) 

0 10 
0 2 4 

2 12 6 
0 14 

Coals (1$ bags per week) ... 

0 1 10 

4 15 4 

Total of weekly items ... . 

1 18 104 

101 2 7 

Boots (two pairs) 

Repairs of same ... 

2 

1 14 0 
0 10 0 

Gloves, three pairs of white and two of black (whii 
:: ::: : 

... 

0 9 9 

0 5 6 
0 10 0 

Two pairs of drawers (Ss. Orf. per pair) 

Lcping^iSchL^rcpai? 6 ".!. “ "! Z. ! 

Z- 

0 7 0 
3 5 0 
0 4 0 

Allowances granted in lieu of purchase oj, bools and 
fitting of uniform, which are deducted 

1 18 104 

109 2 10 
1 14 8 


... 

107 8 2 


I wish to state that it is a great hardship and 
a great cause of complaint amongst the married 
men that lodgings are so dear in Dublin. They are 
far dearer in Dublin than in London. A policeman 
is bound to have respectable lodgings, for his lodg- 
ings are inspected monthly by the inspector or 
superintendent, and he is therefore bound to live in 
superior lodgings, and he will not get them in 
Dublin under high rates. An acting sergeant or a 
sergeant must pay 7s. weekly at the present time, 
and there is a great objection raised by people, even 
then, to having a policeman in the house at all, and 
in many cases, I myself for one, have been refused on 
two different occasions — we are refused accommoda- 
tion altogether, on account of the fact of being a 
policeman. 

2208. You are of course aware that the salaries 
of all civil servants are fixed, not with a view neces- 
sarily to enabling them to marry, but of enabling 
them to live, and if they choose to marry and bring 
a family into the world without having sufficient 
means and without looking about them, they must 
take the consequences like everyone else ? — We are 
very well aware of that ; we do not dispute that at all. 
We only ask that something reasonable, that some 
privileges would be allowed to us to enable us to 
rear our families respectably. 

2209. Assuming that your pay is sufficient to keep 
you as a single man. Do you think it ought 
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to be increased because you choose to marry ? — No, 
Sir. 

2210. Because it practically conies to that when 
you ask for a lodging allowance, and admit that you 
would not require it if you were a single man ? — 
Well, it is a rule in some of the other police forces 
to grant it, or something equivalent to it. In London 
there is a rule where constables are provided with 
lodgings at a fixed rate, at a rate regulated by the 
Secretary of State. In London, lodgings are supplied 
to a constable for 3s. weekly, to a sergeant for 4s. 
weekly, and to an inspector for 5s. 6iZ. weekly. 

221 1 . It is only in a very few cases that married men 
are accommodated in blocks of building, and when 
they are not so accommodated they must pay for 
their lodging according to the rates that are going. 
They do not receive any lodging allowance ?— No, 
Sir ; I am aware of that. 

2212. On the contrary, they are obliged to pay 
rent for their lodgings, even when accommodated in 
those blocks of houses? — Yes; I am aware of 
that. Some of the larger firms in Dublin provide 
lodgings for their employes. For instance, at the 
railway works at Inchicore the employes are supplied 
with lodgings at a cheap rate ; at Guinness’ brewery 
the workpeople are, to a great extent, supplied with 
lodgings, and a great many more of the large firms 
in Dublin make similar provision for their work- 
people. 

2213. Chairman. — But I think those lodgings are 
paid for ? — Yes, they are paid for, but at a reduced 
scale or at a reasonable rent. 

2214. Mr. Holmes. — Then I presume the married 
men of the Dublin metropolitan police would be 
quite prepared to pay a reasonable rent if they were 
provided with accommodation similar to that pro- 
vided for some of the married men in London ? — 
We ask no more than that, Sir. 

2215. Mr. Morris. — As a reasonable man, I ask 
you what in your opinion, and in the opinion of the 
other men who are with you here, is the increase 
of pay you would ask ? I ask you that as a 
reasonable man, and putting aside all wild propo- 
sitions ? — We would ask Is. a-day as an increase in 
our pay. 

2216. Mr. Holmes. — Then you, as an acting 
sergeant, would wish to have your pay raised from 
84 1. 18s. 8<Z. to 103 1. a-year ? — Yes, Sir. 

2217. Are you aware that your pay would then 
be higher than that of a first-class sergeant in the 
London metropolitan police ? — Yes, Sir ; but I am 
also aware that at the present time there is a great 
amount of discontent caused in the London police 
by the same state of things. They are also asking 
for an increase of pay. 

2218. Chairman. — How do you know that ? — W ell, 
I have seen a letter from one of them, and we have 
seen it in the public prints. 

2219. Mr. Morris. — Do you think that in consider- 
ing the question of what would be the proper pay to 
give you as an acting sergeant or as a constable in 
this country, the decision of the point should be 
regulated by what a man in a similar position would 
get either in California, or New Zealand, or in any 
part of the Colonies ? — We do not expect that. 

2220. But, rather, don’t you think it should be 
regulated by the price at which labour is got in our 
own country ? — Well, yes, Sir, we do not dispute that 
at all. 

2221. You do not think, at least I presume you 
do not, that because a man of your class and posi- 
tion in Australia can get 10s. a-day in Australia, 
he is to get 10s. a-day in Dublin ?— Oh, by no 
means. 

2222. When as good a man is to be got for 5s. ? — 
Oh, by no means ; we do ,not ask that. 

2223. Mr. Holmes. — Now is it, or is it not, your 
opinion that the present rates of pay are quite 
sufficient to attract to the force good men ? — I 
believe not, Sir. 

2224. Is it not a fact that there is no lack of 

[ 2110 ] 


recruits ? — Well, as for recruits, there are some Acting 
recruits coming, but there are also numbers of Sergeant 
resignations — many of them resign afterwards, and Bowling, 
the present scale of pay is not sufficient to give them 23 g . lgg2 
contentment or to keep them in the force. 

2225. Mr. Morris. — Is it a fact that some of the 
men who have resigned and emigrated had re- 
mained in the police force a sufficient time to get an 
amount of money as a gratuity for their service 
which enabled them to emigrate ? — I do not believe 
that such a thing has been the fact. 

2226. You do not think such a system, as that 
has been adopted at all ?— I do not think there is 
such a system in existence at all. We have instances 
where first-class men — men getting the first rate of 
pay — men seven and eight years in the service — 
have resigned and emigrated. 

2227. Mr. Holmes . — Are you aware that several 
of the grades of the metropolitan police force in 
Dublin are better paid than the corresponding grades 
in London ? — I am, Sir ; but I am also aware that in 
some of the grades— the very grade I myself repre- 
sent among them — we are not as well paid as the 
men doing the same duty as we do in London. 

2228. Mr. Morris. — I suppose you found part of 
your reasons for claiming to be better paid in Ireland 
than the men in England on the fact that your 
duties are more onerous and more dangerous ? — 

Yes, Sir, and more severe. I can just produce, if 
you wish, a Table showing the amount of duty for 
one year, according to the published Returns, that 
has been performed by the Dublin police. I wish 
to refer you to that. It is taken from the statistics 
contained in the Commissioners’ Report published 
in 1877, an extract from the official Returns. It is 
as follows : — 


Tabi,e showing the Number of Persons taken into 
Custody in the year 1877. 



2229. Mr. Holmes. — I think you said you obtained 
your present rank after you had been nine years in 
the force ? — Yes, Sir. 

2230. Don’t you think the weekly pay of 1 1. 14s. 8 d. 
is very handsome pay for so short a period of service ? 
— Thirteen years is long service. It is a long time 
in the Dublin police. 

2231. You attained your rank in that time ?— But 
then, at the present time, I think the pay is not 
sufficient for the duties that I have to perform. 

; 2232. Is not a weekly wage of nearly 11. 15s. 
a-week as high as almost the highest wages that 
are given to skilled labour ? — No ; an artizan at 
the present time receives 36s. a-week according to 
the rules of trade in Dublin, and he has other 
privileges, and a policeman has none. 

2233. To what class of artizans do you refer? — 
To any— painters, carpenters, bricklayers, plasterers 
— any of the general working classes of trades. 
The trades’ price of labour in Dublin is 36s. per 
week at the present time. 

2234. That is a little more than Is. a-week in 
excess of your pay ? — Yes, Sir ; but for that he has 
only to work five and a-half days, whereas a police- 
man has to work seven days or seven nights, as the 
case may be. 

2235. Are you not aware that his pay is precarious 
— that he may be getting 36s. one week and be out 
of employment the next ; whereas your pay is cer- 
tain and continuous. Are you not aware of that . — 
I am aware that if a tradesman conducts himself in 
a respectable manner — in the same manner as a 
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policeman is obliged to conduct himself— be would 
be never idle — no more idle than a policeman. 

S ' 2236. Are you aware that he does not get a pen- 
82. S1 ' 0n when he can work no longer ? — I am. 

2237. Are you not in a better position than the 
skilled artisan in that respect ? — I am ; but we have 
to provide ourselves with the necessaries of life, 
which renders our pay insufficient to keep us re- 
spectably. 

2238. Then, according to that, I presume the pay 
of a respectable artizan is not sufficient ?— But he 
has more privileges than we have. An artizan may 
keep a shop, and his wife may assist him in many 
ways. If she has any trade or business she may 
follow it, and he may live in worse lodgings than a 
policeman ; and by that means we are not nearly so 
well off as the artizan. 

2239. And lie has, you say, only five and a-half 
days to work, and you have seven? — Yes; he has 
only half a day on Saturday, and no Sunday work. 

2240. Mr. Morris. — But is it not the case that, in 
addition to your pay, you are practically provided 
with good lodgings gratis in the barracks ? — That is 
not so. The men in the barracks have to pay Is. 2d. 
a- week for their lodgings. 

2241. Mr. Hobnes. — May I ask you where you 
would get such lodgings for the same amount of 
money ? They have to pay the expenses of ser- 
vants ; they have to pay the cost of messenger, 
housemaid, and all things like that. They have to 
pay for all those things themselves in barracks. 

2242. What does that make the lodgings and 
attendance amount to in the week ?— 2s. (id. 

2243. Where would he get elsewhere such lodgings 
in Dublin for that amount per week with attendance ? 
—That is very true, no doubt ; but in London there 
is only Is. a,- week stopped from the men of the metro- 
politan police force for all those things. 

2244. Chairman — .Have you anything to add on 
. this branch of your evidence ? — No, Sir. 

2245. What is the next subject which you wish 
should be considered by the Committee ? — The next 
subject is that of pensions. 

2246. Kindly state your views and the views of 
the men you represent fully as to that question ?— 
The Pension Act of 1867 has created great discontent 
in the service, and the pension now granted is wholly 
insufficient to induce proper men to remain in the 
service, because, under no circumstances under the 
Act could a man ever obtain his full pay. Under 
the Act of 1867, thirty-fiftieths of his pay is the most 
that he could receive as pension, and that after thirty 
years’ service. He then must be certified by a medical 
board to be unfit to further serve ; and, indeed, after 
a service of thirty years in the Dublin police, he is 
unfit to serve m any place else, for he is *not able to 
knock out any kind of a living, and this Act only 
provides him with something better than what a 
poor labouring man would have, so that, after his 
life of service in the force, he has nothin"- but 
poverty meeting him in the end. 

2247. Mr. Holmes.— Do you seriously assert that a 
man in the Dublin police on leaving the force should 
receive as pension his full rate of pay ? — I do, Sir. 

2248. But are you aware that there are no civil 
servants under the Crown who are pensioned at that 
rate?— Well there are no civil servants under the 
Crown that deserve to be pensioned so liberally as 
do the police, because they are broken down. The 
service that a policeman renders to the country for 
his twenty- five years is very considerable. He does 
tar more duty in twenty-five years than a civil ser- 
vant does m fifty years. We can show, on a com- 
parison of ours, with the duty of a civil servant 
that the duties of a civil servant are very far less 
than ours. 

2249 Are you aware that during the whole history 
of the London metropolitan police force at no period 
could a man retire on full pay pension as a man could 
Are you aware of that ? — I have heard it, Sir. 
2250. Well, yon may accept it as a fact ; arc you 


aware that the most the men can or ever could get 
in the London metropolitan police force is two-thirds 
of their pay as pension ? — I am. 

2251. Do j'ou think that the Dublin men could be 
put on a better scale of pension than the London 
men ? — I believe it would be necessary to do it. 

2252. Why ?— To induefe men, first and foremost, 
to remain in the force, it would be necessary to do 
it, and because the duties here in Dublin are so 
arduous that the men deserve it. When a man 
leaves the force in London he has every opportunity 
and every prospect that he will get some other 
situation that he may be able to fill. In Dublin, a 
superannuated policeman has very little chance of 
getting employment; evex-y one’s hand is against 
him. I have known men, and I know men at the 
present time, who have got their pensions, and they 
cannot get any employment. They must get some- 
thing easy to do, or they would not be able for it at 
all, and that they cannot get in Dublin. When a 
man retii-es from the Dublin police he must live on 
the pension he gets. 

2253. Was it always the case that the Dublin 
police pensioner found it impossible to get anything 
to do ? — I don’t think it was. 

2254. What has caused the change ? — There is a 
bitterness against the police at the present time 
existing-, that is to say, amongst a certain class, not 
exactly amongst the employers themselves, but 
amongst the working hands — a feeling that they 
will not remain in an establishment where there are 
police pensioners or policemen about at all. 

2255. Do you know that of your own knowledge ? 
—Yes, I do, pex-sonally. Since the Phoenix Park riots 
in 1871 there has been a bitterness raised in 
Dublin against the police. It is only on the part of 
the working classes, and the woi-king- classes will not 
woi-k with a policeman. I have known a pensioner 
who, after getting employment, had to leave that 
employment because the employer could not keep 
him, as the other people in the place would not 
wox-k with him. 

2256. And, as a matter of fact, 3-0x1 know that the 
hostile spirit commenced in 1871, on the occasion of 
the Pai-k riots ? — Yes. 

2257. And has continued ever since ? — Yes, and 
at the present time the bitterness is more intense 
than ever it was before. 

2258. Mr. Morris. — In reference to the subject of 
retirement, don’t you think it would be an improve- 
ment on the present system, at all events, and one 
that .might lead to moi-e contentment upon the 
subject of retirement, if a policeman were given the 
privilege of retiring, if he liked to do so, after 
thirty years’ sendee, without any medical board or 
inspection, or any other formality?— I believe it 
would be a great privilege. 

2259. It would be better than the present system ? 
Par better ; but if after twenty-five years he was 

allowed to retire, if he -wished it, without the 
necessity of being certified unfit, the men would 
greatly prefer it. 

2260. You and the force would prefer twenty-five 
years ? — Yes. 

2261. But you think, at all events, it would be an 
impi-ovement on the present system if a man was 
allowed to retire of his own accord after twenty- 
eig-ht or thirty .years’ sei-vice upon whatever pension 
was awarded him ? — I do, and I believe it would be of 
great service to the men. 

2262. But you would prefer, and the force would 
prefei-, a shorter period ? — Yes. 

2263. Chairman. — You contend that a man should 
be able to retire after twenty-five years’ service on 
full pay ?— That is what I ask. 

2264. Mr. Holmes. — Assuming that you could 
retire after twenty-five years’ service if you liked, 
and that you could get, after twenty-eight years’ 
service, two-thirds off your pay, as the man can get 
m London who retires at that time, dp 3-011 think 
that would satisfy the men even if then- present pay 
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was not increased ? — I don’t think it would, Sir ; I 
don’t believe it would. 

2265. Chairman. — What is the next subject that 
you wish to bring before us ? — It is in inference to 
the matter of gratuity ; that is our next grievance. 
At present a man is entitled to receive one month’s 
pay for each year he serves after five years, from 
five years up to ten, and two months’ pay from ten 
to fourteen years, when the gratuity stops. He 
cannot receive it for more than fourteen years 
at any time, and there have been cases where even 
superintendents have been dying in the service, and 
they could not receive more than a gratuity for the 
fourteen years. That is a matter of great complaint 
amongst the members of the force, and they ask 
now respectfully that the period at which it can 
first be allowed be three years, as heretofore. It 
was, I should state, formerly three years in the 
service until 1867, when it was increased to five, 
and that they should get two months’ pay for each 
year they serve. 

2266. After three years ? — For the whole period 
of service. 

2267. After three years ? — Yes ; so that it would 
not stop at the fourteen years, but that for each 
year a man sei'ves while in the force. And in case of 
sudden death we ask that the next-of-kin should 
receive that compensation without the deceased 
having to go through the formality of signing the 
papers which are now necessary to secure it. 

2268. Mr. Morris. — Will you describe what you 
mean by the “ next-of-kin ” ? — Well, his wife and 
children ; his father or mother ; outside of whom 
we would not ask to go ; I include the father or 
mother because in some cases a policeman is the sole 
support of his father and mother. At the present 
time, and according to the present regulations, the 
dying man must have signed his “ compensation 
papers,” as they are called, for if he dies without 
affixing his signature to them, the whole of the 
gratuity is lost. At the present time, if a man who 
is not entitled to a gratuity dies in the service, there 
is a sum of 21. 10s. 6tZ. only allowed for his burial ; 
that, is totally insufficient. The next matter I wish 
to lay before you is our request that no stoppage be 
made from the pay of members of the service when 
on the sick report. 

2269. Mr. Holmes. — Are you aware that that 
deduction is made from the pay of the London 
police and from the pay of. the men of other police 
forces ? — I am aware of it. At the present time in 
any case when a man is sick in Dublin he has no 
means of support but his pay, while in other police 
forces they have something, because they are allowed 
more privileges than we have in Dublin. 

2270. What do you mean by being “ allowed more 
privileges” than the men in Dublin ? — I am informed 
and believe that the men in some of the borough 
forces in England who are policemen are allowed to 
have , lodgers in their houses, and their wives are 
permitted to carry on business such as dressmaking. 
I do not, of course, say that they are allowed to keep 
shops. 

2271. And by that means supplement the pay of 
their husbands ? — Yes, Sir. In Dublin a policeman 
has no privilege whatever; he is debarred from 
everything except his week’s pay alone. Out of 
that he is obliged to provide everything. His wife, 
if she happens to be a dressmaker or milliner, is not 
allowed to carry on her business and supplement her 
husband’s income in any way. 

2272. Chairman. — What is the next item of your 
evidence ? — The sergeants and acting sergeants 
residing in barracks ask that they be granted the 
barracks free. 

2273. Mr. Holmes. — You are, of course, aware that 
in London a deduction is made from the pay of the 
men for then- barrack accommodation P — I am, Sir. 
We also ask that for any extra duty we perform we 
will be allowed a reasonable amount of pay on the 
scale laid down. 

[ 2110 ] 


2274. Mr. Moms. — That would be at so much an Acting 

hour for extra duty? — Yes, Sir ; according to the Sergeant 
scale of pay that we were in receipt of. W ' 

2275. This is a question I have put to the ser- 28 Sept., 1882 
geants and inspectors, and it is a question I feel 

very strongly on. Do you think that the citizens of 
Dublin would be satisfied if the police were to be 
paid by the hour ? — W e do not ask it, Sir, except 
in extreme eases. We do not ask it as an ordinary 
thing. 

2276. Don’t you think that the very nature of 
your profession and business as policemen entitle 
the citizens of Dublin, and the same rule would 
apply elsewhere, who are no doubt paying you well, 
to inquire that you should be at their service on all 
occasions and at all times in case of emergency — 
sudden outbreak, riots, fires, or anything of that 
kind? — Oh, certainly, Sir; we do not mean to 
impute anything else. 

2277. Then, do you think that the discipline of a 
police force could be properly carried out were time 
to be measured in the way that you suggest ? — I am 
very well aware, Sir, that it could not be done, nor 
do we ask it to be done except in this way ; we ask 
this pay, or at least some scale for the purpose of 
entitling us to payment, in order to show that it is 
not unnecessary to compel us to do extra duty; 
because we are under the impression that on some 
occasions our men ought not be asked to do the 
extra duty that is imposed upon them. It is not for 
the purpose of emolument that we ask this pay, but 
as a cheek that we would not be unnecessarily asked 
to do extra duty, and that our men would not be 
kept on extra duty without due occasion for it. 

2278. Do you consider that such a check is neces- 
sary ? — I do, Sir. 

2279. A sergeant yesterday gave evidence that on 
some occasions the alarm of fire was given, and that 
it was found that the fire was put out before the 
policemen who had been sent for arrived ; that they 
were stopped on the way, and he looked upon it 
as a great grievance. Do you look upon it as a 
grievance? — No, Sir. We do not look upon any 
such things as emergencies as grievances. 

2280. When you say you should be paid extra pay 
for extra time, I presume you allude to a case similar 
to that of the skilled artizan, who is sometimes, if he 
is asked to work extra hours to hasten a job, paid 
so much an hour extra ? — We do not ask that. 

2281. Then how would you ask to have the thing 
worked out ? — When there is continuous extra duty 
for any time. 

2282. Who is to be the judge of that continuous 
duty ? — We would leave that to the Commissioner. 

We do not, in asking for this, mean to include any- 
thing in the way of the ordinary duty of policemen ; 
we do not mean that we should be paid for that ; we 
only ask extra pay for continuous extra duty. 

2283. Then, suppose, as an acting sergeant, you 
were sent to do some extra duty, and yon took two 
hours to do it, and that, in the opinion of the Com- 
missioner, superintendent, or inspector, you ought 
to have done it in half-an-hour, there would be at 
once a discussion as to the amount of extra pay you 
were to be allowed ? — We do not want hours or two 
hours at all. We want, that when there is a con- 
tinuous run of extra duty for any length of time 
there would be some scale of regulations so that we 
Could be paid for it. 

2284. Don’t you think that as a police force it 
would be better, suppose you were satisfied - with 
your pay and pension, to have a system by which 
you could take as a whole the rough and smooth of 
your work ? — I do, Sir. 

2285. And that they should be at all times ready 
when called upon, instead of looking for extra pay 
for extra duties ? — I do, Sir. I believe it would be 
a far better system. 

2286. Do not you think that, in the end, it would 
lead to great confusion in the force if the proposi- 
tion for payment for extra duty was adopted?—! 
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ha ™ , no doubt it would. The reason I was asked to 
W. Dowling. ? ee * was so t^ a t there might be some check — that 

• instead of keeping men on extra duty when it is not 

23 Sept., 1882. necessary, that might be prevented. 

2287. Who is to be the judge of what constitutes 
extra duty ?— We would leave that in the hands of 
the Commissioner or Superintendent. 

2288. Then I suppose it is at this very moment in 
the power of the Commissioners and Superinten- 
dents to define what constitutes extra duty ? — But 
there is no extra pay for extra duty at the present 
time. 

2289. Mr. Holmes. — You have been explaining, at 
some length, your views as to extra pay for extra 
duty to Mr. Morris. May I ask you, do you think 
that this proposition of yours would be feasible — 
would be capable of being worked out P — Well, no, 
Sir— perhaps not ; but I am quite certain that if the 
men were paid substantial weekly pay, and that they 
were contented with their weekly pay, that they 
would be satisfied to do extra duty without extra 
pay. Then we ask that the annual leave of ser- 
geants and acting sergeants be increased to one 
month. 

2290. What is it at present ? — The acting ser- 
geant is entitled to an annual leave of fourteen days, 
and the full sergeant to twenty-one days ; and we 
ask that they be made evenly for the month. There 
is great difficulty sometimes in getting leave. I am 
also instructed to ask that, in lieu of leave being 
granted, we receive a month’s pay. This is for the 
same purpose as the other ; it is not for the purpose 
of getting the month’s pay, but it is for the purpose 
of getting the leave. We ask the pay as a check, so' 
that we will get the leave ; because there are many 
times that we have been refused the leave, and we 
do not get the leave always as we expect it. We 
also ask that we get two days’ leave in the month. 
At the present time we are entitled to one, if we get 
it ; but very often we cannot be spared, and we do 
not get it. We ask that one of those days may be a 
Sunday. It is right, above all other days, for us to 
get a Sunday’s leave. The next thing we ask is 
that no examination, medical or otherwise, be held 
on promotion from the rank of acting sergeant to 
that of sergeant, and that such promotion should go 
by seniority. Formerly in our force it was always 
the system that promotion from the rank of acting 
sergeant to that of full sergeant went by seniority, 
until the last four or five years. There was no such 
thing as examination, until the last four or five 
years, since the formation of the force. • Since that 
time it has created a great amount of discontent in 
the rank of acting sergeant. 

2291. Why was the change made? — I do not 
know. 

2292. Was it not to secure greater efficiency in 
the rank of sergeant ? — I believe that was the sug- 
gestion, Sir. Then there are also the divisional 
pay clerks to whom I wish to refer. The system of 
appointing divisional pay clerks we protest against. 
They were always chosen heretofore from the rank 
of acting sergeant, until the change that introduced 
the present system, and since that time they are 
made from the junior members of the service. 

2293. Mr. Morris.— Whom do you call the junior 
members of the service ?— Men of twelve months’ 
service. When a vacancy occurs they get into the 
office, and they are appointed acting sergeant after 
one month. 

2294 Chairman. — Are you now referring to con- 
stables ? — Yes, Sir. 

2295. Of what grade ?— Of the third and fourth 
grade. 

2296. Is it possible for a man who has been in the 

force twelve months to be made a pay clerk ? It is 

possible under the system, but the same thing has 
not occurred in such very short service. ° 

2297. And would he become a full sergeant after 
another year ? — He would. 

2298. In other words, such a man would become a 


full sergeant after being a little more than two years 
in the force P — That is quite possible. 

2299. And you wish that the divisional pay clerks 
should be selected entirely from men of the rank of 
acting sergeant ?— Yes, as heretofore. For thirty- 
nine years that worked very satisfactorily, but for 
the last five or six years it has been changed, and it 
lias created great discontent. The system of exami- 
nation, then, for promotion from the rank of acting 
sergeant to that of full sergeant debars old and 
experienced men, and leaves them acting sergeants, 
it might be, for the remainder of their time of 
service, and gives the preference to young, inex- 
perienced men to get promotion over them ; and we 
ask that promotion to the rank of sergeant be made 
by seniority. 

2300. From the rank of acting sergeant ? — Yes. 
The duties are exactly the same; there is no 
difference in the duties whatever of acting sergeant 
and sergeant ; and it has always been the custom, 
for thirty- nine years, that the senior acting sergeant 
got the first vacancy for the rank of full sergeant, 
and that plan always worked satisfactorily. For 
the last five or six years that has been changed, and 
the change has created great dissatisfaction. After 
an acting sergeant obtains the rank of full sergeant, 
he can go out on the street as a section sergeant 
again, and then he is eligible to compete for the 
rank of acting inspector ; so that, by that means, all 
ranks of the service have an opportunity of advance- 
ment. But, if the present system was worked on, 
it would fill the higher grades of the service solely 
from clerks, so that the men on the streets would 
have no chance of promotion. 

2301. Mr. Holmes. — If a vacancy occurs in the 
rank of acting inspector, how is it filled ? — It is 
filled by examination from the rank of full sergeants. 
There are so many full sergeants qualified for the 
examination, and the examination is carried on, and 
then the successful candidate first on the list gets 
the first vacancy . 

2302. Is it not of great importance that acting 
inspectors should be men of ability and capacity ?— 
Certainly. 

2303. Don’t you think that that proposition of 
yours, limiting promotion to the rank of sergeant 
entirely to seniority might shut out the ablest men 
from the rank of acting inspector ? — I am quite 
certain that, generally, full sergeants are thorougly 
competent for the rank of acting inspector. It has 
always been found so after thirty-nine years’ 
experience, and there is only five or six years’ ex- 
perience of the new system, and it is for yon to 
judge which has of the two worked most satis- 
factorily. 

2304. Chairman. — What is the next point that 
you wish to refer to ?— We would ask that in case 
an officer in the service is reduced from a high 
rank of officers to a lower grade than that which ho 
was at— we ask that the term of the reduction be 
limited, and not, as at present, final. Heretofore, 
the conditions were that when a man was reduced 
from a higher to a lower rank, he would be reinstated 
at the end of three years, if his conduct was good ; 
and we ask to have the same system back again. 
There arc some very good men reduced in the 
service, some very smart men reduced for trivial 
offences. If they are reduced to a lower grade 
altogether, they lose heart and courage in the service, 
and, in fact, they become useless members to a great 
extent. Wo ask that the reduction should not be 
final, but that the limit given to it be three years. 

2305. What do you mean by final, not perpetual P 
—Yes. At the same time, I may add, when a man 
is reduced he has to go through the same ordeal as 
a recruit after he is reduced, and he may be reduced 
for very little. We ask that he should be reinstated 
to his former rank at any time not exceeding three 
years, if his conduct is good. The next ground of 
complaint that we have is a cause of great dis- 
content, and that is the exorbitant fines imposed 
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y the Commissioner for very slight trivial offences. 
This has been one of the greatest causes of dis- 
content in the service, and I may produce a few 
instances of what we complain as an illustration. 
Knockers taken off doors, a pane of glass broken in 
a -window, and things like that, it is nearly impossible 
for a policeman to avoid them escaping his attention. 
Sergeants of sections and men on the beats, they 
cannot detect them at all times, because a man may 
be walking about a couple of hours elsewhere, and 
these things may be done before you come back, and 
no matter how vigilant you may be, they may escape 
you. Nevertheless, if you are reported for them 
you are invariably fined, and the fines vary from 
20s., 15s.,- to 10s., and 5s. to 7s. 6d., and sometimes 
they run even as high as 30s., and that for a pane of 
glass being broken on a man’s beat, and no notice 
being taken and no report made of it. And even 
reductions have taken place in the rank of aetifig 
sergeant for trivial offences ; for there is one instance 
where two acting sergeants were reduced for merely 
gossiping -with each other. They were where the 
boundaries of their two districts met, and they 
simply stood for a while gossiping with each other, 
and they were reduced to the ranks and have re- 
mained in the ranks ever since. 

2306. Mr. Morris. — But while you complain of 
these fines for irregularities on the part of the force 
as being excessive, I suppose you do not put it that 
there should not be some power given to fine police- 
men for neglect of duty ? — I do not ; but I mean to 
say that those cases were not in reality cases of 
neglect of duty ; because on a dark -winter’s night a 
policeman going on his beat might find it very hard 
to observe these things. 

2307. But how could you carry out discipline in 
the force unless you gave power to some man to 
punish, limiting, perhaps, his powers as to fining, 
for neglect of duty ? — That is all we want. 

2308. But the policeman complained of, or against 
whom the report is made, is not to be the judge ? — 
No, Sir. 

2309. Therefore, you must allow somebody to be 
the judge of whether the offence, complained of does 
or does not amount to a neglect of duty ? — Certainly, 
we agree with that. All that we want is a limit to 
the excessive fines. It is the excessive amount of 
them that we complain of. 

2310. Chairman— You approve of the system of 
fining but you disapprove of the excessive amounts 
of the fines? — We approve of the system of fining; 
we do not at all go against it. 

2311. In fact, you believe that the discipline of 
the force could not be kept up without some fines 
for neglect of duty imposed by some person whoso 
duty it was to be the judge of what that neglect of 
duty was ? — Yes, Sir. 

2312. But what you complain of is that the fines 
hitherto imposed in the administration of the 
business of the police force have been excessive for 
the offences which led to their infliction ? — Yes, Sir ; 
that is so. 

2313. And that those punishments are kept over 
the men’s heads ? — Yes ; they are registered as bad 
marks, and we ask that they should be all erased. 

2314. After a certain limit of time ? — Yes. A 
man may commit an offence when he joins the 
service, and he may serve for thirty years, and on 
the last day, when he is going out of the force, his 
pension may be curtailed, on account of that old 
offence. 

2315. And you consider that for small breaches 
of discipline, if a man is fined, and gets a black 
mark, and his conduct afterwards is good for two 
or three years, that that mark should be erased ? 
—Yes. 

2316. And not affect his pension when he is 
leaving the force ? — Yes, that is the principal 
thing. 

2317. You wish that the fine or punishment, or 
whatever it may be, should be final at the time, and 


not be recorded against a man so as to affect his Acting 
pension ? — Yes. Sergeant 

2318. Mr. Morris. — Provided his conduct was W " L ' 0W ' in S- 
afterwards good? — Yes. Another great cause of 23 Sept., 1882 . 
complaint is, that when men are off duty in plain 

clothes on leave, or seeing a friend, that it is an 
offence, and one for which we are punished very 
severely, to go into a public-house to get refresh- 
ment. We say nothing about men while in uniform 
and off duty ; but I do not see that it should be 
any offence for me to go into a public-house with a 
friend while off duty and in plain clothes. We say 
that a man off duty and in plain clothes has a right 
to have the privileges of any other man, so that 
those privileges are nothing more than any respect- 
able man would enjoy. 

2319. Mr. Holmes. — Then you would limit that 
privilege to constables off duty and in plain clothes ? 

— Yes, Sir ; that is all we ask. 

2320. Mr. Morris. — Do you consider that the 
relaxation of the present rule as regards allowing 
men to go into public-houses when in plain clothes 
and on leave would not be an encouragement to 
drink in the force ? — I am quite certain it would be 
no encouragement whatever. It would be a great 
privilege if men could enjoy it with a little freedom, 
and I am quite certain that it would not lead to the 
encouragement of habits of drinking in the force in 
any way. 

2321. But supposing a man went into a public- 
house in plain clothes, and off duty, and took a little 
drop too much, and that he had to go on duty im- 
mediately afterwards, and that he appeared in uni- 
form with the sign of liquor on him — I suppose you 
would not go to the length of saying that it was 
any excuse for him that he took the drink while off 
duty ? — I would not ; but there is no fear of him 
going out on duty with the sign of drink upon him, 
and that is the reason "why we ask this at all. And 
another great cause of complaint and ground of dis- 
content in the service is the tribunal by which we are 
tried. We ask that something else be done with regard 
to that, and that when the offence is stated against 
us, and that we believe we are harshly treated, whether 
by mistake or otherwise, we would then ask that the 
investigation be one upon sworn testimony. 

2322. What tribunal would j r ou have? — We sug- 
gest that there would be a Board of Superintendents 
to try the case. 

2323. Mr. Holmes. — Associated with the Commis- 
sioner, I presume ? — Yes, Sir. That seven or six 
superintendents, as the case may be, should sit 
along with the Commissioner, and that if necessary, 
the accused may be sworn. 

2324. And do you suggest that the superinten- 
dents should have a voice in the sentence ? — I do, 

Sir. 

2325. An equal voice with the Commissioner ?— 

Yes. 

2326. Mr Morris. — And do you not think that that 
would interfere in any way with the other duties of 
the superintendents — listening to every complaint ? 

— It was the system for thirty-nine years. The 
Board sat every Tuesday. 

2327. And heard all complaints ? — Yes. 

2328. Trivial and important ? — Yes. 

2329. Mr. Holmes.— But is it a fact that the 
superintendents ever had a voice in the sentence ? 

— They always sat with the Commissioner. 

2330. Were they not always referees as to char 
acter ?— That is all. They gave their opinion. 

2331. Chairman. — They gave the best opinion 
they could to the Commissioner ? — Yes. 

2332. They did not take part in the proceedings 
so far as adjudicating upon them ; but being referred 
to as to the character of the accused, they gave it ? 

Yes. 

2333. Mr. Holmes— Is not the present system 
practically the same as the old one, that is, when 
any charge is brought against a man of the A, B, C, 

D, or E Divisions, the superintendent of his own 
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Acting division is always present ? — Yes ; but there is this 
W.DowHng. difference, that his own superintendent may not 

know anything at all about him, whereas if the 

23 Sept., 1832. other superintendents were there, they would under- 
stand all about him. We only ask that proper 
sworn testimony should be given. Of course, that 
would be only necessary in extreme cases, and where 
a man believes he is aggrieved. 

2334. Mr. Morris.— Would you have that inquiry 
open to the public P — No, Sir. 

2335. Or would you prefer to have that inquiry 
amongst yourselves ? — Yes, amongst ourselves ; 
especially in cases where civilians report us. It is 
very often the case that civilians may run in hot- 
headed, and allege that a policeman assaulted them, 
or some slight trifling case like that, and there 
have been cases that went before the Commis- 
sioner where the complainant was really the 
guilty party, and we ask that especially in cases 
of that sort there should be sworn testimony. We 
ask that there should be no examination for drill 
for the promotion to the rank of sergeant from - 
acting sergeant. We ask for the privilege that 
officers of the force, when they take respectable 
houses, should have respectable lodgings, and that it 
would not be an offence for them to keep a respect- 
able lodger or two. If it did not interfere with the 
work of the force in any way for a man having a 
couple of rooms to spare in a respectable house, we 
do not see why that power should not be given. 
The privilege is not allowed now, and we ask re- 
spectfully that it should be given. The next matter 

I wish to bring before the Committee is that of 
transfers — the transfer of a man from one division 
to another, sometimes as it is called, “ for the good 
of the service.” We ask in cases of that kind that 
a reasonable amount should be allowed, especially- to 
married men. 


233G. Chairman. — For expenses ? — Yes, Sir. In 
cases of transfer by the Commissioner for the 
good of the service without consulting our own 
wishes. We ask that the families of policemen, 
such as their wives or daughters, might be allowed 
to carry on a respectable business, such as 
dressmaking, millinery, laundry work, and so on, 
in their own houses, without that being rendered a 
breach of discipline. Those are the principle things 
we have to say, Gentlemen. 

2337. What do you mean by any examination for 
drill ? — A man has to pass an examination for 
drill from the rank of acting sergeant to full 
sergeant. 

2338. You would ask to have that dispensed 
with ? — Yes, we ask to have that dispensed with as 
not necessary. There have been several men rejected 
for that, and it has debarred them from going up for 
the other examination, because they were not able 
to qualify for drill. 

2339. Mr. Morris (addressing Sergeants Carew, 
Boland, Dixon, Brewster, and Cullen) . — You, who 
are five other acting sergeants deputed to attend 
here on behalf of the men of your rank, have heard 
Acting Sergeant Dowling examined, and the 
evidence he has given very fully and clearly. Have 
any one of you anything to add. If not, state, do 
you concur in the evidence given by Acting Sergeant 
Dowling as representing your views ? 

Sergeant Careiv. — We all concur. 

(The remaining four men also stated that they 
concurred.) 

2340. Mr. Morris. — You think he has fully and 
satisfactorily put the case as the representative of 
the men of your class ? 

Sergeant Careiv. — Indeed, I think he did it just as 
well as it could be possibly put. We have nothing 
further to say. 


[The Committee then adjourned until the following Monday.] 


Eleventh Day.— 25th SEPTEMBER, 1882. 


Present : 

Mr. J. W. O’Donnell, Mr. George Morris, D.L., and Mr. R. W. A. Holmes. 


Thomas Cox, First-class Constable, Dublin Metropolitan Police, examined. 

(Also present : James Gibney, third-class constable; Michael M’Cormick, first-class constable; William Butler 
third-class constable; Henry Stephens, third-class constable; and Lawrence Fogarty, first-class constable.) ' 


First-class 
Constable 
Thomas Cox. 

25 Sept., 1882. 


2341. Chairman.— What is your name? — Thomas 
Cox. 

2342. You are a first-class constable? — Yes, Sir. 

2343. Mow long are you in the Dublin metropolitan 
police force ? — Fifteen years next December. 

2344. Where are you stationed ? — In College Street. 

2345. Will you now state the matters you wish to 
bring under the notice of the Committee, taking the 
various matters in what you consider to be the order of 
their importance? — The 'first grievance that we wish to 
bring under your notice is that of the three months’ pay 
as gratuity to all ranks who joined previous to October 
1879 as compensation for extra duty, and for expenses 
incurred in doing that extra duty. We ask for two 
months’ gratuity to constables who joined previous to 
the 1st October, 1880, and for one month’s gratuity to 
constables who joined previous to October 1881. 


23-16. Mr. Holmes . — I presume you make this claim 
in consequence of the three months’ pay that was given 
to the Royal Irish Constabulary? — Yes. Because wo 
consider that we have done a deal of extra duty as well 
as they ; and we incurred some expenses in doino- that 
extra duty. 

2347. Well, now ; when you say you incurred ex- 
penses in doing extra duty, will you explain to the Com- 
mittee how you incurred those expenses? — After doing 
our tour of duty, very often we would be told off to hurry 
over to the Broadstone, Amiens Street, or one of the 
otherrailway stations, toescort suspects coming up, to leave 
them at the different prisons, or to leave them at another 
railway station, in order that they might be conveyed to 
the prisons in which they were ultimately to be con- 
fined. In doing that, we should take cars over at our 
own expense, as we were usually left with so little time 
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to meet the train. We had to pay for those cars out of 
our own pocket. 

2348. Do you mean to say you were not repaid your 
fare afterwards? — No; we were not. 

2349. And you were directed by the authorities to 
take cars ? — Oh, no, we were not ; but we took cars in 
order to be in time to meet the trains. In escorting the 
suspects we were supplied with cars, but not in going to 
the railway stations. I have very often had to do it 
myself in order to be in time. 

2350. Chairman . — In order to be in time ‘there ? — 
In order to be in time to meet them. 

2351. Mr. Holmes . — If you were ordered by the 
authorities to go to the railway stations, and were not 
given sufficient time to be there before the train 
arrived without driving there, surely in such a case as 
that, the authorities would have supplied you with the 
necessary car fare ? — We never asked it. They sup- 
plied us with cars when escorting the suspects. 

2352. Chairman . — But not in going to meet them ? 
— Yes ; but not in going to meet them. 

2353. Did your other duties prevent you being in 

time ? — Yes, Sir. Well, supposing I was on my way 

home to my dinner, having put in my full tour of duty 
from 9 to 5 o’clock, an order would come to me t,o go 
over to the Broadstone to meet the 5 o'clock train, and 
the result would be that at the time I should be either 
home or on my way home to get my dinner. I would 
have to take a car in order to be in time to meet the 
train, so as to. escort the suspects coming by it. 

2354. Mr. Holmes . — Are you aware that the 
members of the Iloyal Irish Constabulary were out of 
pocket by having to pay very high prices for their meals 
and night’s lodging when absent on duty from their 
barracks ? — I was under the impression, and so were we 
all, that they are allowed when absent from barracks at 
night. 

2355. They are ; but are you aware that the allowances 
were not sufficient to meet the extraordinary expenses to 
which they were put in the recent troubled times, and that 
many members of the constabulary force were seriously 
out of pocket by reason of their being obliged to pay 
more for their night’s lodging and for their meals than 
t’ne allowance enabled them to meet ? — I am sure they 
were, and so were we, because when the authorities 
draft our men from one station to another, and from 
country stations and out-stations, and bring them in to 
Dublin, there is no provision made for giving them 
refreshment. They were kept on duty during a great 
portion of the night, and we often had to pay 6 d. for a 
sandwich, and to pay also the messenger for bringing it. 

2356. Were you yourself out of pocket by reason of 
these calls made upon you. ? — Yes, a good deal out of 
pocket, but I kept no accurate account of it. 

2357. To what extent do you suppose you were out 
of pocket ? — I could not say exactly, because I kept no 
accurate account of how much I was out of pocket. 

2358. Can you state approximately how much you 
were out of pocket? — Well, I should say that any day 
I was absent and that I could not get home to my 
dinner I was out of pocket at least 8d, to get my lunch 
that day. 

2359. But I mean on the whole, how much were you 
out of pocket within the last three years ? — I could not 
say, on the whole. 

2260. Were you a pound out of pocket? — I was 
more, a good deal more than all. I was pounds out of 
pocket, but I could not say how many. 

2361. Chairman . — You kept no account ? — No, we 
were so harassed with extra duty that it distressed us 
very much. The extra duty was something very severe. 

2362. Well, it was within 20 1. ? — Yes. I remember 
being on duty on one occasion for twenty-four hours at 
a stretch. One morning I left Chapelixod Station and 
came to Bridewell Lane and reported myself at 

6 o’clock. I was on duty all that day and night and 
reported myself at Bridewell Lane at 6 o’clock the next 
morning when going off duty, and got to Chapelizod at 

7 o’clock in the morning. 

2363. And you were on duty all that time? — Yes; 
on duty all that time. I may say I was on my feet all 


that time with the exception of an hour or so that I was 
sitting down. 

2364. Did that occur more than once? — No; 1 
never was on so long a tour of duty as that. Sir. That 
was the longest tour 1 ever did without getting a rest. 

2365. And did you take many tours much longer 
than the ordinary duty ? — Oh, yes. The ordinary tour 
was the least duty that I would do. 

2366. Did you take many tours that exceeded your 
ordinary duty ? — Oh, yes, Sir. Since the commence- 
ment of the Land League agitation throughout Ireland, 
especially here in Dublin, we were greatly harassed by 
extra duty. We had to do our regular tour of duty on 
the streets, and then we had to keep ourselves in 
readiness at all times, and then turn out when called on, 
and we were called on very often. 

2367. Have you anything further to say on the head 
of extra duty ? — No, Sir. 

2368. Then will you proceed to deal with the next 
head of your evidence ? — Well, we would like an 
increase of pay adequate to the increased cost of living, 
say, Is. a-day. It is very expensive for a man to live 
now to what it was some years ago, everything is so very 
dear, and our present scale of pay is not sufficient at all 
to enable us to live in that respectable style which we 
are supposed to aspire to. A man must always have a 
good suit of plain clothes, have at least two or three 
pairs of boots, and he pays a big price for them besides, 
from 18s. to I Si. per pair. 

2S69. Have you made out an estimate of your ex- 
penses ? — Yes, I have. The cheapest way we can live, 
we would require three loaves of bread per week 

2370. Mr. Holmes. — Do you speak of living in 
barracks?— Yes. 

2371. And are you alluding to single men? — Yes, 
Sir. Three loaves of bread per week would be Is., and 
that Would be 2 1. 12s. in the year. 

2372. We have already had a good deal of statistics 
of this kind, and really to save time, I think it would be 
better if you put the cost of living either at so much 
per week or so much per year, because we have been 
already furnished with three or four of these lists ? — 
Shall I give the amount according to this scale, Sir ? 

2373. You can hand in the scale if you like ? — Well, 
I Wili do So, Sir. It is as follows: — 


List of the Weekly and Annual Expenditure of a 
Metropolitan Police Constable living in Barracks. 


Necessaries. 

Weekly. 

Yearly. 

Bread (3 loaves) ... ... ,j. .... 

Tea and sugar (1 lb. tea and 2 lbs. sugar) . 

Milk cCljintWil'y) "! !" , "* 

Nggs and rushers (i egg and 1 rasher daily) 

l^ciV'omifwleicly) 

& s. d. 
0 10 
0 2 4 

0 12 
0 2 4 
0 10 
0 1 0 
0 2 4 

£ s. d. 
2 12 0 
0 1 4 
3 18 0 
3 0 8 
0 1 4 
2 12 0 
3 18 0 

0 1 4 

1 14 8 

Barrack-rent and fuel 8 ... \ \.. 

messier, * = J 

0 12 
0 0 4 
0 7 3 
0 0 1 

3 0 8 
0 17 4 
18 17 0 
0 4 4 

Two fiuunel (15s.) and iour coloured (24s.) shirts . 
Tliree^pairs oMroots (18s. per pair) 

Six pairs of socks (2s. C i. per pair) 

Towel! (Is. each) ^ .'!.* !” 1!! 

Night shirts '(two yearly)'* 

Washing bed sheets ... ... 

(1 4 6) 

1 19 0 

2 14 0 
5 0 0 
0 15 0 
0 7 6 
0 2 0 
0 7 0 
0 4 0 
0 5 0 
0 2 6 

Total. ... ... ... ... ... 


73 13 2 


2374. Chairman . — Then the total cost of living of a 
constable is 731. 13.». 2 d. — Yes; 73/. 13s. 2d. it costs a 
constable who is a single man to live in barracks. 

2375. And his ordinary clothing is included in that? 
— Yes ; his plain clothes and all necessaries are 
included. 

2376. Mr. Holmes .— What is your yearly pay ?— 
75/. 8s. 

2377. The amount, according to the statement of 
Mr. Hinds id his evidence, is 75/. 12s. 2d.? — There is 
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a sum of I/. 14s. 8r/., which is an added allowance given 
for hoot, money. 

2378. How much per week is your salary ? — 1/. 9s. 
a-week ; but from the 75/. 8s. there is a good deal taken 
for lodging, barrack rent, money for paying cooks, and 
all that sort of thing. 

2379. Do you include that, in your estimate ? — Yes. 

2380. According to your own estimate, you, as a 
first class constable, would appear to be able to live 
within your pay and have a trifle over ? — Yes ; and have 
a couple of pounds over. 

2381. As a matter of fact, what surplus do you have 
at the end of a year ? — None. 

2382. Are von aware that second and third-class 
constables in Dublin are better paid than the correspond- 
ing ranks in London? — I am not aware of that. 

2383. Well, you may take it from me as a fact that 
they are. 1. have the London scale before me, and from 
it I find that while a second-class constable in Dublin 
has 71/. 13s. lit/., a second-class constable in Loudon 
has 70/. 7s. llrf. A third-class constable in Dublin 
appears to have G7Z. 15s. 9</.,and a third-class constable 
in London has 62/. 1 Is. 6rZ. There is a fourth scale in 
Dublin to which there is no corresponding scale in 
London. Well, now, having regard to what I have just 
slated, namely, that two of the ranks of constable in 
Dublin are better paid than the corresponding ranks in 
London, do you not see some grave objections to these 
demands of yours to have your pay increased r — But 
they are promoted sooner from one rank to another in 
London than the men are here ; for instance, men 
won’t be in that service for more than three or four years 
until they are “ first rate ” there, whereas it will be 
seven before they are second here. 

2384. Upon an average, how long does it take for a 
man who joins the force here, and who conducts himself 
well, to get from the lowest grade to the first grade of 
constable ? — Between eight and nine years ; about eight 
years and a-half. 

2385. Do not many men attain the first rank within a 
much shorter period ? — Yes, latterly, within the last few 
years. 

2386. How is that? — Because they went to school 
since the school was opened. There were a number of 
men that, there were facilities given to for attending that 
school, and who were able to attend school the entire 
time, and of course that left them “ well up ” for the 
examinations, and when the examinations came off, they 
were able to walk over parties much senior to them who 
hadn’t any opportunity of going to school, because they 
took more marks. 

2387. Then are you in favour of the school or against 
it, as a system? — Well, I would say it would be of more 
good to the service to keep the school going, but I 
think that it should be left optional to the men whether 
they attended it or not. 

2388. Chairman. — Is attendance at the school now 
compulsory ? — It is not compulsory, except, in the case 
of young men under six months’ service. It is compul- 
sory for them. But without going to the school you 
have no chance of promotion. 

2389. Mr. Morris. — Don’t you think it is a very 
useful thing for young men ? — Yes, it is, for young 

2390. Don’t you think they might be at a worse 
place than school, though they are men ? — Certainly. 

2391. Is it necessary to pass an examination for each 
grade of constable? — Yes; but there was an order 
issued a short time since saying that there would be no 
more examinations for grades. 

2392. In what subjects are the men examined ? — 
On the outline of duty ; they are examined in the 
geography of Ireland, in arithmetic, grammar, car duty, 
the Licensing Laws, and the Traffic Act. 

2393. Don't you think that all those things are most 
useful for a young constable ? — They are very necessary 
for a constable. 

2394. You said that those who attended the school 
had had facilities given them for attending the school, 
and that others could not attend. Why could not the 
others attend /—Those whose duties gave them the 


opportunity of attending school they could attend school 
every day, whereas men having their regular tour of 
duty at an inconvenient time could not, nor could those 
who were stationed at Kingstown, Chapelizod, or Bess- 
borough, because they were detained away from school 
and could not attend it. 

2395. Mr. Holmes.— You said just now that you 
based your claim for an increase of pay on the ground 
that the cost of living had increased very much within 
the last few years. Are you quite sure of that? — Yes. 

I remember myself getting as good a mess — we mess 
for dinner in the barrack— 1 remember getting as good 
a mess for 4s. 6d. as we have now for 6s. 6c/. 

2396. When did you only pay 4s. 6 d. for y 'mi- 

mess ? About ten years a»o and some weeks only 4s. 

2397. Was that before the increase that was given to 
vour pav in 1872? — Yes; before the increase we had 
the mess verv cheap, but it has got very dear latterly. 

2398. Mr. Morris.— Do you think that is owing to 
the increase in price or to had management ? — It is 
owing to the increase in prices. The prices of provi- 
sions, the prices of meat and of vegetables, and of every- 
thing else that we use, have increased. 

2399. Mr. Holmes— Assuming that, the price of 
meat has gone up within the last, ten years, have other 
articles of consumption gone up in price? — Yes. 

2100. Are tea, sugar, butter, and eggs dearer?— 
Eggs are dea-cr, but tea and sugar are about the same 
price. Potatoes are dearer; we pay 10*. a cwt. for 
potatoes. 

2401. Would you be surprised to hearthat according 
to the returns that we have before us of the contract 
prices for certain Government Departments, in nearly 
every instance the prices of food were higher in 1872 
than* they were in 18S2?— Well, I am not aware of 
that. We had the mess cheaper then than we have it 

2402. Chairman. — Have you anything further to add 
on this subject? — No, Sir. 

2403. Well, no.v proceed with the next question that 
you wish to give evidence upon ? — That is in reference 
to the pension scale. We would like a pension of half- 
pay at fifteen years, three-fourths after twenty years, 
and full pay at twenty-five years; discharge to be 
granted after the last-named period if the man desires 
to leave the service. We also ask that a fractional part 
of the pension be granted for each year between fifteen 
and twenty, but that no fractional part should be given 
between twenty and twenty-five; that fractional part to 
be one twenty-fifth or one-thirtieth. 

2404. Mr. Holmes. — Then it appears that you are 
not satisfied with the scale of pensions laid down before 
1867; you want to have that scale of pensions im- 
proved ? — We want to have the Pensions Act of 1867 re- 
pealed, and that you would put us under the Act of 1847. 

2405. Yes ; but according to what you have just said 
to the Committee, you are not satisfied with the Act 
of 1847; you want to improve even that Act?— Yes; 
we would be satisfied with that if we got the fractional 
allowance for each year from fifteen to twenty. 

2406. But you are asking to he allowed to retire, if I 
understand your evidence correctly, on full pay after 
twenty-five years’ service. You are aware, I presume, 
that under the Act of 1847 a man cannot get full pay 
until after thirty years' service, and then only on a 
medical certificate of unfitness for duty. You are aware 
of that ? — Yes. 

2407. Then it does come to this, that you are not 
satisfied with even that scale of pensions, and you would 
like to have a better one?— We would like to have that 
changed so that we could retire on full pay at twenty- 
five years’ service without the doctor’s certificate. 

240S. Mr. Morris. — Why don’t you answer Mr. 
Holmes’ question. Mr. Holmes says that you are not 
satisfied even with the Pensions Act of 1847 unless 
it is improved for you, and then you give an answer 
that is not at all a direct one to the question put to you ? 

1 am not satisfied with the Act of 1847, and the 

members of the force in general are not satisfied with 

2409. Mr. Holmes— And do you now, as a sensible 
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man, seriously ask to have the extremely favourable 
scale of pensions under the Act of 1847 improved ? — 
Yes. 

2410. And do you think that Parliament will listen 
to such a proposal for one moment? — Well, if favour- 
ably put before Parliament I believe it would. 

2411. Mr. Morris. — And in saying what you do say, 
you are speaking the views of the constables as a body ? 
— Yes. 

2412. Mr. Holmes. — Are you aware that the most 
that the members of the metropolitan police force in 
London can get is two-thirds of their pay as pension ?— 
I do not know the scale of pension that the London 
metropolitan police are entitled to. 

2413. Are you aware that no class in the Civil Ser- 
vice can get more than two-thirds of pay as pension on 
retirement, and that a civil servant must serve forty 
years and be over sixty years of age before he is 
entitled to that two-thirds. Are you aware that that 
scale of pension, with its conditions, applies to every 
civil servant of Her Majesty’s ? — I was not aware of 
that. 

2414. Now that you are aware of it, and also of the 
fact that the most a London policeman can get is two- 
thirds, are you still prepared to put forward such a 
demand ? — Yes ; the London police are not satisfied 
either, it appears. 

2415. As I take it, you want an increment for each 
year between fifteen and twenty years’ service, and be- 
tween twenty and twenty-five years’ service, to be added 
to the pension scale ? — Yes. 

2416. And the right to retire at twenty-five years’ 
service ? — Yes. 

2417. Upon full pay? — Yes. 

2418. Now I ask you as a reasonable man, do you 
think that it would be possible for Parliament to put 
the Dublin men, or the police forces of Ireland gene- 
rally, under a better scale of pensions than the police 
forces of England and Scotland? — Yes, it would be 
possible for Parliament to do it. 

2419. It would be possible to do anything; do you 
think it is likely 1 — It is not likely they will. 

2420. Do you think it would be just? — It would be 
just. We have harder duties to do. We have a very 
hostile population to deal with. In London, or in any 
other city of England or Scotland, the populace are 
always willing to assist the police, but here in Dublin 
they will not assist us, for even those parties who are 
inclined to assist the police are afraid, on account of the 
rougher element, to interfere on our behalf. 

2421. And these are some of the grounds on which 
you seek for better terms than the English and Scotch 
police ? — -Yes. 

- 2422. Chairman. — What is the next head of your 
evidence — We would like when a man is reduced from 
a higher to a lower grade of constable, that he would 
not be kept on the reduced scale, but that he would get 
his place at the end of three years in case he has a 
clean sheet, and has no reports against him for that 
period. 

2423. You would not like to have the reduction 
permanent, but that the man should be reinstated at the 
end of three years if he was in the meantime well con- 
ducted ? — Yes. 

2424. Mr. Holmes. — For what breaches of discipline 
or other offences are men now degraded ? — For drunken- 
ness principally. 

2425. Mr. Morris. — And don’t you think that it is 
a very great and serious offence for a man, in the 
position of a sergeant or acting sergeant particularly, 
to get drunk ? — I am sure it is a very serious offence to 
get drunk while on duty. 

2426. And do not the members of the force gene- 
rally consider it a very serious offence ? — They consider, 
of course, that a man on duty has no right to get 
drunk. 

2427. Does it ever happen that a man is degraded 
for the first oflence of drunkenness ? — Yes, for the first 
offence. 

__ 2428. Do you know that of your own knowledge? — 
Yes ; of my own knowledge I know that. 

[ 2110 ] 


2429. Mr. Holmes — And had that man no other 
unfavourable records against him ; was he a man of 
previous good character ? — Yes, he was, for some years 
before that. 

2430. And you state as a fact that this man was, to 
your own knowledge, degraded for . a first offence of 
drunkenness ? — Yes. 

2431. Mr. Morris. — For being drunk on duty? — 
For being drunk on duty. 

2432. Are there many cases in the year of men being 
drunk on duty ? — No, not many cases ; very few cases 
of being drunk on duty ; but while off duty it is the 
.very same offence, as being reported for being unfit for 
duty from the effects of liquor. Men are also punished 
for that. 

2433. Don’t you consider that even if a man is away 
for forty-eight hours on leave, and in plain clothes, 
when his hour for going on duty turns up, it is quite 
as bad to turn up in liquor to go on duty ? — We admit 
it is bad ; he has a right to be sober for duty. 

2434. Do you think it would be possible to carry on 
the police force as a system in Dublin, or in any other 
cay, unless the offence of drunkenness was considered a 
serious one, and was dealt with severely ? — It would 
not be possible; discipline must be carried out, but 
in some cases it is carried out in a very stringent 


manner. 

2435. And particularly on the question of being drunk? 
— Yes ; the whole force are against drunkenness, and, 
as a rule, there is very little drunkenness in the service 
now ; but if a man is on leave, we think it hard that he 
should be punished for taking refreshments in a public- 
house. I knew two cases myself of men on leave and 
in plain clothes who were reported for being in respect- 
able public-houses, and were severely fined for it. 

2436. Mr. Holmes. — What was the amount of the 
fine ? — In one case I know that the fine was 10s., and 
in another case 7s. 6 d. They were young constables. 

1 know' of the case of two officers, one in plain clothes, 
off duty, and the other in uniform, off duty. They 
went into a respectable public-house, and were seen 
coming out. One was fined 71., and the other 51. 

2437. And you are personally aware of these cases? 
—Yes ; I am aware of every case I am speaking of. 

2438. What was the rank of the officers ? — One was 
an acting inspector, and the other a full sergeant. 

2439. Chairman. — What is the next question that 
you wish to bring before us ? 

Constable Laurence Fogarty. — Might I be permitted 
to make a statement at this stage ? 

2440. Chairman. — Certainly. 

Constable Fogarty. — I wish to remark that in refe- 
rence to excessive fines I know of one case in which a 
man was reduced to the bottom of fourth rate, and fined. 

2441. From what grade? — He was on fourth rate, 
but forward in fourth rate, and he was reduced back to 
the bottom of fourth rale and fined 20s. for smoking at 

2 o’clock in the morning, and he on duty at the Kevin 
Street police barrack gate. 

2142. He was on duty there?— Yes. I know of 
another case ; the gaoler in Newmarket Police-station 
was fined 10s. for smoking in the reserve room. 

2443. At night?— It was in the day time, Sir, about 


12 o’clock in the day. 

2444. Mr. Morris . — But still, although the fine may 
be excessive, you know if there is a rule it should be 
enforced ?— Of course, the act was against discipline ; but, 
at the same time, a caution in such a case, or a very nominal 
fine, would meet the case. I know of another case, one 
of knocker wrenching — a thing which has been very 
common in the city— in reference to which several men 
were fined for the’ one knocker, which was only valued 
at Is. The men were fined as each man in his turn 
'commenced to work the bent. For instance, the man 
who went off at 3 o’clock in the morning— I was the 
sufferer in that case, and indeed I got off with half-a- 
crown fine for not reporting it, because I only passed 
the place once. The next man on the beat— the man 
who relieved me— also missed noticing it, and he was 
fined 5s. The man who relieved him, front 9 to 
3 o’clock in the middle of the day, was fined 10s., and 
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Flret-class the next man that relieved him, from 3 o’clock in the 
Constable afternoon until 9 o’clock at night, was also fined I Os. for 
Jlio mas C ox. ^ saine knocker, so that the fines in that case amounted 
46 Sept., 1882. t° 7s. 6c?. for the one knocker. 

2445. But don’t you see if the constable on duty, 
whose business it is to protect the interests of the 
citizens, neglects his duty, he becomes useless, and 
would not be wanted at all. Don’t you perceive that 
although that knocker was only worth Is., four men, one 
after another, according to the statement you have made, 
neglected their duty in not reporting it? — Yes ; I agree 
to that, but I mean to say that the fines were very 
exorbitant in the matter. 

2446. The fines were heavy, but I suppose you do not 
go the length of saying that they should not be fined ? 
— I do not. 

2447. But your evidence points to the fines as being 
excessive ? — Yes. 

2448. But you are not against the system of fining 
altogether ? — Certainly not. We must uphold discipline, 
because we could not do without it. 

2449. Chairman. — You approve of the system of 
fining, but you object to the excessive character of the 
fines ? — Yes ; nominal fines have as much effect, and 
even cautioning frequently. 

Examination of Constable Cox resumed. 

2450. Chairman. — Would you be good enough to 
proceed with your evidence in relation to the next matter 
you wish to bring before the Committee ? — When a 
report is investigated we would like to get a fair oppor- 
tunity of defending ourselves, which we do not now get. 
A gentleman will write a letter of complaint to the 
effect that he saw a constable was absent from such and 
such a fixed point. He might say that “ 1 saw that the 
constable was absent from the fixed point at the corner 
of Suffolk Street, and Nassau Street, and Grafton 
Street.” A gentleman wrote once saying that he was 
near being run over by a hackney car, and there was no 
constable by. Well, the constable happened to be in 
the station, to which place he had occasion to go. It is 
the rule to report yourself to the officer on duty when 
you have occasion to go into the station, and you also 
report yourself going out, but notwithstanding this 
officer’s reporting himself to the officer at the station 
he was brought up on the strength of the gentleman’s 
letter, and was fined 1 Os., although the gentleman did 
not appear himself at all. 

245 1 . Do you know that of your own knowledge ? — 
Yes ; I know that of my own knowledge. • 

2452. Was the fact of his having reported himself 
to the officer in the station relied on by him ? — Yes ; 
but he was told that he had a right to be at his 
post. 

2453. Mr. Morris.— And. before that case was 
adjudicated upon was the book at the station looked 
at ? — There is no entry made in the book at the station. 
If you are going in all you have to do is to report your- 
self ; there is no entry made of it. 

2454. And had they the officer or sergeant present 
to say that he did report himself? — Yes ; and he did 
say it. 

2455. And was the party who made the report 
there ? — He was not there. He was not asked any 
questions. The constable was told he had a right to 
be there, and he was fined 10#. 

2456. And did he refer to the report ? — Yes, he 
did. _ Then there was a pane of glass broken in 
William Street in a house that was off the street — a small 
pane of glass. I saw eleven men, among them four 
acting sergeants, reported for not seeing that and 
reporting on it. They were not allowed to make anv 
defence. The Commissioner who dealt with the case’ 
said— “ If I were to ask each of you for an explanation 
you would all be*willing to give faulty explanations, so 
I will take good care I will listen to no explanation, but 
deal with the case according to my own judgment.” 


2457. Mr. Holmes.— Were you present at the in- 
quiry 1 — Yes, I was one of the parties fined. The acting 
sergeants were fined 1?. each, and the constables were 
fined 10#. each. Well, a smaller fine would have 
covered the neglect in that case ; at least, we imagine that 
it would cover the neglect. I have seen a man who was 
at Westland Row on duty at half-past 6 o’clock in the 
morning reported for having one glove off. It was put 
down, “Walking the beat in a slovenly manner with 
one glove off at half-past 6 o’clock in the morning.” 
That man was fined 1 1. He was on the approved list 
for promotion at the time, and was in consequence of 
that punishment kept back for six months. 

2458. You are quite certain of the facts of this case ? — 
I am quite certain of them. 

2459. You know them of your own knowledge ? — I 
know them, because I am the man myself. 

2460. Who reported you ? — The acting sergeant on 
duty. 

2461. Chairman. — In the case of the eleven men 
reported for not observing the broken pane of glass in 
William Street, were they allowed to make no defence ? 
— They were allowed to make no defence. He said, 
“ If I were to ask them for an explanation they would 
be giving me faulty explanations, and I will take good 
care I will listen to no explanation,” and commencing 
first with the acting sergeants he fined them 11. each in 
turn, and when he came to the constables he fined them 
10s. each. 

2462. Mr. Holmes.— You said just now that in 
addition to being fined 1?. you were kept back from 
promotion for six months 1 — Yes. 

2463. To what rank was that? — To the rank of 
acting sergeant. That was in 1878. 

2464. When were you reduced from acting sergeant? 
— In 1878 I got promotion, and last April 1882 I was 
reduced. 

2465. Why were you reduced? — For going into the 
station ten minutes before my time was up on duty to 
warm my hands at the fire, the night being extremely 
cold. 

2466. From the time you were made acting sergeant 
up to the time you had been reduced, were there any 
other complaints against you ? — Yes, Sir, there were. 

2467. How many ? — There were two. 

2468. Previous to this 1 — Yes. There was one of 
them which arose in this way : I had to live in an out- 
station, and I locked the door at half-past 10 o’clock at 
night, and took, the key and put it into my pocket ; and 
some time between that and the morning I lost the key, 
and I could not tell where I lost it. However, I was 
fined 30 s. for that. 

2469. What was the other complaint? — The other 
complaint was for not reporting a stray sheep. The 
sheep lay down on the roadside, and I waited for some 
time to look for the owner of it. Meanwhile, another flock 
of sheep came up, and the sheep to which 1 refer got up 
and went away With them, and I thought it was all right, 
as I believed both flocks of sheep belonged to the same 
owner. I was fined 1?. for that. Those were the onlv 
two complaints. 

2470. Will it be necessary for you to pass an ex- 
amination before you get promotion to the rank of 
acting sergeant ? — I will never get the opportunity 
again, except the three years' system is adopted. 

2471. Do you mean to say that you have no hope of 
promotion ? — Except through being well recommended 
by my superintendent. I might then get an opportunity. 
1 might be put upon the advanced class then, and by 
going to school for two or three years I would be 
allowed to compete then, but it would be a great favour 
conferred upon me. 

2472. And you would be obliged to pass another 
examination before you could become an acting sergeant 
again ?— Yes. 

2473. Although you have passed one before? — 
Yes. 

At this stage of Constable Cox's examination, 
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Constable Patrick Hurley, 26 C, Second-class Constable, Dublin Metropolitan Police, was, at his own request, 

examined. 


2474. Chairman . — The Committee understand that 
you are anxious to give evidence in relation to the 
question of discipline? — I wish to bring before the 
Committee my own case in order to illustrate the work- 
ing of the system of discipline in the Dublin, metro- 
politan police force. I was on duty this time twelve 
months in the Northern Divisional police-court as 
office constable, and one day, while the morning charges 
were going on before the late Dr. M'Blaine, two. women 
came to the door of the Court, one of whom had a child 
in her arms, and she said that she appeared in a 
summons case. There was no summons going on at the 
time, and any summonses didn’t come on for two hours 
and a-lialf afterwards. The women went away, and 
evidently proceeded round to the other door that leads 
into the Court, because they came into the Court 
through it. The woman who had been speaking to me 
came across to me and said, “26 C, I will report you;” 
and she commenced to speak so loudly that I was bound 
to remove her, while the charge that was being heard 
was going on, as she was interrupting the business of 
the Court. I put herself and the child out. About 
three weeks afterwards she made a letter report to the 
Commissioners, and the Commissioners brought me up 
before them. I brought the acting inspector on duty 
at the Court — Acting Inspector Cruise — -to prove that I 
had done no harm, as well as a statement from Dr. 
M'Blaine — wh6 said that the whole thing occurred 
under his eye — in which he said that he saw nothing in 
what I did beyond what I was supposed to do to enable 
me to keep order and regularity in the Court. Colonel 
Connolly there and then said, “ I see my way through 
this. You, Acting Inspector Cruise, are too long there, 
and I will direct that you shall be removed ; and as for 
you, 26 C, I will reduce you.” He asked me for no 
statement whatever. Well, that day week I was brought 
up before Captain Talbot, and Captain Talbot reduced 
me there and then from first to second class constable ; 
and nobody appeared to prosecute me at all. There 
was only the false statement of the letter of the woman, 
and the stalements of that letter were not substantiated, 
either by her or anybody else. 

2476. Mr. Holmes . — In what position of life was the 
woman ? — She had a child with her, but I knew nothing 
about her or her busiuess. She did not come before the 
Commissioner to substantiate the statements of her 
letter, and yet I was reduced from first to second rate, 
which reduction has brought with it a loss of Is. 6d. 
per week, amounting to 31. 18s. for the year; and it 


will be, on the 30th of this month, twelve months since 
I was reduced. I have been reduced, and I don’t know 
when I may be called up again. 

2476. Were you not called upon for an explanation ? 
— t-I was not asked what I had to say for myself, and yet 
I was reduced. 

2477. And no party appeared against yon? — 
Quite so. 

2478. Mr. Morris. — Were there any other black 
marks against you ? — Well, there were some fines. 

2479. For what offences ? — There were one or two 
other offences against me. I think I was fined for 
being one morning for two or three minutes in a shed 
down at the North Wall when the inspector came up. 
I was fined another time for gossipping, and I was fined 
another time for having a glove off. 

2480. About what fines were inflicted upon you on 
each of those occasions ? — There was 31. at one 
time. 

2481. Were you fined for drunkenness at all ? — No, 
Sir, never. 

2482. What was the 3/. for 1 — That was for selling 
plain porter in the barracks instead of “ XX.” 

2483. At the canteen ? — Yes, Sir ; in Kilmainham 
barracks. 

2484. What were the amounts of the fines on the 
other occasions to which you refer ? — I was fined ] Os. 
for being in the shed. There was another one, but I 
forget what the amount is, as J didn’t make a memo- 
randum of it. There was another occasion when I was 
fined 7s. 6d. for a collision that occurred at the North 
Wall. I gave the names of both parties, but something 
subsequently occurred about it, and it seemed that there 
was one wrong address. I was reported for not making 
it an occurrence in the station-house, and I was fined 
7s. 6 d. 

2485. Have you anything further to add about dis- 
cipline ? — No, Sir. 

2486. Chairman. — You were told you were reduced 
because of the substance of the letter ? — Yes. 

2487. You were told you were reported for having 
put a woman out of Court? — Yes. 

2488. And on the substance of the letter she wrote 
you were reduced 1 — Yes. 

2489. And she didn’t appear, nor did any other 
person, against you ? — No, Sir ; nor any other person. 

2490. Do you wish to give evidence on any other 
point ? — No, Sir ; I am quite content to leave the rest 
to my comrades, who are now before you. 


Examination of Constable Cox resumed. 


2491. Chairman . — Will you now proceed with your 
evidence ? — We would like full pay when we are sick. 
When any member of the force gets sick through no 
fault of his own we think he is entitled to full pay, 
because it is then that he wants his pay. 

2492. Mr. Holmes . — The acting sergeants, sergeants, 
acting inspectors, and inspectors have gone very fully 
into that matter, and I suppose you agree with the views 
they have put forward ? — Yes, certainly. I may mention 
that a man was severely injured, and was put on half- 
pay. I believe that man — Constable Stephen Glennon 
— is injured for life, and he was put on half-pay. 

2493. For how long? — I am not able to say. It is 
over twelvemonths since he was assaulted, and he is in 
hospital ever since, and he has only got half-pay 

2494. And the men, I suppose, consider that a 
grievance ?— Yes. 

[ 2110 ] 


2495. Chairman . — Have you anything else to add 
with reference to that? — No, Sir, nothing. I may now 
say that the men would expect to be paid at the rate of 
15s. per month when they are wearing plain clothes on 
duty. I refer to men who are employed on special 
duty. 

2496. Mr. Holmes . — That would be 01. a-year? — 
Yes, Sir. The longest term, except in the case of the 
messman, is three months. He will wear out a suit of 
clothes in three months, and he will get no suit under 
41. or 41. 10#. I consider that 15*. a-month is not too 
much for plain clothes. 

2497. Are policemen, other than those of the detec- 
tive division, required to appear often in plain clothes ? 
— Yes. 

2498. How often, on an average, is a policeman re- 
quired to appear in plain clothes ? — Some men are very 
often in plain clothes. In the principal stations of each 
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division there are two or three men on duty in plain 
clothes at all times of the night as well as day. 

24.99. Chairman. — In plain clothes ? — Yes. 

2500. But that is their own wish ? — No ; they are 
told to dress in plain clothes to do a certain duty. 

2501 . Mr. Holmes. — Is it not the fact that the great 
body of the men, other than the Detective Division, are 
not required to wear plain clothes 1 — Quite so, Sir. 
Only two or three in each division are required to do 
so. They are told off for a month at a time. There 
are three or four in some stations and more in others. 

2502. And you only put forward that demand on 
behalf of those men, but not on behalf of the force gene- 
rally 1 — Quite so. 

2503. Only on hehalf of those required to be on duty 
in plain clothes? — Yes. 

2504. Mr. Morris. — Whenever a man is in plain 
clothes on duty that he should get 15$. a-month for the 
wear and tear of those clothes ? — Yes. 

2505. Mr. Holmes. — But don’t you estimate the wear 
and tear at a very high figure ?— No matter hnw good a 
man’s suit of clothes may be, after he has knocked a 
month or two out of it, pulling and dragging prisoners 
about, it is no use. According to the rules of the 
service, vou must have a respectable suit of plain clothes 
to be shown every Saturday with your other things. 

2506. You must have one suit of plain clothes?— 
Yes. 

2507. Chairman. — What is the next matter? — 
When men are transferred for the good of the service, 
and not for any misconduct, a reasonable allowance 
should be given to them to pay their expenses from one 
station to another. There is no allowance at all given 
at present. Supposing a man is sent from this to Bess- 
borough he has to defray his own expenses, and to take 
a car or a cab, as the case may be. I think in the case 
of married constables they would be entitled to compen- 
sation for transfer, as they are put to great expense 
when they have to change their lodgings. 

2508. "What is the next matter you wish, to deal 
with? — We would like all reports, no matter how black 
the sheet, after a period of three years to be cancelled, 
and that a man might be allowed to have a clean sheet. 
We would like to have fourteen days’ leave in each year 
for each constable. 

2509. Mr. Holmes.— What is the extent of the 
present leave ? — Ten days. We would also like to have 
two days’ leave in each month. We would also ask 
that a married constable, if he has a house, should be 
permitted to let a portion of that house to respectable 
persons, so as that he would not have to pay a big rent 
for that house, if he could avoid living in a locality 
inhabited by inferior persons by that means. 

2510. You think that that would not interfere with 
the discipline of the force, the independent action of the 
men, or the good order of the force? — I believenot., 

2511. Is that the general opinion of the force? — Yes. 

2512. That it would not in. any way militate against 
the good order and regularity of the force ? — Yes. By 
letting a portion of that house to some respectable 
persons it would serve him and help him to live rent 
free. According to the regulations of the force, at 
present married men must live in respectable lodgings. 
For instance, a married man won’t be allowed to live in 
a low street or a backward street or place. 

2513. Some of the men have gone the length of 
saying that they would not be safe in living in those 
streets? — The regulations of the service won’t allow 
them, in the first place. 1 know several instances of 
this where men were compelled to leave under threat of 
a report to the Commissioners for not having suitable 
lodgings. 

Constable Fogarty. — I myself had a cottage in a quiet 
neighbourhood ; I had only two apartments, but I had it 
for 3s. a-week. I had to leave that. 

2514. Why? — Because they considered that the two 
apartments were not sufficient for my family. I have a 
large family — a wife and nine children. I had to go 
then and take another cottage, and I had to pay 5s. 
a-week rent for that ; that was an increased cost to me 
of 2s., but I was compelled to do that. 


2515. Have you anything else to add? — I have 
nothing more to add, I think. 

Examination of Constable Cox resumed. 

2516 Chairman. — Would you kindly continue your 
evidence ? — Yes, Sir. We would ask that when mem- 
bers of the force become incapacitated from ill-health 
that they would be allowed the following scale of 
gratuities— that is, two months’ pay as gratuity for 
every year after three and up to ten years’ service, and 
three months’ pay for every year from eleven to fifteen 
years. 

2517. That is the same scale as the acting sergeants 
put in, so to speak ? — I don’t know. 

2518. Are there any reading-rooms in any of the 
stations or libraries in the barracks ? — No, not in any 
of the stations, with the exception of this one and the 
Castle ; there is one kept here. 

2519. Are you in favour of having reading-rooms ?—- 
Oh, yes ; but the men have very little time to spend in 
libraries or reading-rooms. 

2520. Mr. Holmes. — Do you think that the men 
would consider it a boon if each of the barracks was 
supplied with a reading-room ? — I think they would ; 
but the way they have to do duty at present they have 
very little time. They go on duty at 6 o’clock in the 
morning, and go off at 9 o’clock, and by the time they 
get their breakfast and polish and clean up all their 
traps they have very little time to go to a reading-room, 
when they have to turn out for duty at 3 o clock, and 
remain on duty until 9 o’clock. Next day they go out 
at 9 o’clock and go off at 3, and then they go out again 
at 7 o’clock ; but if it was possible that they could be 
allowed two hours off every second evening, then they 
would have time to attend a library. 

2521. Chairman. — You say you do not find fault 
with the system of fining or of reduction in proper cases ; 
in other words, that you object to the administration of 
the law, but not to the law itself. Would you like to 
have any alteration in the tribunal? — We would like to 
have some alteration, so that the fines would not be so 
very severe. We should like that the several superin- 
tendents would have a voice in the matter. 

2522. Do you mean that they should attend as 
referees? — Yes; and that if the accused denied the 
charge made against him, the witnesses should be 
sworn. 

2523. You say the superintendents should attend 
when charges are investigated against the men, and that 
they should attend as referees of character, and that the 
old system which was in operation years ago should be 
revived ? — Yes ; and if the accused denies the charge, 
the investigation should be a sworn one. 

2524. In serious cases ?— Yes; a sworn investigation 
in serious cases. 

2525. Is that all you have to say on that point ? — 
Yes. 

2526. Have you any other matter to bring before us ? 

Yes, Sir. With regard to going into public-houses 

when off duty and in plain clothes, we think a constable 
should be allowed to enjoy the same privilege that every 
other citizen can enjoy, of going into a respectable 
public-house for the purpose of taking refreshments. It 
would not lead to making a man a drunkard. 

2527. The men would be in favour of (btaining 
liberty to enter public-houses when in plain clothes off 
duty ? — I think they would. 

2528. You do not think that that would lead to 
drunkenness in the force ? — I think it would not. 

2529. And that it would not lead to men coming on 
duty in a state unfit to do their duty? — No; I don't 
think it would. 

2530. But you would not seek the permission when 
the men are in uniform ? — The men are against going, 
whether on or off duty, into public-houses in uniform. 

2531. Mr. Morris. — I presume that you are speak- 
ing, more or less, in the name of a substantial majority 
of the constables of the Dublin police— am I to under- 
stand that ? — Yes, Sir. 

2532. Presuming that, and making as short a 
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summary as I possibly can of the things that you and 
the force take the greatest interest in, ii may be this, 
first you complain of not having got the gratuity the 
same as the Royal Irish Constabulary for your extra 
work during the last three unsettled years we have 
passed through in this country. Is not that so ’—That 
is the first grievance. 

2533. Then you wish to have an increase ot pay ; is 

^2534. Then you wish that the Pension Act of 1867 
should be repealed ?— Yes. 

2535. And that you should he placed under a more 


favourable Pension Act than the former Act, that of First-class 
1847 ? Yes. Constable 

2536. And you also complain that the fines and dis- Tho maaC or - 

cipline in the force are too severe ? — Yes. 25 Sept., 1852. 

2537. And that the punishments incidental to the 
carrying out of discipline, either in the way of reduction 
in grade or by fines, are too severely administered ? — 

Yes. 

2538. And, summing up all your grievances, they are 
comprised within the compass 1 have stated ? — Yes. 

2539. Under those four heads ? — Yes. 


Constable Fogarty, examined. 


2540. Chairman. — What matter do you wish to 
bring before us ? — We are anxious that the compensa- 
tion "in the case of men dying suddenly in the service 
should not be lost. If a young man died suddenly in the 
service, and his people have no opportunity of obtaining 
his signature, we would ask that the compensation to 
which he would have been entitled should be paid to his 
relatives. Almost every man has some poor person be- 
longing to him, who should, as his next-of-kin, be entitled 
to his compensation if he was entitled to compensation ? 


2541. Have you anything further to add? — I do not Constable 
think I have anything further to add. oga y ' 

, „ , 25 Sept., 188 

(Constables Gibney, M'Cormick, Butler, Stephens, 
and Fogarty having been asked by the Chairman 
whether they concurred in the evidence given and the 
statements that they had heard made by Constable Cox, 
replied that they fully and thoroughly concurred in all 
that Constable Cox had stated.) 


Constable Cox, re-examined. 


2542. Mr. Holmes.— 'Before we part, may I ask you, 
do the men feel most on the subject of pay or that of 
pension ? — They feel that without having the pension 
scale made something better than it is, they have no 
provision made for them in their old days. They feel 
that their present pay is little enough for them at 
twenty-five or thirty years' service. 

2543. But the question of pension is the one they 
feel most strongly upon ? — Yes. 

2544. Mr. Morris. — At present, you can retire after 
thirty years' service on a medical certificate ? — Yes ; 
under the old Act. 

2545. Don’t you think that, no matter what the 
future scale of pension may be, it would be a fair com- 
promise and arrangement in reference to retirement if 
the policeman was given the power to retire if he 
pleased, whether the authorities wished it or not, at 
twenty-five years’ service? — Yes. 

2546. What would you say to twenty-eight or thirty 
years ? — Very few are able to come to that. 

2547. Do you think that a man is so worn out after 
twenty-five years’ service, that there is no more work left 
in him ? — He is of no use. 

2548. Is that a fact?— Yes. 

2549. Mr. Holmes.— You all adhere to that?— Yes ; 
we all adhere to that. I believe that the greatest ques- 
tion is that of the pension. I believe in reference to 
the emigration from the force within the last twelve 
months, that pension was the sole cause of those men 
— some of whom had splendid characters — going away. 

2550. May I take it that, if the pension scale were 
improved, the men would be fairly satisfied with the 
present rates of pay, bearing in mind the fact that 
several ranks in Dublin are better paid than the corre- 
sponding ranks in London 1 — I believe that, if the pen- 
sion scale were changed, so as that they could retire on 
full pay at twenty-five or thirty years’ service, they 
would be satisfied with a small increase of wages. 


2551. Mr. Morris. — Do you think that public First-class 

opinion — sound public opinion, not theoretical public Constable 
opinion— in the times in which we live at present, Thomas Cox, 
would sanction the granting of full pay allowance as 2 5 Sept., 1882. 
pension after any number of years’ service ? — Oh, yes, *’ 

I believe it would. That would not change through the 
times. The public are the same now as they were 
twenty years ago. 

2552. Mr. Holmes. — But are you aware that no 
class of the Civil Service receives full pay as pension ? 

— Yes, Sir, you told me so. 

2553. You were not aware of it before ? — No. 

2554. Well, to repeat my former question, now that 
you are aware of it, don’t you see that there are great 
difficulties in the way of giving you what other civil 
servants do not get ? — There are great difficulties, no 
doubt ; but we have very hard and dangerous duties 
to do. 

2555. That might be an argument for giving you a 
larger proportion of pension than any other civil ser- 
vant of the Crown gets, no matter in what position or 
station, but still you would not go the length of arguing 
that it should be full pay ? — It might go so far, for 
when a man is old he requires full pay. It really is 
when he is 50 or 60 years of age that he would want 
something to keep him up in his old age. 

2556. That is an observation applying to all classes 
and ranks of men 1— Yes. The gentlemen of the Civil 
Service are not so hard-worked, and they can work as 
well at 60 years of age as they can at 30. In fact, 
they know their business better at the end of 60 years 
than in the commencement of their official life, and 
they generally have a better salary then, because their 
income rises with service. 

2557. Mr. Morris —But there is such a thing as 
promotion in your service too ? — Oh, there is, but it is 
very slow. 


Constable Henry 

2558. Chairman . — I understand you wish to add 
something to the evidence? — I wish, before leaving, 
to make one observation. I represent a body of men in 


Stephens, examined. 

the third grade of constables, and I wish to say, on their 
behalf and on my own, that we think that constables 
ought to get the third rate after six months’ service ; 
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that they ought to get the second rate after being four 
years and a-half on the previous grade ; and first rate 
after a period of seven years’ service. 

2559. If there are no black marks against them in 
the meantime ? — Yes, Sir ; and without having to com- 
pete for it. 


2560. Is there anything else you wish to add ? — The 
majority of the men, in fact, the whole of them, say 
that they would like to have separate hospital accom- 
modation. I do not think we have anything more to 
add to our evidence. 


Constable Laurence Sheehan, Dublin Metropolitan Mounted Police, examined. 


Constable 2561. Chairman. — What is vour name ? — Laurence 
L. Sheehan. Sheehan. 

26 Sept. 1882 2562. You belong to the mounted branch of the 

’’ 1 Dublin metropolitan police? — Yes. 

2563. What grade do you fill ? — That of first-class 
constable. 

2564. What is the strength of the force of mounted 
men 1 — Twenty-eight, including the inspector. There 
are one sergeant, two acting sergeants, and then the in- 
spector, and twenty-four men of the rank of con- 
stable. 

2565. Mr. Holmes. — Do they belong to one grade of 
constables ?— No, Sir ; to different grades. 

2566. Chairman.— Do they all belong to one divi- 
sion ? — .Yes ; all to one division. 

3f>67. The “ A ” Division ? — Yes, Sir. 

2568. How long have you been in the force? — Nine . 
years and six months. 

2569. Mr. Holmes. — What duties are performed by 
the mounted men as distinguished from the duties per- 
formed by the police force at large? — We have very 
often to perform duty twice and three times a-day. We 
have to attend banquets, balls, and such things as that, 

• and get no extra pay for it, and then to attend to our 
horses and stable duties afterwards. 

2670. Mr. Morris.— What are the special duties of 
the mounted men ? — Patrolling of all sorts and escort- 
ing the Lord Mayor. In ordinary times we have to 
patrol from 8 o’clock until ] 1 o’clock at night ; those 
are the ordinary duties. 

2571. Mr. Holmes. — That is all you have got to do 
in ordinary times 1— Yes, Sir. 

2572. As mounted policemen ?— Yes, Sir. 

2573. How is your time occupied afterwards? — Well, 
if there are escorts wanted we have to attend to them. 

2574. I am now speaking of ordinary quiet times?— 
We have (o work in the stables during the day. 

2575. Chairman.— You are not working all day in 
the stables ? — Not all day. 

2576. Mr. Holmes. — How long are you supposed to 
be on duty l— We go to the stables at 7 o’clock in the 
morning and work until 9 o’clock, and then we groom 
from 6 until 7 o’clock. 

2577. In the evening ?— Yes, Sir; and then we get 
an hour for our supper, and then we go out at 8 o’clock 
and remain on duty until 1 1 o’clock. . 

2578. What are you doing between 9 and 6 o’clock? 
— Nothing, Sir. 

2579. Then it seems to me that you have very easy 
times of it ? — Upon that duty we would, Sir. 

2580. That was before the late troubles in this last 
year or two ? — Yes, Sir. 

2581. Have you been selected to represent the 
mounted men ? — Yes. 

2582. Are the mounted constables paid at tho same 

rate as the force generally ?— Just the same. They 
have 6d. per week more. J 

2583. For what?— Spurs and gloves. 

2584. Chairman. — What grievances, if any, have 
you to bring before the Committee ?— The fact of our 
doing extra duty and getting no extra pay for it. 

2585. For the last three years ? — It commenced with 

the State trials. We have often to go on mounted duty 
three and four times a-day. Sir. Our men expect to 
get Gd. a-day more than the infantry men for wear and 
tear of under clothing which is occasioned while work- 
ing in the stables. They have to attend banquets, 
balls, and the opera when it is here, and they get nothin^ 
for it, after being out on their own duty. 0 


2586. Mr. Morris. — Has not that always been the 
duty of the men of your force for the last twenty-five 
years? — No, Sir. 

2587. Chairman. — But probably if these extra duties 
were not thrown upon you sometimes, your ordinary 
duties would be extremely light, because "you have told 
us that you are only expected to be on duty from 8 until 
11 at night, and that you have the day to yourself from 
9 to 6?— Yes. 

2588. Don’t you think it is only fair to impose upon 
you at odd times a little extra work without paying you 
anything extra for it ?— But we have done a lot of extra 
duiy since the State trials. 

2589. Mr. Morris. — The point I wish to bring again 
before you is this : you stated that you are obliged to be 
on duty at the opera, and at balls and parties and 
banquets; is it not the case that a certain number of 

mounted men always attended on those occasions? 

Yes, Sir, they used to attend, but we never received any 
extra pay for it. 

2590. Mr. Holmes. — Is it not part of your ordinary 

duty to attend on all those occasions? — Well, it is. 
Sir. ’ 

2591. Then why do you expect to get extra pay for 
doing your ordinary duty ?— We have performed such a 
lot of extra duty for the last three years that we expect 
to get something for it. 

2592. What other matters do you wish to brino- 
before us ? — That is all, Sir. Of course, we go on the 
same footing as the other men as regards pension and 
extra pay. 

2593. And do you understand the nature of the 
demands which the men have put forward ? — Yes, Sir 
I have heard what they are. 

2594. Do you concur with them ? — Yes, Sir. 

2595. Chairman. — And do you look forward to being 
paid the three months’ gratuity the same as the Royal 
Irish Constabulary? — Yes, Sir. 

2596. By reason of the extra work thrown upon you 
for the last three years ? — Yes, Sir. 

2597. Mr. Holmes. — I think you said your rank was 
that of a first-class constable ? — Yes, Sir. 

2598. Are you aware that the pay of second and 
third class constables here is higher than that of second 
and third class constables in London ? — No, Sir, I was 
not aware of that. 

2599. Now that you are aware of it — for you may 
take it as a fact from me that it is so— are you still pre- 
pared to ask that the constables in Dublin should be 
better paid than the constables in London ? — I don’t 
know the duties of the constables in London. 

2600. Assuming that they are required to be on duty 
for as long a time as you are during the day, and that 
their duties are as continuous, do you still think that 
you should be paid at a higher rate than the London 
men ? — I should think so, Sir. 

2601. But why — why should Dublin policemen be 
paid higher than London men, remembering that Lon- 
don is the capital of Great Britain and of the commer- 
cial world ? — I should think we should get more. 

2602. But why ? — Well, 1 don’t see why we shouldn’t. 

I imagine the police there have not the same duties to 
perform that we have. 

2603. They are not as unpopular? — No, Sir. All 
that we ask is for extra pay for extra dutv, and Gd. 
a-day for the wear and tear of our under-clothing. 

2604. Mr. Morris. — And the improvement of pen- 
sion on retirement ? — Yes. We are in the same posi- 
tion as that which the infantry have taken as regards that. 
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2605. You wish to put forward the same views as 
the infantry police on the subject of pension ? — Yes. 

2606. Mr. Holmes . — With which views you are 
quite familiar ? — Yes. 

2607. In stating that you claim extra pay for the 

[The'Committee adjourned until next day.] 



Twelfth Day. — 26th SEPTEMBER, 1882. 


Present : 

Mr. J. W. 0 -Donnell, Mr. George Morris, D.L., and Mr. R. W. A. Holmes. 


Owen McNally, First-class Constable, Dublin Metropolitan Police, examined. 

(Also present : John Boland, First-class Constable, Dublin Metropolitan Police, 76 E; John Lawless, First-class 
Constable, Dublin Metropolitan Police, 71 E ; Andrew Murphy, First-class Constable, Dublin Metropolitan 
Police, 126 F ; Michael Meara, First-class Constable, Dublin Metropolitan Police, 99 F ; and Hugh Morgan, 

Third-class Constable, Dublin Metropolitan Police, 115 D.) 

Acting Sergeant Richard Chase, Dublin Metropolitan Mounted Police, was also present during the talcing of the 
foregoing evidence. 

2608. Chairman. — What is your name ?— Owen 2622. Do those whom you represent seek a similar First-class 

McNally. amount? — Yes, a similar amount, three months’ pay as Constable 

2609. What are you?— A first-class constable. gratuity. McNally 

2610. How long have you been in the service ?— I 2623. The constables who were before us yesterday 

am in the twentieth year of my service. suggested that there should bo a distinction made g6 Sept., 1882. 

2611. Were you ever reduced? — Yes, I was reduced between the men who joined the force before October 

from the rank of acting sergeant. 1879 in this way : that they should get three months ; 

2612. Where are you stationed? — In Green Street the men who joined before October 1880, two months; 

police-station. and the men who joined before October 1881, one 

2613. Do you appear on behalf of the men of the month’s pay as gratuity. Do you agree with them in 

several divisions who are now present? — Yes. that? — I do, Sir. 

§ [2614. Do you know what the constables who were 2624. Chairman. — And do those whom you repre- 
examined yesterday brought under the notice of the sent agree in that?— Yes, 

Committee? — No, Sir; I know what they intended to 2625. Mr. Morris. — You think there ought to be a 

bring before the Committee, but I do not know the distinction in the gratuity between the men who had 

nature of the evidence they actually gave. the longer service in the troubled times, and the inen 

2615. Well, would you now be good enough to state who had the shorter service ?— Yes, we do, Sir. 

what you desire to bring forward for our consideration, 2626. Would you now deal with the next question 
and we would ask you to deal with the several heads of you desire to bring under the notice of the Committee ? 

your evidence in what you regard as the order of their —The next thing we wish to bring before you is that of 

importance? — The first thing I would respectfully bring young men who joined the service since the 12th 

under your notice would be the gratuity of three August, 1867, being placed on such a low scale of 

months’ pay for extra duty performed. pension. Tha Pension Act of the 12th August, 1867, 

2616. You mean the same as the constabulary has caused great discontent in the service. After a few 

received? — Yes. years, when the men become fully aware of their 

2617. You complain on behalf of the constables of position as regards pension, if they have been able to 

the force of ’not having received a gratuity something save any money, which is almost impossible, their m- 

like that given to the Royal Irish Constabulary ?— Yes, clination would be to emigrate or leave the service m 

and which, in my opinion, was the great cause of the consequence of the fact that there are no hopes held 

late unhappy discontent in the force ; a great deal of out to them of a retiring allowance. m 

the discontent was attributable to that. I did not 2627. They cau hardly say “no hopes. It_may 
attend the meetings that were held, from fortunately be that they consider them small hopes.— -Well, 

having to attend the Commission in Green Street, but I then, there are small hopes. As an instance of that, 

endeavoured to dissuade all the men I saw from I may point out to the Committee that a constable 

attending it. of my time in the service, at least under, the Act 

2618. Mr. Morris— l suppose you have just the under which I joined, at fifteen years’ service would 

same grounds of complaint as regards the non-receipt be entitled to 377., whereas under the Act of 1867 he 
of that gratuity as the other men who represented the would be entitled to only 227. After twenty years 

constables yesterday ? — Yes ; the very same. service I would be entitled to 507., whereas he would 

2619. You have nothing additional to add?-No ; bo only entitled to 297. ; at twenty-five years’ service I 

just the extra duty performed. would be entitled to 567., and he would be entitled to 

2620. Mr. Holmes.— Then of all the questions you 377. ; and at thirty years’ service I would be entitled to 

are going to bring before us you consider that the 757. ; whereas all he could get, all t’.iat ho would be 

most important ? — Yes. I think the gratuity the most entitled to receive, would be 457. _ 

important. 2628. Mr. Holmes.— Thatis assuming he had risenonly 

2621. The men feel the most keenly upon the ques- to the rank of a first-class constable? Yes, assuming 

tion of gratuity ? — Yes. be never rose beyond the rank of a first-class constable. 


extra duty you have performed, you mean to convey Constable 
that you would wish to receive an allowance of three L. Sheehan, 
months’ pay as a gratuity, in exactly the same way as 
the grant has been made to the Royal Irish Constabu- p ’ 
lary ? — Yes. 
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Assuming we get what we are entitled to by the Aet 
of 1847 and the Act of 1867 on behalf of the men, I hold 
that after twenty-five years’ service — I am speaking 
now as regards my own rank of constables — constables 
of the first-class ought to be entitled to five-sixths of 
their pension at twenty-five years’ service, and not 
three-fourths as at present. They are entitled to half 
pay at fifteen years, fifteen-thirtieths at present, but we 
are of opinion that twenty-five-thirtieths ought to be 
his pension, in other words, five-sixths of his pay, 
at twenty-five years, and not three-fourths as at 
present. 

2629. Then, speaking for yourself and for the men 
who joined the force before 1867, you are not satisfied 
with the scale of pensions under which you come, and you 
wish to have that scale amended ? — Do you mean the 
1847 Act. 

2630. Yes? — I do not at all attempt to touch that 
Act. I am talking of the 1867 Act, and think that, as 
far as the twenty-five years is concerned, the pension 
ought to be five-sixths of the pay. 

2631. Then you wish to have the Act of 1847 
amended in that respect? — I respectfully bring it 
before the Committee that the pension after that service 
ought to be five-sixths. 

2632. You are not content with the Act of 1847, 
which goes by periods of five years ? — No, Sir. 

2633. And not by yearly increments? — Yes. We 
should prefer yearly increments from fifteen to twenty 
years, because when a man gets at nineteen years’ 
service there is no difference in his pension from that 
which he would receive at fifteen years’ service. There 
is no difference in the pension between fifteen and 
twenty years. At fifteen years he is entitled to 37?., 
whereas he ought to get 47?. at nineteen years. 

2634. Don’t you think the pension of one-lialf of 
salary after fifteen years’ service is a very good pension ? 
— It is a very fair pension. 

2635. And don’t you think the pension of two-thirds 
after twenty years’ service is also a very good pension ? 
— A very fair pension. 

2636. Then there is nothing unreasonable in not 
giving a yearly increment between the periods of 
fifteen and twenty years ? — Nothing unreasonable, but 
we think it would be more satisfactory to the 
force if yearly increments were given between those 
periods. 

2637. You still wish to have the Act of 1847 amended 
by giving yearly increments between the periods of five 
years ? — Precisely so. 

2638. But are you not aware that the Act of 1847 is 
a singularly favourable Act, and that it gives very good 
pensions to the men at the fixed periods you have men- 
tioned ? — I would call it a very fair Act of Parliament 
for those who joined under it, such as myself. 

2639. Are you aware that the men of the London 
metropolitan police force can only get two-thirds of their 
pay as pension npon leaving the force ? — I have heard so. 

2640. And that rate is the most favourable they 
have under any circumstances? — I have heard so. 

2641. Well, then, don’t you think it would be some- 
what difficult to put the Dublin men in a very much 
better position than the London men — I am referring 
to the men who joined the force since 1867 — having 
regard to the fact that the most that tho men can get 
in London is two-thirds of pay as pension — don’t you 
think it would bo very difficult to give the men here a 
better scale of pensions than that enjoyed by the men 
in London ? — 1 would certainly say that the Dublin 
men would have more difficult and onerous duties to 
perform than the men in London. Besides, the London 
men, according to rumour, are not satisfied with their 
pension. 

2642. Chairman. — On what grounds do you put for- 
ward the suggestion for the amendment of the Act of 
1S47 ? — We think that the scale of pensions should rise 
by annual increments. 

2643. On what grounds do you want to have 
amended the Act of 1 847 ; what reasons have you to 
urge for such a step ?— Because it would be the "means 
of causing more content in the service. Men at nine- 
teen years’ service only get the same as men at fifteen 


years ; and men at twenty-four years’ service only get 
the same pension as men going away at twenty years’ 
service. 

2644. Mr. Holmes. — But, for a man leaving the 
force at nineteen years’ service, don’t you consider a 
pension of one-half his pay is very good? — I would not. 

2645. You would not?— Not at nineteen years. 

2646. Are you aware that a man in the London 
force would to-day only get nineteen-fiftieths of his 
pay after nineteen years’ service ? — That would be in 
accordance with the Act of 1867, 1 presume. 

2647. Mr. Morris. — What you consider, as I under- 
stand your meaning, is, that it is not fair to a man to 
retire, say at twenty-four years’ service, on the same 
pension as that on which a man can retire at twenty 
years’ service ? — Exactly. 

2648. In fact, that then he is spending his four 
years without getting anything additional for it? — 
Yes. If he retired at twenty years’ service, another man 
should fill his place, and then the Government would 
be paying the pension that that man would draw at 
twenty years’ service, and also paying the man to fill 
his place in the service, so that he ought to be paid for 
the four years, by the increase being granted. 

2649. Mr. Holmes. — But, surely, you are aware- that 
the 1847 scale is an exceptionally favourable scale, and 
that no other class of the civil service ever had so 
favourable a scale as that ? — That is the very reason 
why our men want to have amended the Act of 1847, 
and that it shall be placed on the same scale. 

2650. You are not content with the Act of 1847 — 
you want to amend the Act of 1847 — don’t you say 
that ? — I do, Sir. 

2651. Very well, then, I say to you, are you not 
aware that the Act of 1847 is an exceptionally favour- 
able Act? — Yes, with the amendment I suggest. 

2652. But even as it stands ? — I am not aware that 
it is so very favourable at all. 

2653. Do you mean to say that you do not consider 
that two-thirds of your pay after twenty years’ service 
is not a favourable scale ? — It is a favourable scale, but 
I mean to say that at twenty-four years getting two- 
tliirds of that pension is not a favourable scale, but that 
it ought to rise by annual increments. With reference 
to the Act of 1867, 1 would propose to have it amended 
as follows : half-pay at fifteen years’ service, two-thirds 
pay at twenty years’ service, and five-sixths at twenty- 
five years’ service, full pay at thirty years’ service, 
with optional retirement from the force at twenty-five 
years’ service. 

2654. Do you think that the men who joined the 
force since 1867 seriously expect that they will be put 
in a better position than the police forces in England 
and Scotland as regards pension ? — They expect to be 
put on the scale, and on the footing as regards the scale 
of pension I have mentioned to you 

2655. Mr. Morris. — You have given us now a state- 
ment as to what the men expect as regards the amend- 
ment of the Act of 1867? — Yes, Sir. 

2656. Mr. Holmes. — Do you know what the scale of 
pensions is for the London metropolitan police? — I 
have heard that the men cannot pass two-thirds. 

2657. Are you aware that there was a Bill before 
Parliament last Session for the purpose of applying the 
London scale of pensions to the police forces of Eng- 
land and Scotland ? — I have heard it rumoured. 

2658. Supposing that that Bill became an Act, and 
that two-thirds was the most in the way of pension that 
could be given to the police forces of England and 
Scotland, do you think that Parliament would give a 
higher scale of pensions to the police forces in Ireland ? 
— We would not expect to be put on a higher scale of 
pensions than the London metropolitan police, though 
certainly we have more arduous duties to perform. 

2659. Mr. Morris. — And do you consider that the 
Dublin metropolitan police, having those more arduous 
and dangerous duties to perform, ought to get a better 
scale of pensions than the London police ? — They ought. 
A constable in the Dublin metropolitan police has to 
perform very dangerous and arduous duties, and there 
are very few of the public who are inclined to take his 
part, whereas in London it is not so. 
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2660. Mr. Holmes. — Were the duties of the police in 
Dublin always more arduous, do you think, than the 
duties of the other police forces of the United Kingdom ? 

j think they were. I have particular cognizance myself 

that since 1863, but more especially since 1865, 1866, 
and 1867, that the dut : es were very arduous and very 
heavy. . . 

2661. Mr. Morris. — Yon mean since the Fenian 
movement in Ireland ? — Yes, Sir, since the Fenian 
movement. I have been out very severe nigh's in 1866 
and 1867, and in my opinion the duf es of the London 
police were not at all nearly as severe a-s those of the 
metropolitan police in Dublin. 

2662. As a matter of fact, I believe that very often 
since 1865 the police in Dublin were obliged in many 
streets to go in couples together ? — They were doubled 
in the Fenian excitement, Sir, and they have been 
doubled recently ; but before that, in the interval, they 
were not doubled, and each man worked his beat 
singly. 

2663. Mr. Holmes. — In the interval to which you 
alludo, that is to say. ten years between 1867 and 1877, 
do you think the duties of the Dublin metropolitan 
police force were more arduous than the London police 
in those years '■! — I do say that tlioy were exceedingly far 
more arduous within the two periods I have mentioned. 

2664. Chairman — What is the next subject with 
which you wish to deal? — The next subject would be 
reductions. We wish no man to be reduced to the ranks 
for a longer period than three years, except under 
extraordinary circumstances ; and that the man so 
reduced shall, if he keep his previous good character, 
be promoted to his former rank. 

2665. Mr. Holmes. — That he shall be reinstated ? — 
Yes, that he shall be reinstated to his former rank, to 
be senior or junior on that rank according as the Com- 
missioner thinks fit. He may be junior if the Commis- 
sioner thinks fit, or if he is a deserving man he could be 
made senior and placed at the tip of the rank. 

2666. For what class of offences are men reduced ? 
— Drunkenness ; being unfit for duty from the effects 
of liquor ; having the appearance of drink. 

2667. Do you know of any case where a man was 
reduced for liis first offence?— I do, Sir. For a first 
offence in fourteen years I was reduced. 

2668. You were reduced once previously, were you 
not? — Never before. 

266P. After fourteen years’’ service ? — Yes, Sir. 

2670. Had you any unfavourable records for olher 
matters? — For cird playing (1) ; neglecting to deliver 
letters (2) ; and not being in my division although 
told to be in my division by a certain time (3). I was 
living in another division, and I was reported for not 
being in my division by a certain time. The inspector 
said he told me the time to be in my division : I denied 
it before the Commissioner. I was told that I had my 
house let furnished, and I said I would not forego my 
promotion, no matter how many houses I had. The 
inspector told the Commissioner that he had told me to 
be in my division. 

2671. Do you mean station? — I was living in one 
division and doing duty in another. I distinctly told 
the Commissioner that if he were to dismiss me I would 


the Commissioner of Police. The loss of my rest, and First-class 
the fact of dancing over night led the officer to think Constable 
the next day that I was not fit for duty, and I was McNally 

brought into the station about half-past 1 1 o’clock in 

the day, and I was told by the chief superintendent on 26 Sept., 1882. 
the next day that the stripes would not bo on my 
arm for two hours, although it was my first offence for 
drunkenness. 

2675. How long was that after the previous offence 
for which you had been punished ?— -’ The card playing 
was about twelve months previous to the charge of 
being unfit for duty. The delivery of the letters was 
about eight or nine years before, and living in my 
division was only about three or four months, or five 
months previously. 

2676. And does that reduction still continue? — Yes, 

Sir, since 1877. I was reduced in February 1877. 

2677. And at the time you were reduced you were 
an acting sergeant? — Yes, Sir. 

2678. Of course, putting aside your own case, as a 
matter of fact do not you consider that in the case of 
any policeman, whether he be a constable or a sergeant, 
that being drunk, or having the sign of drink on him 
going on duty, is a very great breach of discipline ? — 

Decidedly so ; but we are of opinion that ho ought to 
get the chance of promotion after three years of good 
conduct. 

2679. But in the abstract you think it is a very 
great breach of discipli) e ? — Decidedly so ; we do not 
at all view it in any other light. 

2680. And that it should be severely punished ? — 

Decidedly so. 

2681. Chairman. — But you think that the punish- 
ment in your case, and in that of others, is excessive ? 

— Yes, Sir ; we think that it is excessive. I then got 
on the advanced class in June 1880, the class from 
which acting sergeants may be made. That was 
three years and four or five months after being reduced, 
and I was employed at the collection of agricultural 
statistics in June 1880. I went out in the evening and 
I met a friend, and I went into a public-house and 
paid for two “halves of malt.” I was reported for 
that and fined 21., and in four or five nights afterwards 
orders came out removing me from this advanced class, 
although I was punished by the fine of 21. four or five 
days previously for the same offence. I was removed 
from the advanced class either four or five days after 
being in that public house with a civilian in uniform. 

2682. Mr. Holmes. — You were off duty? — Yes, off 
duty in uniform. 

2683. In uniform? — Yes. 

2684. How were you off duty. I understood you 
to say that you were engaged collecting agricultural 
statistics? — Yes; but that was only during the agri- 
cultural hours, from 10 to 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 

This was afterwards. 

2685. This was, then, after you had performed your 
duty? — Yes, although I was in public-houses in the 
course of my duty during the day in the collection of 
statistics— the carrying of a certain book for the pur- 
pose exonerates the man so engaged. In the same 
month I was fined 15s., or rather in May 1880, for 
smoking in Bull Lane at half-past 11 o’clock at 


tell the truth — that I never was told one word about it, night. 

nor neither was I, and I was fined 20s. Those are all 2686. I suppose, having now given us a list of the 
the reports that I ever had against me. fines and punishments to which you have been sub- 

2672. Then yon were not reduced for the first jected, you consider that those fines and punishments 
offence of drunkenness only. I presume the Commis- are excessive ? — Quite so. 

sionev took into account those previous unfavourable 2687. While at the same time you fully admit that 
records? — I suppose so. fines and punishments must follow from breaches of 

2673. If you had not had any unfavourable records discipline ? — Decidedly. Discipline cannot be kept up 

I presume "that the Commissioner would not have without the men being punished ; but the infliction of 
reduced you in rank for this first offence of drunken- smaller fines we think would act as a deterrent for 
ness? — With that I do not concur ; I think he would. breaches of discipline just as efficiently as the infliction 

2674. You mentioned three or four different reports, of a fine of 40s. for going into a public-house if you 
were you punished in each of those cases? — I was meet your brother or your father. 

fined 5s. for card playing in barracks ; 3s. 6 il. for not 2688. Mr. Morris . — Do you think, for some of the 
delivering letters in proper time — I was then assistant other men have stated it, that when a man is reduced 
clerk ; and 20s. for not being in my division. Those from the position of sergeant to that of constable, and 
are the fines. I may mention that on the day of my that he finds he must never get up again, that it more 
being roported unfit for duty I was at a spree which or less has the effect of driving the man to desperation 
was given in Manor Street Barracks by permission of and makes him very reckless ? — Precisely. 

[2110] T 
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2689. Whereas if the hope were held out to him that 
after three years’ good exemplary conduct he would 
get back to his former position, that it would make that 
man more anxious to do so — is that your view ? — Yes ; 
most men would be anxious, whereas they do not now 
take any interest in minding themselves after being 
reduced. They expect never to be thought of any 
more. It is all a new school whom the authorities 
intend to promote. There being no hope for a man 
reduced under such circumstances after nineteen or 
twenty years’ service, he does not take the same 
interest in himself as he would otherwise. 

2690. When those fines are inflicted, as much as say 
3/., or over 11., are they stopped weekly from the pay ? 
— Yes, Sir. 

2691. It 13 turned into instalments ? — 1 1 is not drawn, 
it remains in bank as not drawn on the estimate. 

2692. But how does the man pay it?— He never 
actually pays it. He gets his pay, less the stoppage 
for the fine. 

2693. But surely, say a man was fined 51., such a 
fine is not deducted all at once ? — No; it is deducted 
from the pay at the rate of 1 Is. per week. 

2694. At the rate of Us. it is deducted until the 
full amount is cleared off? — Yes; he draws his pay 
minus the 13s. 

2695. Mr. Holmes. — Do you mean to say that if a 
constable was fined 51. there would be taken off his 
pay 11s. per week until that fine was paid? — Yes. 

2696. That a constable’s pay is reduced to that 
extent while the fine is being paid ? — Yes, Sir ; those 
are the Commissioner’s orders, that 1 Is. is to be stopped 
from a first-class constable. Whilst on the punish- 
ments I would like to mention the case of an acting 
inspector and sergeant, who were reduced on the letter 
of a notorious beer dealer and night-house keeper for 
going into a public house at half-past 6 o’clock in the 
morning and paying for two glasses of whiskey while 
in uniform, both being off duty. The sergeant lost 
5s. 6 cl. a- week, and the other man lost 7s. a-week. 

2697-2705. How long did the reductions last ? — One 
man is in the force still, and he is reduced still. This 
is up to six years ago. He has paid that 7s. a-week 
all that time. The other man got reckless, and he got 
reported for drink two or three times subsequent to 
this reduction, and he is since dismissed the service. 

2706. Have yon now said all that you desire to say 
on the subject of fines? — Yes. 

■ 2707. Mr. Morris. — Before you leave the question 
of fines, may I ask you, arc you aware that tlieie is a 
general complaint amongst the inhabitants — I am not 
saying whether rightlyor wrongly — and there has been 
for a long time, that the police are not active enough 
• — even in small matters, such as the regulation 
of the traffic, and so on ? — I hope you will remember 
the vast extent of streets that have, been brought into 
requisition for the last ten or fifteen years, while the 
force still consists of the same number of men. A 
great many men are employed on different special 
duties — such as for sanitary purposes, by the Board of 
Works, and men otherwise employed — and no addi- 
tion has been made to the force. There are a great 
many complaints, but we must remember that a great 
many of them are unfounded. 

2708. I merely ask you ns to the fact — are you 
aware of those complaints ? — Yes. 

2700. Do you believe those complaints, as a rule, to 
be well founded or the reverse? — I do not believo 
them to be well founded. 

2710. Mr. Holmes. — You said something about men 
being on special duties upon which they had not 
been heretofore engaged, and that, in consequence, 
the number of police in Dublin is insufficient for the 
proper discharge of their duties, and for the protection 
of the city ? — I think they are insufficient. 

2711. Chairman. — Proceed now, if you so desire, 
with the next subject in relation to which yon wish 
to give evidence ? — The next subject is that of pro- 
motion. If a man seeks promotion to the rank of 
acting sergeant, no matter what his qualifications are, 
he must first be examined to pass for the class called 
the “advanced class." When 1 joined, a man should 


be first class before he is allowed to compete, and I 
had to wait for three years until the list was ex- 
hausted. I was first for first class at the time of an 
examination held here for acting sergeant, and I 
memoridized the Commissioner, but he would not 
allow me to compete for the rank of acting sergeant, 
because I was not of the first class ; and now second- 
class men are allowed up to compete for the rank of 
acting sergeant. 

2712. The plan has been changed since? — Yes; 
and it is now going down to third rate, as if there 
were not men of intelligence on the first rate to be 
promoted to acting sergeants, without going down to 
junior men who have been but four or five years in the 
service. 

2713. Is it to test the fitness and competency of 
new men for the rank that the examination is held? — 
Certainly ; but what experience can a man of four or 
five years’ service have compared with a man of nine 
or ten years’ service. 

2714. Mr. Morris. — Don’t you think that the 
natural average of intelligence which applies to all 
men applies to the police? — Yes, Sir, just the same. 

2715. Don’t you think that though many men would 
reach the position of first-class constable, you would 
find many other men in the third class who would be 
better men, both in intellect and every other quali- 
fication ? — It does not follow that the men should be 
better in intelligence in the third class. 

2716. It does not follow, but, as a matter of fact, is 
it not often the case that you would find a third-class 
constable a better man than a man in the first class ? — 
Yes. 

2717. A more intelligent man, I mean? — Yes; but 
if a second-class man be promoted acting sergeant, 
he takes up the vacancy that a first class should 
have got, and the then second rate is deprived of a 
step up to the place filled by the first-class man. It 
deprives the senior man of the second rate, if he is a 
junior man of the same rate, who gets the acting 
sergeautship. It deprives the senior man of the second 
rate of Is. Gd. a-week which he should have got if 
promotion was taken from the first class. 

2718. Chairman. — What I understand you to say 
is that, instead of the vacancies for the rank of acting 
sergeant being thrown open to the first class only, they 
are now open to the second and third grades, provided 
the men pass the examination ? — Yes, certainly, Sir. 

2732. Mr Morris . — Then you would ask that in the 
promotion for the position of acting-sergeant the men 
should bo taken from the first-class constab’es alone ? — 
Yes ; or if the Commissioner took men from the second 
class constables. If the Commissioner promoted men 
from the second rate, constables ought to get their 
first rate after seven years, or after whatever period 
would be fixed by the Commissioner. 

2720. Without examination? — Yes, without exa- 
mination. The constable ought to get second and first 
rates without any examination. The public don’t 
know rate a man in on the streets. He is supposed to 
have as much intelligence, and to know as well how to 
act on third rate as on first ; and he ought to get his 
second rate when it comes to his turn, and also first 
rate when it comes to liis turn. 

2721. Would you have examinations for promotion 
after that ? — Certainly I would have examination for 
promotion ; but, in my opinion, the first examination 
is quite sufficient to this extent — that an acting 
sergeant ought to get the rank of full sergeant whan it 
comes to his turn. 

2722. For promotion from any class of constable to 
be made an acting sergeant, you would be in favour of 
examination ? — Decidedly. 

2723. One examination ? — Yes, one examination. 

2724. And that he should attain the rank of a full 
sergeant without any further examinations ? — Yes. 

2725. And then you would have no examination for 
acting inspector ? — Yes ; I would hold another exami- 
nation for acting inspector, because an officer of that 
rank has to do office duty, and he is supposed.to be a 
superior class of man to the men in the street, and he 
has to take the inspector’s place at different times. 
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■With reference to the school and this advanced class, 
if a man does not keep up so many attendances at this 
school he is struck off the advanced class, and he does 
not vet promotion at all, no matter what his qualifica- 
tions are. He must keep up a certain number of 
attendances at the school to keep himself on this class, 
otherwise lie cannot get promotion, though a man may 
think he has sufficient- qualifications without attending 
school after doing his duty for so many hours. A great 
many police think they are well qualified for the posi- 
tion of an acting sergeant without attending school at 
all. But they are struck oft' the class, except that they 
have so many attendances to the month, and they can- 
not get an acting sergeantship then, because they are 
struck off the class from which acting sergeants are 
made. We find fault with that. The school is essen- . 
tially necessary, in my opinion, for the education of the 
men who go there, but it ought not to be compulsory on 
men to go there. 

2726. You consider school a useful institution to 
l, ave ?_Yes, and it ought to be frequented, and it 
would be frequented if men would get two hours off 
every second evening, from 7 to 9 o’clock, to attend 
school. They would gain a vast deal by attending the 
school, if they got two hours to do so — from 7 to 9. 

2727. Don’t you think that a man, anxious to for- 
ward himself, in any position or sphere of life, might 
go and get instruction when he was off duty out of his 
own time? — Decidedly, Sir; but if, in his opinion, he 
has sufficient qualification, I don’t think he should be 
compelled to attend school. 

2728. Chairman. — As I take it, if he does not attend 
school, he must study elsewhere 1 — Yes. What I mean 
is this. I don’t want attendance at school to be a 
necessary condition to a man going in for an examina- 
tion. 1 wish that attendance at school should be 
optional. 

2729. What is the next matter you wish to bring 
before us? — I think that reports, when being investi- 
gated by the Commissioner — if the accused deny the 
charge or complaint — ought to be on sworn testimony, 
and that all evidence, for or against the accused — 
ought to be sworn testimony only. 

2730. You would not have that in all cases?- — I 
would have it in every case where a man denies the 
charge. 

2731. Mr. Morris. — But I suppose that the inquiry 
should be held amongst yourselves, and not in an open 
public court?- — Oh, yes ; amongst ourselves, and not in 
an open public court. 

,2732. Chairman. — Do you wish for any alteration in 
the tribunal? — No alteration whatever; nor do we 
wish the public to know anything about onr arrange- 
ments. That is the rule at present. They do not 
know anything about our arrangements, and a very 
proper and right rule it is, Sir. 

2733. What is the next topic of your evidence ? — 
Wo think that every man taking a house ought to he 
allowed to let a portion of it to respectable persons. If a 
man let one or two rooms to a gentleman, he might pay 
the rent for him, and that would help a man very 
much, in order that he might not have to be living 
in houses with persons antagonistic to his way of 
thinking. 

2734. Mr. Holmes. — You are in favour of men being 
allowed to let lodgings? — Yes. 

2735. Chairman. — Kindly proceed to the next 
branch of your evidence ? — In reference to the ques- 
tion of gratuities, I wish to say that a number of 
members of the force die in the service before they are 
entitled to pension. We would like them to get a 
gratuity of two months’ pay for each year served up to 
ten years, and afterwards that it should be optional 
with them to take either gratuity or pension. If the 
man gets better, and had obtained his gratuity, we ask 
that it may be optional with him to get it changed 
back into pension, provided he hands back the amount 
of the gratuity he gets to the Commissioner, whom we 
hope might be pleased to change it to the pension to 
which the man would be entitled. . 

2736. Mi-. Holmes.— You make this suggestion with 
a view to enabling a man, who is not likely to recover, 

[ 2110 ] 


to leave something substantial to his family ? — Exactly First-class 
so, Sir. And then we would suggest that it is not Constable 
necessary for a man to sign a certain receipt, which is McNallv 

at present in use. I believe it cannot be given, except ' 

the man’s signature for the amount of the gratuity is 26 Sept., 1882. 
attached to the recognized document. We hold that it 
ought to be given to the next-of-kin of the man on 
their making the statutory declaration that they are 
the next-of-kin, and entitled to the gratuity. 

2737. Mr. Morris. — Define what you mean by the 
“next-of-kin ”?— I would first say the wife and chil- 
dren ; after that, I would say the father or mother. If 
the wife be alive, she and the children first, and' I 
would certainly go so far as the brother or sister, in the 
event of there being no father or mother, but I would 
not go one single bit further. Now, with reference to 
burial expenses, we think that if a man die in the 
service before the completion of three years, the barrack 
sergeant ought to be handed a sum of 7 1. for his funeral 
expenses. 

2738. At present (here is a small sum allowed for 
that purpose — 21 . 12s. Gd. I think? — Yes, either 
21. 7s. Gil. or 21. 12s. 6 d. 

2739. Chairman. — Do yon wish to add anything on 
that subject ? — No, Sir. 

2740. Then be good enough to proceed with the next 
head of your evidence? — If men are transferred from 
one division to another, and not for misconduct, wo 
think that a reasonable allowance ought to be given 
them, especially to married men to meet the expense . 
of removal. 

2741. Mr. Holmes. — Are men frequently transferred 
for the good of the service — I mean married men ? — It 
is nearly unusual. It is very seldom ; but it is done, 
though not very often. 

2742. Chairman. — What further have you to state? 

—We think that men in plain clothes off duty ought 
not to be subject to the same stringent regulations as 
to discipline as men on duty or in uniform. 

2743. Mr. Holmes. — Is that in reference to the 
question of entering a public-house? — Yes, or hotel, 
with a friend, not for the purpose of gambling ; and, as 
long as they are in respectable company, they might be 
passed over by any officer seeing them when in plain 
clothes and off duty. "We only wish to be allowed to 
go into a public-house off duty and in plain clothes ; 
and, if in uniform, we hold that a man has no right 
to go in or out of a public-house either on or off 
duty. But we think that even if a man did go into a 
public-house when off duty and in uniform, a small fine 
would be sufficient, and that ho should not bo subjected 
to the heavy fines which are now imposed. 

2744. Chairman. — Have you any other matter to 
bring before the Committee? — We would also ask that 
a man should be paid 15s. a-month in lieu of wearing 
his plain clothes while on duty, and we think that that 
allowance ought to apply to messmen as well as other 
men. It does not at all become a man to be in uniform 
going to the butcher’s and buying meat, or going to the 
market, to buy potatoes and all those things. We think, 
as regards messmen, they ought to be allowed 15s. a- 
month in lieu of wearing their plain clothes. 

1745. Mr. Holmes. — When you say 15s. a-month, 

3-011 do not mean for every month in the year, but only 
for the month in which the man was obliged to wear 
plain clothes 1—' Yes, quite so. I may mention that 
there is an allowance of 10s. a-month at present to all 
men except messmen. When a man is employed in 
plain clothes now for a month he would get 10s., and. 
as an instance, the importance of having men in plain 
cloches, I may remind you of the case on Grattan 
Bridge a night or two ago. If the officer was not in 
plain clothes that night the fellow who had the lead 
in his possession would not have gone near him. We 
would suggest that we should get 15s. a-month for 
wearing plain clothes during the time a man would be on 
duty wearing them ; and that even if he was only 
employed for a fortnight in plain clothes, he should be 
paid at the rate of 15s. a-month. 

2746. It is usual, then, for men who do not belong 
to the detective division to wear plain clothes ?— Yes. 

A man may be employed to prevent the playing of 
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pitch and toss, or to watch certain places, or the like. 
There is always a certain number of men in plain 
clothes sent out from the different stations. 

2747- The present allowance is 10s. a-month, and 
you wish it to be made 15s. ? — Yes. 

2748. Would not an allowance of 10s. per month, 
which is at the rate of 6/. a-year, be sufficient to provide 
a man with plain clothes? — Well, a coat worn for a 
month or two cn night duty is of very little use after- 
wards. 

2749. Chairman. —Please; state the next matter that 
you wish to bring before us? — Another matter is that 
the uniform material which is at present issued to the 
force is not as good as it used to be. We would also 
wish that the men would be allowed to keep any cast 
uniform clothing they like to keep, on paying the same 
price for it as would be offered at the auction. Some 
men do not care to keep their own old tunic, cape, or 
leggings, but if any man likes to keep any portion of 
his cast uniform let him pay the same rale for it as 
would be realized in the case of the man who does not 
like to keep it. We aie of opinion that a man going 
on the sick report ought not to be charged Is. a-day 
while sick through no fault of his own. I suppose I 
was not twenty days sick for the last twenty years. I 
was sick on Sunday just for the one day, and I am as 
sure as I am here that there will be Is. stopped from 
my pay for that day. 

2750. Mr. Holmes. — What substitute would you 
provide for that, and at the same time have a proper 
check on malingering ? — Malingering should be fined, 
or if a man goes sick without a cause, if he brings it 
upon himself. The men of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary are ninety days sick before any money is stopped 
from them. They are ninety days without having 
their pay stopped, and here we are certain to have Is. 
stopped for the second day. Sometimes the doctor 
might recommend to the Commissioner that a man 
should get his pay ; but, as a rule, Is. a-day is 
stopped. 

2751. Chairman. — Have you any other proposition 
to urge on behalf of the men whom you represent ? — 
We would certainly ask, with every confidence in the 
Committee, that they would be pleased to recommend 
us for a small increase of pay. We would not lay down 
any scale, and I would not go further than to say that 
a constable of the first class would get 4s. 6 <7. per day, 
or 31s. 6d. per week, and that it should tell in the 
pension ; and that there should be no reduction at all 
in the pension on going out, and not as at present. 

2752. What does he get now ? — 11. 9s. 8 cl. per week 
1/. 9s. will only tell in the pension, and not 1/. 9s. 8 d. 

2753. The 8 d. is the allowance for boots ? — Yes, 
Sir. 

2754. Mr. Morris. — You want to have that pay 
increased? — Yes, Sir. We want 4s. 6 d. a-day, or 
31s. 6r /. per week, with good-service pay as follows : — 
After twenty years’ service to get an additional 6c?. a- 
day, making the pay 5s. a-day, or 35s. per week. 

2755. Mr. Holmes. — Are you aware of the fact that 
third-class constables here are better paid than the 
corresponding ranks in London ? — I am, Sir ; but, in 
answer to that, I must remind you that the men in the 
London police get to first class after two years, or two 
and a-half years. 

2756. Do you ask for an increase of the pay of the 
second-class constable ? — We would say 4s. 3c?. per day, 
or 1?. 9s. 9c?. per week. His present pay is 1?. 8s. 2d. 

2757. And what do you say as to the third class ? — 
We would hold that 4s. a-day should be his pay, or 
1?. 8s. a week. His present pay is 1/. 6s. 8c?., and we 
would not have any fourth rate at all. Men after six 
months in the depot as recruits, we hold should be 
placed on the third class. 

2758. You think that the fourth-rate constables 
ought to be abolished, and that there ought to be only 
third-class constables as the lowest rate ? — Yes, Sir. 
And we also think that after the first six months they 
should get that rate. At present, during the six 
months they are in the depdt, they receive 3s. a-day. 
We think they should receive 21s a-week for that first 
six months. They would not know the duty before 


then, and during that time wo think that 21s. ought to 
be quite sufficient. 

2759. But, bearing in mind that the constables here, 
on the whole, are as well paid as those in London, 
do not you see some difficulty in the way of the carry- 
ing out of your propositions, and of thus placing you in 
a better position than they ? — We hope to see the 
London men put superior to us before long. 

2760. Chairman. — Who hears at present the com- 
plaints against constables ? — The Commissioner or 
Assistant-Commissioner. 

2761. Has he any per- on attending with him ? — The 
Chief Superintendent invariably attends. 

2762. Does any pei'soa attend from tho district in 
which the person accused happens to be doing duty ? — 
Either t’m Superintendent of his division — of the division 
in which he is stationed — or, in his place, an inspector 
deputed by him. 

2763. Do you suggost any alteration in that tribunal 
by having any other parties to attend ? — I would like 
to have the Superintendent of etch division to attend on 
a given day in each week, in order that the; e should be 
nothing done but that which his Superintendent hears, 
and the other men who know the character of the delin- 
quent. 

276-1. And you would have them attend as referees 
of character iu the case of the parties charged ? — Yes, 
Sir; tho same as in Mr. O’Earrcll’s and Colonel Lake's 
time. They used t) hold a Board every Tuesday at 
which the seven superintendents attended at 12 o’clock, 
when the delinquents were called out. 

2765. The object of that was that the man charged 
might have been in all of the different divisions front 
time to time ? — Exactly, Sir. 

2766. Mr. Morris. — As I understand it the whole 
of your evidence summed up, is as follows : What 
you complain of, and what the men consider as 
grievances under which they are suffering are, 
first, not having received remuneration somewhat 
similar to that given to the Royal Irish Constabulary 
for the last three years’ extra work ? — Yes, Sir. 

2767. Then the next grievance you complain of is 
that of pensions ? — Yes. 

276S. And you particularly consider that the 
Pension Act of 1867 is not a sufficiently favourable 
one for the men ? — I do, and it will never work. The 
1 867 Act will never work ; the men will not remain in 
the force. 

2769. You consider that the Act for pensions of 
1867 should be amended upon a more favourable scale 
than it now is ? — We do, Sir. 

2770. That is your second cause of complaint ? — 
Yes. 

2771. And your third cause of complaint, as I 
understand you, is that fines, penalties, and reductions 
are too severely administered in the force? — Yes, and 
excessive. 

2772. And under those three heads now you con- 
sider are stated the princip d grievances of the Dublin 
metropolitan police force ? — Yes, Sir, we do. I forgot 
to mention that if men get permission to marry, and 
do get married, they ought to be allowed lodging 
allowance. 

2773. Mr. Holmes. — You are aware, of course, that 
no lodging allowance is given to the men in London ? 
— I am aware also that the coast-guard service get it. 

2774. Chairman. — Is there any other constable 
wishes to add anything to the evidence given by Con- 
stable McNally? 

Constable Boland. — We have nothing to add, Sir. 

2775. Chairman. — You have all heard the evidence 
given by Constable McNally ? 

Constable Boland. — We have, Sir. 

2776. Chairman. — And do you concur in that evi- 
dence ? 

Constable Boland. — We do, Sir, entirely. 

[Constables Lawless, Murphy, Meara, and Morgan 
also expressed their assent.J 

2777. Mr. Morris , — And not one of you has any- 
thing further to add ? 

Constat le Boland . — We have nothing further to add 
Sir. 
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Acting Sergeant Richard Chase, Dublin 

2778. Chairman. — What is your name? — Richard 
Chase. 

2779. You are an acting sergeant? — Yes 

2780. How many years service have you? — Eight 
years on the 12th of this month. 

27S1. Is there anything that specially relates to 
your branch of the service that the other constable has 
not mentioned. You need not repeat anything that lie has 
referred to, but if there is anything you would wish to 
state that has reference to your special branch of the 
service — the mounted branch — bo good enougli now to 
state it ? — I quite concur in all the evidence that has 
been given. With regard to our service, wo claim 
three months’ money on account of the extra duty that 
we have performed. 

2782. Is there anything that relates to your branch 
that the other constable has omitted to state? — We 
had a great deal more extra work to perforin since this 
agitation sprung up than we had before. For the last 
few years the mounted men have had a great deal more 
wear and tear on their shirts and inside clothing. Their 
boots are more expensive than the foot men's boots, and 
there are other expenses that they are put to that bring 
their expenses to a great deal more than those of the 
foot men. We have a great deal more work in our 
own line than the foot men have, for after we are on 
duty a great many hours we have two or three hours 
work to do when we go home. 

2783. Mr. Holmes. — In what way? — In the stables 
and in our barracks. 

2784. How long are you on duty during the day? — 
For different periods. Sometimes for three, four, and 
five hours, sometimes more. 

2785. Mr. Morris.— On active duty? — Yes. 

2786. What is the average of your time on active 
duty? — Taking one thing with another, about four 
hours a day. That is the outside work. Then when 
we go home we have an hour’s grooming at our horses, 
and if the weather is fine we can manage our kits in an 
hour or an hour and a-half, and then we have to get 
our accoutrements cleaned up as well, but of course in 
wet weather there is double work. 

2787. But taking your out-duty and your duty in 
stables together, how long are you on an average 
occupied — how many hours in the day are you upon an 
average occupied? — I did not make any average of 
it, but I could give you an outline of the duty that 
we perform. 

2788. Speaking roughly?— I should say that we are 
from nine to ten hours a-day, sometimes more. But I 
should say that, taking the average, we are about ten 
hours a-day on duty. 

2789. How do you make that out. You have told 
us that you are not more than four hours at outside 
work, and you do not mean to say that you are six 
hours at stable duty ? — We are called up in the morn- 
ing at half-past 6 o’clock for stables, and we are in 
stables very often until 10 o’clock. We very seldom 
get away before that for our breakfast. That is, 
cleaning up stables and horses and kits for the day’s 
work. And then we go on duty at different periods of 
the day; it is very uncertain. We go on duty for 
three and four hours, sometimes more, and when we go 
home off outside duty we have our horses, stables, and 
accoutrements to clean up for the next day’s work, and 
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particularly for the last three years we have had to do 
two and three tours of duty a-day. Then we have to 
go out and do a turn of duty at night as well. Often 
three times have we to go on mounted duty during 
the day time, and especially was that the case during 
the sitting of the last Commission. 

2790. Surely if the night is fine to do mounted duty 
must be a very pleasant occupation ? — Yes, Sir ; it is 
very pleasant recreation in fine weather, but it is not 
verv pleasant on a winter’s night, or a frosty night, to 
be out from 8 to 12 o’clock patrolling country roads, or 
out in Phcenix Park. 

2791. But a policeman, as well as any other man, 
must take the rough and the smooth together? — We 
do not go in for anything else. 

2792. But you do not mean seriously to say that the 
duties of the mounted men are more severe than those 
of the foot police? — We hold that we have more work 
to do than they have. Take the principle of the 
cavalry soldier, he is paid more pay than an infantry 
soldier. We have more wear on our shirts and 
drawers, and our boots are more expensive. We have 
to keep on very warm under-clothing in consequence of 
haring to work in stables, and the riding is very severe 
on our drawers, and it will take two pairs of Wellington 
boots for each twelve months at 24s., and there is 1 2s. 
a pair for stable boots. We have to provide spurs and 
gloves ; we are allowed 6 d. a-week for them, but it is 
not enough. We have five articles of uniform to get 
fitted. 

2793. What are those articles? — Jacket, tunic, two 
pairs of overalls, and cape. 

2794. And do you get the same allowance for fitting 
uniform and for boots that the other men get ? — Y es, 
we do ; and we also get 6d. a-week for spurs and 
gloves. 

2795. And what do your spurs and gloves cost you 
in the year ? — A pair of spurs when you buy them first 
costs 4s. Gd. You must have two pairs, for one pair 
would not be sufficient for your work. As for gloves, 
two pairs only do for the twelve months. 

2796. What do you pay for your gloves? — 3s. a- 
pair. You would not get good gloves for less money. 

2797. Then the allowance amply provides for your 
expenditure in spurs and gloves? — Yes, the allowance 
will do for spurs and gloves. 

2798. And it leaves a margin over? — It will not 
leave much of a margin over. But we have five 
articles of uniform to get fitted, while a foot policeman 
has only two. He has only his tunic and overalls, and 
he may have his great coat, but we have the five 
articles I have mentioned. 

2799. Is it an increase of pay over the foot men 
that you desire? — Yes. 

2800. What amount do you seek ?—6d. a-day. 

2801. Then the cavalry members of the police force 
expect 6 d. a-day more than the foot men ? — Yes, that 
is the metropolitan policemen. 

2802. Y’ou seek an addition of Gd. to your present 
pay? — Yes. 

2803. Have you anything else to add? — No, Sir ; 
we concur with the foot men in everything they havo 
put forward, and we claim the same allowance as tho 
foot men for extra work and longer hours. 


Chief Superintendent Richard Corr, Dublin Metropolitan Police, examined. 


2804. Chairman . — You are the chief superintendent 
of the Dublin metropolitan police force ? — I am. 

2805. How many years have you been in the 
service? — I joined the service on the 1st December. 
1837. 


2806. How many years’ service have you? — Forty- 
five years’ service on the 1st of next December. 

2807. How long have you held your present 
position? — I was appointed chief superintendent on 
the 17th September, 1874. 


Sergeant 
Bichard Chase. 

26 Sept., 1882. 
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2808. "VVhat do you wish to bring under our notice ? 
— Well, r as j regards] the extra duty performed by the 
men in the service since the 14th March, 1880, 1 wish 
to say that we had a great amount of extra duty from 
time to time. In the case of the day men, who should 
go off duty at 9 o’clock, we had to keep them on duty 
and out until 12 and 1 o’clock some nights. They 
would have then to go on their regular reliefs in the 
morning at 6 and 9 o’clock. They were kept from 
9 until 2 or 3 o’clock in the morning, the day men who 
ordinarily would be going off at 9 o’clock at night, we 
had often to keep them on reserve, or send them out in 
the street until the hours I have named. 

2809. And you consider that for that they ought to 
receive the same consideration as the men of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary ? — I do, Sir ; and no men ever dis- 
charged their duty more cheerfully and willingly than 
they did from time to time. The riots in Sackville 
Street continued for some seven or eight days running, 
and much extra duty and danger was incurred by the 
men. The day men, who should under ordinary circum- 
stances have gone off duty at 9 o’clock, we often had to 
keep on reserve, or to send them out in case of emer- 
gency after those band fellows, or to meetings in the 
Land League rooms in Sackville Street, and they had 
to be kept on duty until 12 or half-past 11 o’clock, as 
the case might he, and when the streets were perfectly 
quiet, and the people had gone away, we would let 
them off, but they would have to resume their regular 
duty the next morning, when one relief goes on duty at 
6 o’clock and the other at 9 o’clock. That was from 
the 14th March, 1880, when the first Land League 
meeting took place in Beresford Place, until very 
recently. 

2810. Mr. Holmes. — Were those extra duties con- 
tinuous? — Oh, no, not continuous; but occasions would 
arise when meetings would take place and band fellows 
would go out at night, and we- would have in conse- 
quence to keep those day men on duty. 

2811. The duties were occasional for a number of 
years ? — Yes ; and previous to 1880 we had meetings 
out in the Park — teetotal meetings, and subsequently 
we had Land League meetings held there. 

2812. Mr. Morris. — But you consider that from 
March 1880 there has been a good deal of extra duty 
performed by the force ? — There has. 

2813. Chairman. — Extra and dangerous duties? — 
Yes ; there were nights in Sackville Street when the 
men were carrying their lives in their hands, when 
there were showers of stones coming in every direction. 
The two Commissioners were there every night during 
the whole week. 

2814. Mr. Holmes — And the men you say performed 
those duties cheerfully, and always without discontent? 
— No men in any force in the world could have per- 
formed their duties more cheerfully or more willingly 
than they did. 

2815. Chairman. — What amount of gratuity would 
you recommend to the men for those extra duties ? — 
Oh, well Sir, I would not wish to t ike the liberty or 
responsibility on myself of recommending any sum as 
compensation to the men. 

2816. Mr. Holmes. — But what is your opinion? — I 
know the feeling of the men. 

2817. Wluit is the feeling of the men? — I know what 
the feeling of the men is, and from what I hear the samo 
gratuity as the Royal Irish Constabulary got is what 
they are anxious to obtain. That is the feeling of the 
men. 

2818. Some of the witnesses whom we have examined 
among the constables, in fact, all the constables have 
suggested that the men who joined the force before 
October 1879 should get three months’ pay as gratuity 
for extra work ; that the men who joined the force 
before October 1 880 should get two months, and that 
the men who joined the force before October 1881 
should get one month’s extra pay as gratuity? — Well, I 
think that that would be a very fair distribution, very 
fair. 

2819. Chairman. — What is the next question you 
would like to deal with ? — That of pensions. The men 
who joined the service under the comparatively recent 


Act of 1867 are certainly not contented at all as regards 
the pension, and I am decidedly of opinion that the 
force will scarcely be kept recruited under that Act. 

2820. Mr. Holmes. — But is it your opinion that the 
men who joined the force since 1 867 should be put under 
the old scale of pensions of 1847. You are aware, I 
presume, that they ask that they should be so placed ? 
— Yes. 

2821. What is your opinion as to that request ? — 
"Well, my opinion is that from the discontented state of 
those young men who joined under the 1867 Act, that 
they will not be contented unless there is some improve- 
ment at all events made in their position as regards 
pension. 

2822. But do you go to the extent of saying that the 
men who joined under the Act of 1867 should be given 
the benefits of the 1847 Act? — Well, I would not go 
that length. 

2823. Are you aware of the scale of pensions for the 
London metropolitan police force ? — Yes. I think that 
that would be a fair scale for the Dublin metropolitan 
police. 

2824. Are you aware that there was a Bill before 
Parliament last Session, the intention of which was 
to extend to the whole of England and Scotland the 
scale of pension now in force in relation to the 
London metropolitan police, — are you aware of.that ? — 
Yes. 

2825. After twenty-eight years’ service, a man of the 
London metropolitan police force can retire upon two- 
thirds of his pay? — Yes. 

2826. Do you think that if that scale was made 
applicable to the Dublin men it would satisfy them ? — 
I think it would in great measure ; I am sure it would. 
They cannot expect more, at all events, than the London 
men. 

2827. Mr. Morris. — Before you leave that subject, 
may I ask you what is your opinion as to this point : 
If there was a change made in the service of the police 
to this effect, that, whatever pension he would be 
entitled to, he should, after twenty-eight years, have 
leave to retire if he chose from the service without the 
necessity of obtaining a medical certificate, and without 
having to go to hospital or to pretend to be ill, as they 
are at present obliged to do — is it your opinion that 
after twenty-eight years’ service a man ought to have 
permission to retire from the force ? — I would say that 
after thirty years’ service a man ought to have permis- 
sion to retire from the fox-ce. 

2828. In your opinion, thirty years would be the 
limit? — Y’es. 

2829. And then you consider that whatever pension 
a man would be entitled to, that man should have per- 
mission to retire without a medical certificate ? — Yes, 
on the full amount that he would be entitled to. But 
then you would lose some first-class men at thirty 
years’ service. If they wish to remain in the service 
you will have, in the case of men of thirty years’ ser- 
vice, first-class men, men of intelligence, men ill whom 
you can place every reliance and confidence. 

2830. Don’t you think that when a man has served 
thirty years in the police force, he should then be 
entitled, if he so chose, to retire upon whatever pension 
he is entitled to ? — I am of that opinion. 

2831. You would give him that privilege ? — Yes, I 
would, decidedly. 

2832. Are men physically fit after thirty years’ ser- 
vice ? — A great many are. 

2833. Able to endure night work and to rough it ? — 
They are. 

2834. After thirty years’ service ? — They are. Some 
are and some are not. I suppose there is no severer 
duty in any force in the world than the duty which a 
man in the Dublin metropolitan police has to contend 
with from time to time. Being out from half-past 10 
at night until 6 o’clock in the morning, during a 
cold winter’s night, is very hard, with discipline to bo 
kept up in addition. 

2835. Don’t you think that the more severe part 
of their service consists of dealing in some of the streets 
of Dublin with riotous characters to the danger of 
their lives ? — Decidedly. 
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2836. Don’t you think that that is more severe than 
the fact of walking about by night ? — They have to 
walk about, and they have the roughs to contend with 
at all hours of the night. I attended the last Commis- 
sion of Inquiry in 1872, and I made a recommendation 
with reference to married men. They are very badly 
situated as regards their lodgings. It is impossible to 
net respectable lodgings, and in some of the divisions 
the men have to go into such places as Townsend Street 
and Mark Street, and down filthy lanes. It is impos- 
sible for a man with four or five children to get into a 
respectable house. I recommended that if a plot of 
ground was taken in each division for the number of 
married men, where proper sanitary arrangements 
would be carried out, it would have a very good 
effect. 

2837. And that they should be charged a moderate 
rent ?^_Yes ; a moderate rent for that accommoda- 
tion. 

2838. Mr. Holmes.— But you are not in favour of 
giving a lodging allowance to married men? — No; .1. 
think if they got their quarters at a moderate rent, 
it would recoup the Government in a very short 
time. 

2839. Chairman. — If they got good quarters at a 
moderate rent? — "Yes. 

2840. Mr. Holmes. — I suppose you are aware that 
in some of the London districts there are blocks of 
buildings, as we have been informed, attached to the 
police-stations, where married men are accommodated ? 
You would like some such thing to be provided here ? 
— I would. 

2841. You think they would pay the Government 
the outlay ? — I think so in a very short time. 

2842. Some of the men have suggested that they 
should bo allowed to let portions of their houses in 
lodgings. They say that if they were allowed to do 
that, they would be able to take a better class of house. 
Do you see auy objection to that? — Well, the Com- 
missioners did give the privilege to parties taking 
respectable houses, and from time to time disputes arose 
between the tenants, which resulted in the Commis- 
sioners withdrawing the privilege altogether, 

2843. Chairman. — That would occur in many 
instances ? — Yes, Sir. 

2844. Mr. Morris. — It is right to say that others of 
them did mention that they thought it would not be 
for the advantage of the force that they should have 
that privilege. There appeared to be a difference of 
opinion upon the question between the men them- 
selves? — Yes; there is. I think if there were blocks 
of buildings in each division, it would have a very good 
and salutary effect on the whole service, and there 
would be this advantage, even" over respectable houses, 
that the sanitary arrangements would be carried out, 

2845. You have seen some of those buildings erected 
by the Company, called the Artizans Dwellings Com- 
pany? — Yes; 1 have. 

2846. I suppose you mean blocks of buildings similar 
somewhat to them? — Yes ; similar to them. 

2847. Mr. Holmes. — You are aware that in London 
the police-stations are fitted up with libraries and 
reading-rooms for the use of the men? — Yes. 

2848. Do you think that the men here would look 
upon those comforts as a boon? — Indeed, they would, 
'the Commissioner has already supplied the different 
barracks with some books out of the library. 

2849. On the whole, are you in favour of giving the 
privilege to married men who take houses to let 
lodgings, bearing in mind entirely, the welfare of the 
force and its interests in the future ? — It would 
certainly give the men a better opportunity of getting 
respectable houses if they got respectable tenants into 
their houses. 

2850. But on a comprehensive view of the matter, 

and bearing in mind the welfare of the force and the 
interests of the public, would you prefer a system of 
having blocks of buildings at moderate rents supplied 
to the married men, rather than of giving them the 
privilege of taking houses and letting lodgino-s ? — I 
would. ° s ° ° 

2851. Chairman. — What would you say to 


trying both arrangements until they have the blocks 
of houses completed ?• — Yes ; I should think there 
would be no objection to that until their houses were 
completed. 

2852. Mr. Morris.— Of course, in letting lodgings 
should it not be under the supervision of some officer to 
see that they got good tenants ? — Yes. 

2858. Mr. Holmes . — After what period of service 
are men allowed to marry? — Five years. If a con- 
stable got a respectable young woman and some hand- 
some fortune with her, it has been the case that the 
Commissioners took the matter into consideration, and 
gave leave to marry at three years’ service. 

2854. Now, if they were accommodated with lodg- 
ings at moderate rents would you be for restricting 
men from marrying until after a longer period of service 
than at present ? — I think five years would be a 
suitable limit. 

2855. You are .aware that in the constabulary they 
are not allowed to marry until after seven years ? — 
Yes. 

2856. While in London there is no restriction at all? 


Chief Super- 
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—No. 

2857. Don’t you think that if married men were 
provided with accommodation at a moderate rent it 
would have the effect of encouraging more marriages 
than at present? — Well, it might. It might have more 
effect, but still, unless they had five years’ service, they 
would be debarred from marrying. There are a great 
many of our men get married without any authority at 
all being obtained, and they keep it a secret for somo 
years. 

2858. Chairman. — If you have disposed of this topic, 
kindly proceed to the next matter upon which you 
desire to give evidence ? — The late Sir Henry Lake 
appointed me chief superintendent in 1874, and I wish 
to call the attention of the Committee to the fact that 
have duties imposed upon me that none of my pre- 
decessors ever had before. 

2859. Mr. Holmes. — You are now speaking for your- 
self?— I am. 

2860. And not for the force ?— Yes. I have to 
inspect all the barracks in the city once a-month, and 
the barracks in the E and F Divisions once every two 
months. 

2861. Mr. Morris.— Before you go into your duties, 
would you kindly mention the salary at which you 
were appointed, first ? — 3307. 

2862. With what allowances? — '1057. as allowances. 

2863. And what is your present salary ? — The same. 

2864. There has been no increase in your salary 
since your appointment ? — No, Sir. 

2865. Nor is there, I suppose, any scale upon which 
it goes up ? — No. 

2866. Chairman. — Have you any allowance besides 
the allowance of 1057. ? — I have free quarters at the 
Castle. 

2867. Mr. Holmes. — For what purpose is the allow- 
ance given ? — There is a sum of 457. a-year allowed for 
a man, 457. a-year for forage, 107. for uniform, and 57. 
for wear and tear. 

2868. Wear and tear of a horse ? — Yes, Sir. This 
duty my predecessor never had to perform. I have to 
visit those barracks I have mentioned, and I have to 
patrol each town division onco a-month. I go out at 
half pa-t 9 o’clock at night, and I do not return until 
between*2 and 8 o’clock in the morning. That is done 
after my office hours ; I am waiting on the Commis- 
sioners all day. Then 1 have to attend every fire that 
takes place in the city, which my predecessors never 
had to do. That is in pursuance of an Order written 
by the late Sir Henry Lake requiring me to attend. I 
often come in off my rounds at 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and I would not be lialf-an-hour in bed when I 
would be called up to a fire. That repeatedly occurred 
from time to time. 

2869. What do you propose as to your salary ? — I 
leave my case in your hands. You can deal with me 
as you think fit. 

2870. You are aware that in Loudon the super- 
intendents, of whom there are twenty-three, get from 
3007., rising by 107. a-year to 4007. ? — Yes. 
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2871. They receive no allowance except 10/. a-year 
for uniform, so that your pay, including your allow- 
ances, is the same — in fact, better — than tiie pay of a 
superintendent in London. Aie you aware of that? — 

I am, Sir. 

2872. What increase would you propose should he 
made to the pay of the chief superintendent in Dublin ? 
Well, I have 435/. a-year, pay and allowances, for which 
I go through a great deal of duty that my predecessors 
never had to perform. I think from my position here 
that I should he equal to the district superintendents in 
London. 

2873. Do you mean in point of pay? — Mr. Walker 
joined the service the same year as I did, and he has 
900/. a-year, I understand, now. 

2874. Have yon anything further to say in refer- 
ence to your own case ? — I have nothing further to say 
about myself. I leave my position in your hands, 
after forty-five years’ service now on the 1st Decem- 
ber. There is not a man in the service who joined the 
service at 900 strong but myself, for some years past. 

2875. I should wish you to distinguish between your 
own individual case, of which we arc thoroughly aware 
— of your long and your able services — and in fixing 
the salary we should wish your opinion as to what a 
man should get who would hold your office to-morrow, 
suppose you vacated it. What would be a proper 
salary for the chief superintendent, putting aside your 
own case ? — It is a rather nice point fer me to give an 
opinion upon, for those who would come after me 
would turn round and say that I was not very favour- 
ably disposed towards them. 

2876. At all events, you consider that the present 
salary is rather low for the office ? — Yes, it is. 

2877. And that there ought to be a better salary, no 
matter who fills it ? — Yes. 

2878. What was the chief superintendent’s salary 
before 1872? — 286/. I Os. and allowances. 

2879. Chairman. — Have you anything else to say on 
behalf of the men ? — Well, I have not, Sir. Nothing 
else, I think. 

2880. Mr. Holmes. — Do you think that the present 
pay, taking it all round, is fairly adequate ? — The pay 
is very fair, but there is Is. 2d. a-week stopped on the 
pay sheet from the men. 

2881. For what ? — For lodging and fuel, for those 
living in barracks. 

2882. And in your opinion ought that deduction to 
be discontinued ? — Yes, 1 think it ought. I think the 
men should receive the full amount on the sheet. 

2883. But if the unmarried man was to receive the 
full amount of his pay, and get. in addition to that, 
lodging and firing gratis, would you not be putting the 
unmarried men on an unfair footing if you charged the 
married men even a moderate amount for the accom- 
modation to be given in those buildings of which you 
have been speaking? — Yes, that would be so. 

2884. Are you aware that in London the police pay 
— I think it is Is. a-week— single men pay Is. a-week 
for accommodation similar to that which the men get 
h ere ? — Yes ; but the men pay Is. 2d. here. 

2885. Mr Morris. — I should now like to ask you one 
or two questions as regards the police force generally. 
Are you aware whether or not there is an opinion 
in Dublin — rightly or wrongly — amougst a considerable 
body of inhabitants, that the police in Dublin are not 
quite as active in the detection of crime as they might 
be? — Well, Sir; I could not agree with that opinion, 

1 think there is not a body of police in the British 
Empire more active in the discharge of their duty in 
detecting crime, and every other offence — disorderly 
conduct and drunkenness, and the like — than the 
Dublin metropolitan police are. 

2886. Mr. Holmes. — Mr. Superintendent Corr, many 
of the witnesses whom we have already examined, have 
complained to us that the fines are very excessive, and 
that they are levied without sufficient inquiry, and that 
the men are not afforded an opportunity of vindicating 
their conduct or of answering the charges which have 
been brought against them. Have you any objection 
to give us your opinion on that matter? — Well, I will 
tell you, Sir, that there is no case that goe3 before the 


Commissioners that is not properly investigated by 
Colonel Connolly, who decides all those cases, unless, 
in bis absence, the Chief Commissioner sits ; but that is 
very seldom. Every case that is brought forward gets 
a thorough investigation. Anything that the constable 
has !o say in his dofence is heard patiently, and I never 
knew an instance in which the reverse was the case, 
and 1 always attend the Board when these investigations 
take place. And, as regards heavy fines, 1 should tell you 
that there were a great many young men in the service 
who were addicted to drink ; and there was nothing to 
put it down with the exception of heavy fines or dis- 
missals. When you see a man with ten or twelve 
drunken reports against him, I think it is high time to 
get rid of him. That has been the cause of the in- 
fliction of heavy fines. 

2887. Mr. Morris. — But what some of the witnesses 
who have been before us have complained of is that 
constable 147 B, or a man with any other number, is 
fined without the Commissioner tequiring the presence 
of the accuser to substantiate the charge ? — I never 
knew of an instance of the kind. 

2888. What they say is that when a civilian wrifes 
a complaint to the Commissioner of Police, the man 
complained of is brought up before the Commissioner, 
and that he is fined without any further evidence than 
the hearing of his explanation and the reading of the 
civilian’s letter ? — I never knew an instance of the 
kind ; not in my memory. 

2889. Mr. Holmes. — What is the amount of the fine 
that is usually inflicted for the first offence of drunken- 
ness? — For the first offence of drunkenness — if the 
constable is a well-conducted man — he gets a “ stand 
over” — he is not fined at all. It is put in the de- 
faulters’ book as “ stand over.” While if he is brought 
up again, for drunkenness, that would appear as a second 
case against him, and then he would be fined perhaps 
1/. or 30s. 

2890. For the second case a fine of 30s. ? — Well, 
generally 1/. 

2891. Don’t you think that a fine of 1/. for a second 
offence of drunkenness is a very severe fine? — Well, 
that is owing to the character of the man. Some of 
these young men have a great many reports for neglect 
of duty, &c. 

2892. Don’t you think that a moderate fine, accom- 
panied by a remonstrance and an exhortation would 
accomplish the same purpose, or, perhaps, would be 
even more effectual in deterring men from offending 
again ? — Well, it might, Sir, but I think the Commis- 
sioners give every case proper consideration. 

2893. Chairman. — Is there any limit fixed to their 
degradation or reduction? — No, Sir. If a man is 
reduced he gets on again in regular rotation, perhaps, 
by examination. 

2894. Do any of the reductions last for years? — 
Yes, in some instances. 

2895. Mr. Moi~ris. — I will put you a case. Suppose 
a man be an acting sergeant, and that he is reduced for 
some offence to the position of a constable — I suppose 
that man’s character to be thoroughly good for threo 
years, and that there are no black marks against him of 
any kind during those three years— is he ever put back 
then to be an acting sergeant without having to undergo 
another examination, or has he to work up just the 
same as if he had never been promoted ? — Yes ; he 
would have to work up again. 

2896. Chairman. — He is not reinstated in his former 
rank ? — No. 

2897. Mr. Morris. — And suppose a constable is 
reduced from being a first-class constable to being a 
second-class constable for any offence, is he left a second- 
class constable for the rest of his life unless lie works 
up in the ordinary way ? — Yes, unless he works up in 
the ordinary way. 

2898. Do yon think it would be an improvement- in 
the force, and for the benefit of the force, and for the 
benefit of the men, supposing there was a rule that 
when a first-class constable was reduced, say for three 
years, or two years, or one year, and then if there was 
no mark against his character in the meantime, that he 
should go as a matter of course back again into the 
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position of a first- class constable ? — Yes ; that would be 
an improvement. 

2899. And for the benefit of tlie force? — Yes; it 
would give encouragement to those men who are 
reduced. 

2900. Don’t you think it would be an encourage- 
ment to a man to conduct himself well ? — Yes, certainly. 

2901. And do yon think that the present system 
may sometimes lead to men losing heart and becoming 
more or less reckless? — Often, it docs, for a man must 
go through the same steps as if he bad never been 
reduced. 

2902. v And do you think it would be an improvement 
to the force or an encouragement to the men if a man 
was reduced from fir.-t to second or third-class constable, 
that after a given time, say ore, two, or three years, 
with good conduct, he should go back to his former 
position — to be reinstated? — It would be a great 
encouragement after his reduction ; it would be a great 
encouragement to his future conduct, and I would re- 
commend the same to all ranks. 

2903. Chairman. — As a matter of fact, don’t those 
fines and reductions go in reducing the amount of a 
man’s pension ? — No. 

2904. They do not ? — No. 

2905. Nor are they taken into account in regulating 
his pension ? — No, not that I am aware of. 

2906. Mr. Holmes. — They have never been taken 
into account? — In reference to the fines as regards the 
pension, the pension is left in the Commissioner’s hands 
to recommend. 

2907. Chairman. — Do what they call black marks — 
fines and reductions — do they operate in reducing a 
man’s pension? — No, they do not. There are no black 
marks kept with us at all. None. Of course all 
reports are recorded and a reduction will tell against a 
man as regards his pay. 

2908. Mr. Morris. — Suppose a man twenty years 
in the service as a first-class constable, never having 
reached a higher grade, and that during that twenty 
years that man has been frequently fined for offences ; 
and suppose another man twenty years in the service — 
a man of the same service and of the same grade, a 
first-class constable, with no mark against him during 
that twenty years — is there any differeuce made in the 
pension that is given to those two men ? — That lies 
with the Commissioner ; that is entirely with the Com- 
missioner. 

2909. Does the Commissioner take those black 
marks or fines into account? — I think you had better 
ask him to answer that question. 

2910. However, the exercise of discretion in such a 
matter as that rests with the Commissioner? — Yes. 
There is a Board of Superintendents always held oil 
these pension papers, and they recommend as to the 
officer or constable, as the case may be, whether he 
served “ with diligence and fidelity ” during the period 
o his service, or did not. 

2911. And I suppose naturally the Commissioner 
who has to sign that paper feels some hesitation in 
signing it if a man has not served with diligence and 
fidelity? — He has, of course. 

2912. If the two men whom I have alluded to are 
entitled to the same pension after twenty years’ service, 
do you think it would be for the good of the police 
force, for the good of the service, and for the benefit of 
the State, that a man’s fines should be sufficient punish- 
ment, and that when he is retiring at the end of twenty 
years, having been punished perhaps ten years before 
that for being drunk, that punishment should not 
militate against him in reducing his pension ? — Well, 
then there would be no inducement held out for the 
possession of an exemplary character in the service. 
If I am an exemplary character in the service, and if 
an unfortunate brother constable retires on the same 
pension, of what use is my character to me ? 

. 2913. Do not you think there is sufficient advantage 
*the fact that the man is punished at the time for the 
offence, whereas the exemplary character is not punished 
at all ? — He is not, because he is not brought forward. 

2914. But that is his benefit? — That is his benefit, 
of course. 
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2915. And there is a difference in that? — Of course 
there is, and the late Mr. O’Farrell, and the late Sir 
Henry Lake, always held that where one man is an 
exemplary character and retiring from the service, and 
another man retiring is of an indifferent character, that 
the last-named man should not be viewed in the same 
light as regards his pension. 

2916. And you can state of your own knowledge 
that those were the opinions of Mr. O’Farrell and 
Colonel Lake? — Yes, I can. 

2917. Mr. Holmes. — Looking through the various 
ranks and the rates of pay, I see that there is a wide 
difference between the pay of acting inspectors and that 
of the third class of inspectors. 1 see that the pay of 
an acting inspector is 93/. 17s. 2d., while the pay of a 
third-class inspector is 137 1., and he receives in addition 
an allowance of 20/. Now, may I ask you are not the 
duties of an acting inspector precisely the same as those 
of the inspector? — Precisely. 

2918. Are they in everyway as responsible? — In 
every way as responsible. There is no rank in the 
service that is more under paid than that of the acting 
inspector’s. Those officers are promoted according to 
their place on the seniority list, and according to the 
examination they are placed on that list. They are not 
sufficiently paid at all, taking into consideration the 
amount of the third-class inspector’s pay, and his 
lodging money. He gets 81. a-year only for uniform. 

2919. Are you aware that, including their allowances, 
the third class inspectors in Dublin are considerably 
more highly paid than the corresponding third class in 
London ? — I am not aware of that. 

2920. Are you aware that in London there is no class 
of acting inspectors ? — No. 

2921. Is there any reason why there should be acting 
inspectors in Dublin ? — In the case of the inspector and 
the acting inspector, the inspector goes out his rounds 
and leaves the acting inspector in the office to discharge 
the same duties as he has to discharge ; he comes in, 
and then goes for an hour to dinner. On his return the 
acting inspector goes out on his rounds, and he has the 
same duties to perform and the same responsabilities as 
the inspector. You see there is very little difference 
between the pay of the rank of sergeant and that of 
acting inspector. 

2922. Chairman. — All the duties and responsibilities 
of the acting inspector are equal to those of the in- 
spectors ? — Certainly, in every respect, Sir. 

2923. Mr. Holmes. — Putting aside, however, for a 
moment the case of the acting inspectors, is it your 
opinion that all the other ranks are fairly well paid 
under the scale laid down in 1872? — Well, I think 
there might be a little improvement made as regards 
their pay. 

2924. Are you aware that the second and third-class 
constables in Dublin are better paid than the corre- 
sponding ranks in London? — No, I am not aware of 
that ; and as regards the lodging money for inspectors 
of 20/. a-year, I may mention that those officers get no 
kind of respectable house under 40/. a-year. 

2925. But are you aware, as I have told you, that 
the third class inspectors here are much better paid 
than the corresponding classes in London, and if that is 
the case, as you may be assured it is, do not you think 
it would be somewhat unreasonable to increase their 
present pay ? — If they are better paid than the third- 
class inspectors in London I think it would be un- 
reasonable for the inspectors here to expect more than 
those officers in London have. I am quite clear on 
that. 

2926. As you were not aware of the rates of pay 
given to the third class inspectors in London, I may 
mention to you that whereas the third class inspectors 
in Dublin receives 137/. a-year in pay, and 20/. in 
allowances, the third class of inspectors in London 
receives the sum of only 1 1 71. 6 s. 6 d. as pay, with no 
allowances, in other words, the third-class inspector in 
Dublin receives 40/. a-year more than the third class 
inspector in London. Now that you are aware of that, 
do you think that it would be reasonable to increase the 
pay of the third-class inspectors here ? — I do not think 
it would. I think they cannot expect it at all events. 
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2927. Mr. Holmes . — Before we close our inquiry, very happy to give the Committee all the information 

Mr. Superintendent Corr, I may have sonic other in my possession that would assist them in their 
questions to ask you, and I would be very glad if you labours, 
would attend again should it be requisite? — I shall bo 

[The Committee then adjourned until next day.] 


Thirteenth Day.— 27th SEPTEMBER, 1882. 


Present : 

Mr. G. W. O’Donnell, Mr. George Morris, D.L., and Mr. R. W. A. Holmes. 


Inspector James Smith, 6 (Detective) Division, Dublin Metropolitan Police, examined. 

(Also present: Acting - Inspector Andrew Morrow (twenty-two years’ service); Sergeant James Murphy 
(eighteen years’ service) ; Acting Sergeant Patrick Graham (eighteen years’ and a-lialf service) ; First- 
class Constable John Dowd (fifteen years’ service) ; and Constable Michael M'Nally (nine years’ service) 
— all of the G (Detective) Division, Dublin Metropolitan Police.) 


2928. Chairman. — What is your name?— James 
Smith. 

2929. Your position is that of Inspector of the 
Detective Department ?— Yes, Sir. 

2930. How long have you been in your present 
office? — Since March 1880. 

2981. How long have you been in the force?— 
Nineteen years. 

2932. How long have you been in the detective 
department? — Since January 1866 — for nearly seven- 
teen years. 

2933. Be good enough to state what you desire to 
bring under the notice of the Committee — dealing 
with the several heads of your evidence in what you 
consider to be the order of their importance '? — We 
have asked in our Memorial for an increase of pay. 
We ask to be put upon a scale proportionate to the 
scale of the corresponding branch in London — the 
Scotland Yard officers. We are the only branch in 
the Dublin police, corresponding to the Scotland Yard 
men. Their pay stands to ours as 49 is to 23. It 
is more than double. 

2934. You seek to be placed on an equality with 
the London detective force ? — Not exactly ; we will 
allow for the fact of their being employed in the 
capital of the world, we might say ; but we think 
our pay is not in proportion, or has not reached the 
point it ought to reach, as compared with theirs. We 
think we should not be left with pay which is less 
than half theirs. Theirs on an average is 196/. a-year, 
and ours on an average is only 9 21. They have all 
inspectors, and we have only one inspector. 

2935. Mr. Holmes. — When you say the average pay 
of the London detectives is 1 96/. a-year, do you include 
the salary of the Chief Superintendent ? — We. do, Sir, 
and we include the salary of ours of his corresponding 
rank here — Mr. Superintendent Mallon. 

2936. What increase do you seek V — Well, we don’t 
name any sum, but we think we ought to be paid in 
proportion to the same service in London. 

2937. It is simply your wish to be placed on an 
approximate footing with the London men? — Yes, 
on an approximate footing with the Scotland Yard 
men. 

2938. Mr. Morris. — Will you take each rank of the 
Loudon deteotive branch and mention the salary, and 
also mention the salary of the corresponding - rank 
here, and then suggest what proportion your pay 
should bear to the pay of the London force of detec- 
tives? — The Chief Superintendent in London — if my 
Return is correct — receives a maximum pay of 550/. 


2939. Beginning at 450/., he rises by 10/. annually 
to 550/. ? — Yes. 1 believe he is at present drawing 
his maximum pay ; and the pay of the officer in the 
corresponding rank here is only 250/. 

2940. Mr. Holmes. — That is Superintendent Mallon? 
— Yes. There are of chief inspectors three, who 
draw each a maximum of 350/. There is only one in 
the corresponding - rank here — the Inspector of the 
Detective Department — and his pay is 180/. ; just 
about, half. In reference to the other inspectors of 
the London detective force, we have no corresponding- 
grade here to them ; but I take it that the men who 
do the same duty — the acting inspectors with us — 
should correspond in pay, or get an approximate pay. 
The London men of that class of inspectors draw a 
maximum pay — in fact, it commences at the maximum; 
his pay is 226/. a-year. 

2941. There is one thing I would point out to you. 
There is only one inspector at the salary you have 
just named. 1 would not refer to him. I would 
rather take the second-class inspectors in London, of 
whom there are seventeen, and whose pay begins at 
150/., and rises by 5/. to 180/ ? — Yes, Sir. That is the 
pay of a first-class inspector here, while the corre- 
sponding grade of men doing similar duty — -the acting - 
inspectors — only receive 99/. Is. 5 d. exactly, as com- 
pared with the 180/. of the men in London. 

2942. Then are the acting - inspectors of the detec- 
tive force here better paid than the acting - inspectors 
of the other force in Dublin ? — They have Is. (id. a- 
w - eek more. They receive 21. 0s. 7c/., together with 
allowances, weekly. Outside they receive 1/. 16s. 8c?. 

2943. Proceed with your comparison now-. You 
have stated the salaries of the acting inspectors ? — 
They have in London no corresponding grade to our 
acting inspectors. 

2944. They have sergeants? — But they are local 
grades. 

2945. No, in the Criminal Investigation Department, 
according - to the Return which 1 have before me, 
there are first, second, and third class sergeants ? — I 
think you will find that they are local men working in 
union with other men that belong to other divisions; 
and they have men taking charge of the office at 
night. They are local sergeants, and some of them 
are third-class inspectors. 

2946. Then you are aware that there are no ser- 
geants in the detective branch proper in London ; yox. 
have ascertained that as a fact ? — Yes, from a Return 
in which I have only twenty-six in the detective 
department proper, and all those are inspectors. 
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2947. From what source have you got that Return ? 
— From a printed form supplied to me by the Chief 
Commissioner, and I have copied it, and I also hold it 
in my hand in print. 

2948. That is the Return that was handed in by 
Mr. Superintendent Walker, of the London metro- 
politan police? — Yes. 

2949. I think that without explanation from some 
officer in London we cannot adopt this Return from 
which you have quoted as giving the necessary in- 
formation to us of the state of the detective branch 
in London ? — I understand it is taken from properly 
authenticated documents. 

2950. Kindly proceed with your comparison. You 
may assume that we will make inquiries as to the 
numbers, ranks, and pay of the detective branch in 
London before we conclude our Report, and compare 

• them with yours? — Yes. Well, even assuming that 
there are lower grades than that of inspector, the 
corresponding grades here are not paid in proportion. 
I have quoted the pay of the superior ranks and the 
pay of the corresponding ranks of the Dublin force, 
and I have shown that here the pay is far smaller ; in 
fact, less than half. 

2951. Taking the class of constables, how does the 
pay of the Dublin men compare with the pay of 
the London men ? — I think there are no constables in 
the detective department in London, Sir. I know 
that very recently we had an inspector over here, 
and he had a local inspector with him who had only 
three years’ service in - the force, and the local man 
was working in union with the other. Those local men 
would compare with the men appointed on special 
duty by the other outside superintendents here 
to act with our men, but they would not compare 
with our men, with the detective men proper here. 
We are asking to be put on a fair footing, as com- 
pared with the detectives proper in London — with 
the Scotland Yard men, because the duty deputed to 
us corresponds exactly with the duties deputed to 
them, except in this, that ours are far more difficult. 

2952. If there are no sergeants or constables in 
the detective branch proper — in the branch with 
which you wish to compare yourselves — how do you 
propose to compare the pay of the constables and 
sergeants here ? — We ask, Sir, to have some of our 
men of inferior grades promoted, because we say that 
one inspector is not quite sufficient. 

2953. You want to have more inspectors for the 
detective branch here, and you are ready to give your 
reasons for that by-and-by ? — Yes. 

2954. Mr. Morris. — What is the entire strength of 
your department? — Forty-four men, including the 
superintendent and inspector ; forty-two men, and a 
superintendent and an inspector. 

2955. Mr. Holmes. — Will you now give us the 
numbers of the various ranks ? — There is 1 superin- 
tendent, 1 inspector, 13 acting inspectors, 4 sergeants, 
6 acting sergeants, and 19 constables. 

2956. Do you consider that nineteen constables 
require a larger force of officers than you have 
enumerated? — They do, Sir, in this particular depart- 
ment, because each man has to do the work of an 
officer outside. He has to do, in fact, more critical 
work than is done in the station by an officer. A 
constable is sent out on a most critical inquiry — 
perhaps an inquiry from England or America, or 
elsewhere. 

2957. Then, in point of fact, you would like to have 
the whole force composed of officers? — -Yes ; officers 
of certain grades, of course. We do not want to 
make an exorbitant demand, but, as I have said, we 
wish to have something approximate to what is in 
London. The reason for asking that is that, firstly, 
our pay is out of proportion to the London pay ; and, 
secondly, the facilities in London given to the men 
doing duty are obstacles here. 

2958. Mr. Morris. — Let me call your attention to 
the fact, that the proportion of officers to men in your 
force is as twenty-five is to nineteen? — Yes, .Sir; that 
is so in our department ; but there is no man sent to 
us who has not either peculiar fitness, or fitness 
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combined with experience of police duty. Out of the Inspector 
forty-four at present, we have thirty-two who are James Smith, 
men of over fifteen years’ service ; and then all those 2 ~ gent 1882 
men, or mostly all, would hold a higher grade outside " ’ 
the detective department. 

2959. Mr. Holmes. — That is to say, if they had not 
joined the detective branch, but had remained in the 
general force, they would have attained a higher 
rank, and therefore higher pay, than they are in 
receipt of now in their present position? — They 
would. 

2960. Do not you think that that is more an argu- 
ment for raising - their pay than for making more 
officers than a proportion of twenty-five to nineteen ? 

— If you will allow me, Sir, I will show you the 
necessity for having - more officers, because I, for one, 
am supposed to be at all times in the detective office. 

Persons coming in to make inquiries — critical or 
private and confidential inquiries — will always wish 
to communicate with the inspector. It cannot natu- 
rally be expected that I can be always there, and, if 
I am not there, they will not wish to confer with any 
one else. The superintendent cannot be always on 
the spot, and if the superintendent is absent I have to 
act for him. There is no inspector then ; so that I 
have to act either in duplicate, or the duties are done 
defectively. The duties are, too, very important. 

We have often to do duties in connection with the 
seizure of arms Which can only be done, according to 
law, by an inspector. When that duty has to be 
done by our department, it has to be sent to a divi- 
sional inspector, who is not so conversant with the 
matter ; and I need hardly say that the fact of a man 
making - an inquiry, or doing political or confidential 
duties — the fact of such a man having the rank of an 
inspector is a great facility in the proper perform 
mance of that duty, because people will tell an inspec- 
tor more than they will tell a constable. 

2961. Chairman. — The law requires that certain 
duties in connection with the seizure of arms shall be 
done by an inspector ? — Yes. 

2962. And then, you having only one inspector, an 
outsider must be called in ? — Yes. 

2963. Mr. Holmes. — When you say “ the law,” to 
what Act do you refer ? — I refer to the present Arms 
Act. All confidential and important duties under it 
are to be done by an inspector, and there is no 
inspector in the place to do them. I would desire to 
say that there are very many confidential duties that 
require to be performed in our department by the 
inspector only. He is very frequently absent, and 
then there is no inspector there to do those important 
duties. 

2964. Chairman. — Then, as I take it, as regards the 
public convenience and the public service, an ad- 
ditional inspector or inspectors would be required ? — 

Yes ; an additional inspector or inspectors would be 
required to perform the duty properly. 

2965. Mr. Holmes. — Do you propose to appoint 
more than one additional inspector ? — We do, Sir. 

2966. How many? — We would look for four, at 
least, for the detective department alone ; and I Can 
show you afterwards that the carriage department 
should be conducted by an inspector. 

2967. Is the carriage department part of the detec- 
tive work? — Yes ; it is a branch of the detective 
department. 

2968. Mr. Morris. — When you mention the “ car- 
riage ” department, do you also refer to the work in 
relation to the registration of cabs and cars ? — Yes ; 
that is what we call the carriage department — the 
officer having the supervision of all the thousands of 
vehicles. I may tell you that another reason why we 
require an additional inspector is that, at present, I 
cannot g - et my proper vacation. I have not had one 
vacation this past twelve months but last Sunday. 

The duties are more critical and responsible than 
those of a station inspector outside. The latter are 
only routine and formal. And our duties are not 
confined to particular hours; we must be always 
there, night and day, and very frequently are called 
in the middle of the night, in reference to telegrams 
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in cypher, which no one can read, or could have the 
facilities for reading. And the inspector in our 
department requires a knowledge of all the ports in 
the kingdom, and to have intelligence to communicate 
with them. 

2969. Mr. Holmes. — I presume the detective force 
generally have no definite hours of duty like the 
other men? — They have not, Sir. We wished to 
mention that in asking for extra pay. 

2970. Chairman. — You must be always on duty 
in fact? — You must be always available. 

2971. Mr. Holmes. — As I understand you, you pro- 
pose that there should be four inspectors instead of 
one ? — Yes. 

2972. What proposition have you to make with 
regard to the acting inspectors ? — To further urge our 
claim for additional inspectors : I think I could men- 
tion other matters to show that even compared with 
other divisions our department requires other inspec- 
tors — requires an additional number of inspectors. 
Now, there is an inspector in charge of a store where 
he has nothing to do but to put in figures, which is 
done by a clerk ; there is an inspector in the carnage 
department whose duties are merely departmental; 
and there is an inspector for the troop, and surely his 
duties are not so responsible as the duties of the 
carriage department. There is an inspector for the 
veterinary department at the North Wall, where the 
supervision is conducted by constables, and there is 
an inspector for the mere totting up of statistics — of 
tables which are furnished and completed from other 
departments. W e have an officer having charge of 
the carriage department, in which is carried on the 
licensing of 2,000 and upwards of vehicles, and more 
than that number of men, and the proper registration 
of those should be carried on by an officer whose 
rank should be at least that of an inspector. 

2973. He is now, I presume, an acting inspector ? — 
He is only a sergeant. 

2974. Chairman. — Would you transfer the useless 
inspectors, as you would call them, to your 
department ? — No, Sir ; we would rather expect or 
wish that the officer who knows the business and fills 
the position at present in the junior rank should be 
promoted. 

2975. Mr. Holmes. — Now, take the case which you 
have just mentioned. You say that the head of the 
carriage department is a sergeant. Would you pro- 
pose that he should be made an inspector, or would you 
give the post to one of the present acting inspectors, 
of whom there are thirteen ? — We would propose that 
the person holding the position should be an inspec- 
tor, and that therefore the person holding it at jiresent 
should be appointed an inspector. 

2976. Then you would wish to put a man who holds 
only the rank of sergeant over the heads of thirteen 
acting inspectors ? — But we would expect that out of 
the thirteen acting inspectors there would be made 
four inspectors. 

2977. In addition to having the sergeant made an 
inspector ? — Yes. 

2978. Then you would have six inspectors, including 
yourself? — Yes, Sir; we would expect that the 
inspector having charge of the department in the 
absence of the superintendent would be the chief 
inspector, and that he should have four under him to 
take charge of critical and important duties outside 
and inside the office. 

2979. If I understand you, you wish, in addition to 
the four under him, auother inspector to be in charge 
of the carriage department ? — Yes. 

2980. So that, including the chief inspector, there 
would be six inspectors, there being five under him ? 
— Yes, six entirely. 

2981. Other witnesses have told us — in fact, Super- 
intendent Corr told us yesterday, that the duties of 
the acting inspectors throughout the service are pre- 
cisely the same as those of the inspectors, and alto- 
gether as responsible, but I presume from your state- 
ment that the duties of the acting inspectors of the 
detective branch are not as responsible as yours, or 
as ouerous ? — Well, they are not, Sir, at present. Of 


course, they do not take charge of the office, except 
two members of the department who take charge iii 
conjunction with me in turn every alternate week ; 
but they take part in the performance of very critical 
duties and inquiries in very important criminal matters 
through the city. They are deputed to follow up 
very critical cases, and of course they must be intel- 
ligent men, and men of long-standing in the service. 
In fact, there are some of them longer in the ser vice 
than a great many inspectors, and passed examina- 
tions with men who are long since inspectors outside. 
I may tell you that at present out of thirteen acting 
inspectors — I am reminded that there are only twelve 
now, there being a vacancy — there are eight of them 
who passed examinations before nineteen men who 
are now inspectors outside, and who passed at these 
examinations. 

2982. That is when those acting inspectors belonged 
to the general force? — Yes, when they were out- 
side. 

2983. < hairman. — But then they made their own 
election to join the detective department rather 
than remain in the ordinary force ? — Some of them 
were sent for and brought into the department 
without any selection on their part — for instance, 
the present Acting Inspector Morrow, and he has a 
brother in the outside force who is an inspector. 

2984. Have you anything further to add on this 
head ? — Well, no, Sir, I think nothing else. 

2985. Kindly deal now with tlie case of the 
sergeants ? — The same applies to the sergeants. The 
sergeants have to take their turn. Of course, pro- 
motion is very slow at present in our department. 

2986. Mr. Holmes — How are men selected for the 
detective branch ? — They are selected by the super- 
intendent consulting other superintendents as to the 
most steady men they have. 

2987. Is it necessary that a constable should be a 
certain time in the service before he is selected, and 
is it necessary that he should have atlained a certain 
class ? — Well, it is not exactly necessary now, because 
if a man of two or three years’ service is met with 
who is considered a smart likely man to turn out a 
good detective — an intelligent man — he is- taken in, 
but he has to undergo a course of training, and if he 
does not turn out what was expected he is sent back 
to his division. 

2988. Have you done with the question of pay 
now ? — Yes, Sir. 

2989. Well, what is the next subject ? — We ask for 
extra pay next, Sir. 

2990. When you say “ extra pay,” do you refer to 
the three months’ gratuity given to the Royal Irish 
Constabulary ? — Yes, Sir; that is included in the extra 
pay for extra duty actually performed, except when 
it is only inconsiderable and too small ; but when a 
man has undergone a good deal of hardship over his 
regular time we think he should be paid for it. For 
instance, if a man is out at night after serving the 
whole day before, as is generally the case, we think 
he should receive some consideration for it. 

2991. Chairman. — Is not your application for 
additional pay founded upon the number and impor- 
tance of your duties ? — Oh, yes, Sir. 

2992. Assuming that you get that additional pay, 
and are put in a better position, do you think you 
have any right to ask for extra pay for extra work ? 
— I don’t think the claim for extra pay for extra 
work would be pressed if our general pay was 
increased. 

2993. And who is to be the judge of the extra 
work except the superintendent who sends the men 
out on the extra duty ? — We don’t want it for every 
one. 

2994. Mr. Morris. — Do you think that the detective 
force should be paid by the hour during the time 
they are sent on extra duty? — I think they are 
paid elsewhere for extra duty. Perhaps our reasons 
for asking for extra pay would rather support our 
claim for an increase of pay, if you allow us to put 
them forward in that view. 

2995. Certainly ? — We do not care whether it is 
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put in as extra pay or any other pay. If we are 
given the London scale of pay, or approximate to it, 
we will be satisfied. We do not like to be exorbitant 
in our demand ; we only want what is in reason ; but 
our duties are certainty very weighty, and we are 
very often engaged on such arduous work that we are 
not at times even allowed the opportunity of getting 
a meal. We are obligee to turn out, and perhaps men 
are sent to a distant pc.it of the country, and they 
may have to go there and return perhaps without an 
opportunity of changing their clothes. 

2996. What the Chairman meant to ask you by the 
question he put to you was this. You put forward 
your demand for better pay than the corresponding 
ranks of the force, on the ground that your duties are 
more important. Well, assuming that you do get 
that additional pay, have you any right to ask for 
extra pay for extra duty when you are already better 
paid than the corresponding ranks. Do you under- 
stand? — Yes, I do, Sir; but we thought that our 
request for extra pay was for our ordinary duty 
alone ; it being so important that we thought we were 
entitled to it. 

2997. Could you by any possibility, as detective 
men, draw the line between “ordinary” duty and 
“ extraordinary ” duty ? Don’t you see yourself, as a 
member of that body, that from the very fact of yours 
being a detective force, you will find it impossible to 
draw the line between what is your “ ordinary ” and 
what is your “ extraordinary ” duty ? My idea is, 
that the very business of a detective officer is nearly 
always an “ extraordinary ” duty ? — Yes, Sir ; it must 
be at all times. We must be ready to turn out at a 
moment’s notice. 

2998. I think that is a very good ground to put 
forward for higher pay ; but I do not think it is a 
ground for asking for extra pay for extra duty ? — 
The reasons, doubtless, do more properly apply to 
an application for an increase of the ordinary pay, and 
I think we may waive the application for extra pay if 
we are given a reasonable increase of pay. 

2999. Chairman. — If you have dealt sufficiently with 
that subject, would you pass on to the next topic of 
your evidence? — Well, in reference to our expenses; 
we often incur expenses in the performance of our 
duties that are never repaid, and that cannot be 
included in any of the accounts of the department. 
We think we should receive some consideration when 
those circumstances arise. We would also ask for 
an increased allowance for plain clothes. 

3000. Mr. Holmes. — What are your allowances at 
present, might I ask ? — 2s. 7 d. a-week for plain clothes ; 
the superintendent and inspector nothing, except an 
allowance for uniform which they must get, although 
they do not wear it; 2s. for gloves, and Id. for 
boots. 

3001. Mr. Morris. — Well, what do you suggest? — 
We ask to be put on like pay, and to be given the 
allowances that the men have who are in a position 
corresponding to ours in London. 

3002. How much have they ? — Is. a-day, and super- 
intendents and inspectors, 151. a-year. 

3003. Thr constables have more than the officers 
under that head ? — They have. I think that that is 
given in lieu of lodgings. I don’t know why ; we 
thought that. 

3004. You suggest that all classes below that of 
inspector should receive Is. a-day ? — Yes, we do. 

3005. And that the inspector should receive what ? 
— 151. a-year ; what they have in London. We have 
to dress as well. The men of the detective depart- 
ment must dress respectably, and they cannot appear 
always in the same dress ; in fact, if they did, they 
would be conspicuous by their appearance. They 
have to attend meetings, races, bazaars, balls, flower 
shows, regattas, and other places of public amuse- 
ment, and, of course, they must appeal - at those 
places suitably dressed. They are required to have 
portmanteaus ready for journeying at any time, and 
their outfit must be as costly and equal to a gentle- 
man’s. 

3006. Chairman. — And they must have varied cos- 


tumes ? — Yes, Sir, which must be very costly ; and 
they cannot get the care of a gentleman’s, be- 
cause they have to often wear them in all weathers 
and for days without taking them off ; or, at least, a 
day aud a night often. 

3007. What is the next head of your evidence ? — 
We compare unfavourably iu the rewards given to 
our men compared with those given to men in other 
divisions. We have known men in other divisions to 
get 101., 51., and even 251. prize rewards for mere dry 
tots. Very frequently we get flattering remarks from 
Judges and grand juries, but the commendation 
amounts to nothing beyond that except 10s. or so. 

3008. The rewards given to the outside force are 
larger than those given to your department ? — Much 
larger, and entirely out of prop artion. 

3009. What subject do you next wish to bring 
before the Committee ? — Well, I think we have nearly 
all exhausted, except that relating to the pensions. 
We don’t press much for the pensions, except in this, 
that we know it would tend very much to pacify the 
young men if the Act of 1867 could be so amended as 
to give them a better pension. It is, of course, a 
great cause of discontent. 

3010. Mr. Holmes. — Are you aware of what the 
London scale of pensions for the metropolitan police 
force is? — Yes, Sir; we believe it to be the same as 
the 1867 Act here. 

3011. No, it is not; it differs somewhat. It is 
somewhat better. It is the same as your Act of 1867 is 
from fifteen to twenty years, but from twenty to 
twenty-five years the increments are by two-fiftieths 
instead of one-fiftieth, so that the London man is in the 
same position after twenty-five years’ service as the 
Dublin men are after thirty years’ service. Then, 
from twenty-five to twenty-eight years’ service, the 
increments go on by one-fiftieth, to the maximum rate, 
namely, two-thirds of the pay ? — I think that would 
satisfy our men. 

3012. I don’t know whether you are aware that 
there was a Bill before Parliament last Session for 
the purpose of applying that scale of pensions to the 
police forces in England and Scotland. That Bill will 
probably be introduced next Session, and if it passes 
in that form I suppose the men here could hardly ex- 
pect that they will be given a better scale of pensions 
than the scale for England and Scotland ? — I don’t 
know, but I think not. I think not. They would not 
ask anything unreasonable, but we expect it would 
give great satisfaction to have whatever pension that 
would be given by Act of Parliament granted with- 
out being curtailed or cut down in any way. We 
know the pensions in the service to have been cur- 
tailed very much, and we ourselves have had instances 
of it in the same way, where men of excellent cha- 
racter retired and their pensions were reduced. I 
think the Chairman knew two of them — Connell, who 
was cut 61. a-year, and Raftery, who was cut 8/., for 
retiring after losing their health. I may add that 
Raftery was discharged in consequence of serious 
injuries received by him while arresting a notorious 
burglar. 

3013. Was the curtailment of their pensions in con- 
sequence of their having unfavourable records against 
them ? — Connell was a man of excellent character, 
and so was Raftery. I never knew a report against 
them in our department. 

3014. Chairman. — You think the men would wish 
to have the full amount of their pension without 
its being affected by previous black marks or punish- 
ments ? — Yes, Sir. 

3015. Mr. Morris. — Upon that subject I wish to 
ask you one or two questions. Suppose two con- 
stables to have served twenty-five years both in the 
force, and that one constable has a great many 
records of punishment against him, aud that he has 
been fined several times, and that he has, perhaps, 
been reduced in grade ; and suppose the other con- 
stable has never during the twenty-five years had a 
single black mark or bad mark against him, and has 
never been degraded, do you think that those two 
men, upon leaving the force, should retire on the 
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same pension ? — Yes ; if they held the same rank on 
retirement, because the man fined was punished for 
his offences, and generally men are very severely 
punished. 

301 G. Do you think that when a man is fined and 
reduced that punishment should be sufficient, provided 
his conduct is subsequently good, that he should get 
a clear receipt? — Yes, Sir. 

3017. You think the punishment should be sufficient 
and final ? — Yes. Generally speaking, it is sufficient. 
Generally speaking, it is very heavy. 

3018. Do you think that when a man is reduced — 
say, from the rank of sergeant to that of constable — 
for some offence, that reduction should be only for a 
period of, say, three years, aud that if his conduct 
was good during three years — exemplary and good 
in the force — that man should, as a matter of fact, 
and without any favour, go back to the position he 
originally occupied, that he should be, in other words, 
reinstated ? — Well, that more applies to the divisions 
outside tlian_to us ; but still we are of opinion that 
he should be reinstated, because reduction for a year, 
or two or three years, would be a considerable 
punishment. 

3019. Do you think it would be conducive to the 
good discipline of the force to have that rule, and 
that it would be a kind of encouragement to men to 
work back again; whereas if degraded altogether, 
and having no chance, they might become reckless ? 
— I think it would give satisfaction, Sir. 

3020. But do you think it would work for the 
benefit of the force ; which way do you think it 
would work. Do you think it would work more 
for the benefit of the force? — I could not be pre- 
pared to speak on that point, because we have no 
experience of it. In our division it seldom or ever 
occurs. 

3021. No experience of what? — No experience of 
reductions in our departmeut ; but as to how men get 
on after reduction, I may say that I know myself a 
few men serving outside in other divisions who were 
reduced, and still remain reduced as constables, and 
I know their character to be excellent since they 
were reduced, and the offences of which they were 
accused were very doubtful. 

3022. How long have they been reduced ? — I 
know some of them have been reduced. 

3023. Chairman. — For trivial offences? — Yes; for 
some offence on the complaint of a civilian, who may 
be is not sufficiently corroborated ; aud it is the belief 
of the service that many of the offences are not so 
aggravated as to entitle the offenders to the punish- 
ment they receive. I may mention that this applies 
more to discipline, which was spoken of more by the 
other men. An offence that is considered to be rather 
severely punished is going into a public-house off 
duty. I think that the men reduced do often turn 
out exemplary characters, aud it is a pity to have 
them reduced for the remainder of their service, 
because they are not only punished during their 
service, but they are punished for life in their 
pensions. 

3024. Mr. Holmes. — And I suppose such punish- 
ment very often makes a man become reckless ? — 
Well, it does, Sir ; they despair. 

3025. Taking into account the general severity of 
the punishment, you think it would be quite sufficient 
by itself, without affecting the pension ? — I think so, 
Sir. The punishment during the reduction is suffi- 
cient, without affecting the pension ; what they have 
lost while they remained reduced should be suffi- 
cient. 

3026. And then when a man is reinstated you would 
have all punishments wiped away, and permit him to 
start with a clean sheet? — Yes, I would, Sir. 

3027. Chairman. — Is there any other subject in 
relation to which you wish to give evidence ? — We 
would ask to be allowed to retire at twenty-five years’ 
service, especially to our department this applies, and 
that the retirement should be compulsory after thirty 
years. 

802&. Voluntary at twenty-five and compulsory at 


thirty? — Yes. In our department the vigorous cam- 
paign that we must perform for twenty-five years 
must necessairly impair a man’s health and mind too, 
as is frequently the case, fighting against odds after 
thieves. It would also prevent the superior posts 
being kept for life and for many years by inactive 
and inefficient men, as is the case, and those posts we 
would expect should be left unquestionably to the 
next best fitted for them. 

3029. It would act as an incentive to promotion ? 
— Yes, to the higher grades ; because when a higher 
grade is reached, the person who has been fortunate 
enough to attain to it will remain there for life if he 
is not compelled to retire, and his duties are very 
frequently performed by those under him. 

3030. But would you compel all ranks, and even 
the ranks of officers, to retire after thirty years’ 
service ? — Yes, Sir ; it is the officers that we would 
expect should be compelled to retire. Of course, it 
would apply to all who retained important posts, to 
the higher officers, because great dissatisfaction is 
occasioned when such posts are retained by inactive 
men. Of course, as a matter of fact, those posts can- 
not be attained to while they are held by ineffective 
men, aud, as is generally the case, the younger 
officers are naturally more effective and more active 
men. When in that way posts in the higher grades 
are kept blocked by ineffective men it creates dis- 
satisfaction. 

3031. Mr. Holmes. — But take the case of a man 
who joined the force at 18 years of age,, he would be 
only 48 after thirty years’ service, and he might be a 
strong, hale man, with a great deal more work in him ; 
would it- not be hard to compel such a man to retire? 
— It might in any other position, but in the Dublin 
metropolitan police force I don’t think it would. The 
doctor of the service gives it as his opinion that a 
man is more or less injured after seven years’ service ; 
on oath he said so before the Commission. His duties 
call him to the worst portions of the city, especially in 
our department, to the haunts of thieves in the worst 
parts of the city frequently, and often with much 
fatigue and abuse as well, physically. 

3032. Do you think that the force generally would 
approve of any such hard-and-fast rule as that all 
men should retire compulsorily after thirty years’ 
service ? — I am sure the force desire it as a body. 

3033. But if they knew that the highest pension 
that they would get after thirty years’ service would 
be only two-thirds of their pay, do you think thej r 
would desire it then? — I think the force in general 
would. Those holding important positions I suppose 
would not; but if after thirty years’ service they 
would get as much as they would at forty, I don’t 
see why they should not retire. 

3034. But still a man might have a great deal of 
work in him after thirty years’ service — he might be 
able to work on until he was forty years in the force, 
and would it not be hard to compel him to retire ? — I 
don’t know, I think not, and I think he should be 
willing to leave the post to some one else better than 
him. 

3035. Mr. Morris. — Suppose a man was to get 
three-fourths of his pay after serving thirty years, 
and that lie would then have the power of retiring if 
he liked upon three-fourths; but suppose he was 
to get full pay by remaining — do you think he would 
lose a fourth of his pay by retiring into idle life — 
what would you expect the majority of men to do ? — 
The majority of men would. 

3036. Would forfeit afourth of their pay and retire 
into private life ? — Yes; I think that a man having 
active duty to do would understand that ho would 
not be fit for it. A man having a quiet position 
would not do that, because I daresay ho would wait 
over longer. 

3087. Chairman. — Would you now, if you desire 
to do so, proceed to the next subject of your 
evidence? — We have not much to say about discipline 
at present, but there is one matter wo would wish to 
mention. We know of a few instances where men 
were punished, or rather men were complained of, by 
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persons who, when they had to swear before a magis- 
trate on those complaints, failed to obtain convictions 
against the parties or officers complained of ; and we 
think that parties bringing complaints against men in 
the service before the Commissioner — whether an 
officer j>r*a civilian — should be obliged to give their 
evidence on oath. 

3038. In all cases ? — Yes ; in all cases. 


3039. Mr. Moiris . — And to personally appear to 
substantiate the charge? — Yes, Sir. 

3040. Are there any cases — without mentioning 
any particular case — are there auy cases of your own 
knowledge in which the Commissioners have decided 
upon a case without the person making the complaint 
appearing? — I don’t remember of my own know- 
ledge. 


Acting Inspector Morrow, examined. 


Mr. Morris . — There is no case in the detective force 
in which the Commissioners have adjudicated upon a 
complaint made by letter or otherwise, without the 
person making the complaint appearing to substan- 
tiate that complaint? — Yes; I know a case in the 
detective division. I know a case in which a man 
went to his bed at 6 o’clock in the morning unaware 
that he had committed any offence. At 11 o’clock 
he was called out of bed, and brought before the 
Commissioners on that report, and reduced. After- 
wards, through the influence of the inspector in 
charge of the division, and other senior officers of the 
department, that man was allowed off with a fine of 
21. That was on the report of an officer in the 
department, and the case was not stated on oath. 

3042. Do you know any case in connection with the 
detective department — confine yourself to that — in 
which the Commissioners have fined or reduced an 
officer of the detective force upon a written or verbal 
complaint, without the person making the verbal or 
written complaint appearing before them to substan- 
tiate the charge? — There is no case, I believe, on 


record in which that was done, but there are cases on 
record where men were reported by their own 
officers. 

3043. I did not at all allude to them. I am alluding 
to the public ? — But what I, Sir, feel strongly on, and 
many men more with me, is that in the case of a man 
whose character is liable to be taken away the 
investigation should be on oath, and that a policeman 
should not be placed in a less enviable position than 
the commonest felon outside. When we go to the 
courts, such as before the Judges, and the Magis- 
trates, and the Recorder to prosecute, the inquiry is 
always conducted on oath, the policeman or officer 
must be sworn, and thus the Court commands respect. 
We therefore think that in inquiries before the Com- 
missioner, a policeman should not be placed in a less 
enviable position than a felon on the street. I would 
wish it, and I have heard the men discuss it, and I 
am sure it is also their desire, that a man making a 
charge against them should do so on oath, the same 
as is done before the Magistrates, Recorder, and the 
Judges, and those Courts always command respect. 


Inspector Smith, re-examined. 


3044. Chairman . — Is there anything’ else that you 
wish to add ? — The married men would like to have 
some allowance given to them for lodgings. They 
understand that it is given in London. 

3045. Mr. Holmes . — I was just going to ask you in 
reference to that. As a matter of fact, it is not given 
in London ; but there are blocks of buildings attached 
to some of the police-stations in London where 
married men are accommodated, for which they are 
required to pay for the accommodation a reasonable 


rent? — We need not urge it when it is not given to 
the London men. 

304G. Acting Inspector Morrow . — But it comes very 
hard on the married men serving in Dublin, especially 
belonging to the detective department, that they 
should be put to so much expense under the head of 
lodgings, as they cannot live in the localities they 
were accustomed to among the humbler people, and 
they must take more expensive lodgings necessarily. 


(. Examination of Inspector Smith resumed.) 


3047. Chairman . — What additional evidence have 
you to offer to the Committee ? — l have nothing to 
add except a word on the question of increase of pa} 7 . 
It is publicly known that the people are opposed to 
us ; in fact, by the public speakers we are denounced 
as the people’s enemies, and it is very difficult to 
perform our duties at present. We have had ex- 
perience, some of us, of the duties in London. They 
are only a pleasure there, for they are assisted there 
by the public, the most respectable people assist them 
and the humble people assist them, and they can do 
their business in any house they go into. Of course, 
the more respectable people and the well-disposed are 
not against us. 

3048. Mr. Morris . — As a matter of fact, I believe 
the police in Dublin, generally speaking, both the 
detective and the other branch of the service, got less 
assistance from the public than in England? — Much 
less, Sir. It requires great perseverance and intel- 
ligence to. succeed in a critical case of either an inquiry 
as to a criminal offence, or the detection of a crime ; 
and although our number seems largo as compared 
with the London force, it is small when divided into 
its proper posts. Wo have several departments to 


carry out. I may mention as a matter of fact, that 
matters affecting the Commissioner when the Com- 
missioner has left his office, and the superintendent of 
my division has also left, I have to attend to. I have 
to receive communciations, no matter how confidential, 
and act upon them in their absence, and no matter 
who the chief superintendent is, a great deal of the 
correspondence to the chief superintendent’s office 
comes to us — it is sent over to us. We are respon- 
sible, as I said before, for the carriage department, 
although the carriage registry office is occupied and 
resided in by one inspector, and the registration is 
carried on by another inspector, outside our depart- 
ment, and, although we have to pay for the eleausing 
and coaling’, repairing and supplying of that office, it 
is an officer outside who occupies it. 

3049. Mr. Holmes . — How do yon mean that you 
•• pay " ? — We jury for the cleansing of it ; we pay 
the servant who is attached to our building, aud it is 
in our accounts. 

3050. Do you mean that there is a deduction made 
from your pay for it ? — Oh, no, Sir. The superinten- 
dent lias to keep the accounts, and to apply to the 
Board of Works for repairs aud supplies of furniture, 
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and such things. In fact, we are responsible for the 
duties performed in it, although it is occupied by an 
officer outside ; and we are responsible that each 
licensed owner of vehicles and licensed driver lives 
in the address for which he is registered, yet we are 
not allowed possession of the registry, and were not 
until after the Phoenix Park outrages, when the ne- 
cessity was seen, allowed access to the registry. 
When there were so many inquiries made in reference 
to vehicles it was ordered to be left with us each 
evening. 

3051. The authorized list of vehicles? — The 
registry book in which all the licensed parties are re- 
gistered. We are also responsible for the licensing 
of all pawnbrokers, and at present there are fifty- 
seven in the city, and we have to carry out the 
Habitual Criminals’ Act in Dublin, and there is a very 
large number of habitual criminals in Dublin : since 
1871 there were 2,175 living in the city, and on an 
average there is always at a time about fifty living in 
this city. Then we have out of our number two men 
for staff duty — they are always required ; we have 
two clerks out of our strength, and we have a num- 
ber of men appointed for special duties — staff duty, 
for keeping the division supplied with coal, and such 
things. We have to watch the arrival and departure 
of boats at the North Wall ; there are always two 
men alone at that. 

3052. Are not those duties which you have just 
now mentioned part of the ordinary duties of the 
detective force ? — I think not, compared with the cor- 
responding detective force in London. I don’t think 
they employ men for that purpose. 

3053. I allude to what you have just mentioned 
about the men having to watch the arrival and de- 
parture of boats at the North Wall ? — Oh, yes ; 
that is. 

3054. That is clearly part of the ordinary duties of 
a detective ? — Yes ; I did not mention those as being 
an imposition on the division. I only mentioned them 
to show that a great many extraneous matters do 
come to us when the chief superintendent does not 
belong to the department. Before this the chief 
superintendent did belong to the department. 
Official documents coming to the chief superinten- 
dent, if they require critical handling — or delicate 
matters of any kind — they would come to the detec- 
tive department ; in fact, everything of a doubtful 
meaning or character would be sent to the Superin- 
tendent of the Detective Department, and in his ab- 
sence I have to act. All telegrams come to us, and 
all communications from abroad come to us. 

3055. And is it the case that tire chief superinten- 
dent was always, until the last appointment, a mem- 
ber of the detective force? — No, Sir ; but the chief 
superintendent before the present was, but his pre- 
decessor again was not. But we feel at all times, 
when the chief superintendent does not belong to us, 
that we get a great deal of business which, properly 
speaking, should be transacted by the chief superin- 
tendent. 

3056. Mr. Morris. — Well, now leaving out small 
matters, and supposing you confine yourself to the 
three particular grievances — if I may call them so — 
of which you complain. I suppose you consider that 
one of those would be that you ought to have re- 
ceived some consideration for your extra work during 
the last three years ? — Yes, Sir. 

3657. Another is that the Pension Act of 1867 
ought to be amended ? — Yes, Sir. 

3058. And the third is that the detective force 


ought to receive somewhat better pay than the ordi- 
nary force? — Yes. 

3059. Chairman. — And more rapid promotion? - 
Yes. 

3060. Those are the principal things you com- 
plain of ? — Yes ; in fact, they might be called the 
three “ P’s ” — increase of pay, extra pay, and promo- 
tion. The men have mentioned to me, some of them, 
that they consider, in reference to the question of 
promotion, that I did not dwell sufficiently upon the 
fact of the slowness of promotion in the department ; 
and as an example of that, I may tell the Committee 
that there are some men in our department now who 
passed examinations and were acting as clerks in our 
department before men who are at present inspectors 
outside. For instance, one of those men, Murphy, 
acted as a clerk in our department prior to the man 
who succeeded him, and that man is an inspector 
outside for some time, because he left our department. 
Intelligent men coming into our department expect 
that they will be benefited, but after a time they get 
dissatisfied on finding that promotion is so slow, and 
it is not a sufficient inducement to retain intelligent men 
after they have learned their duties as detective 
officers. 

3061. Mr. Morris. — Don’t you think, supposing the 
pay of the detective department was increased, it would 
meet that case? — It would, Sir, along with promotion. 
We would expect some more inspectors appointed in 
the department. Of course, the appointment of ad- 
ditional inspectors will affect the other men, in that it 
will take from some of the lower grades. Of course, 
that will create a wholesome current of promotion. 

3062. Mr. Holmes. — You want an increase of pay 
and more rapid promotion, by the appointment of ad 
ditional inspectors ? — Yes ; we have some very intel- 
ligent men in the department who are fifteeen years 
in the service, and yet they are only constables ; pro- 
motion is so slow with us. 

3063. Does it often happen that when a man has 
joined the detective force he leaves it in consequence 
of the prospect being so bad ? — It does, Sir. 

3064. And does he go back to the general force ? — 
He does. 

3065. Or does he leave the service ? — He goes, as 
a rule, back to the general force. 

3066. Can you give us any instances of that ? — We 
can. We know at present a man in the general 
force, stationed at Kingstown, named Kennedy, who 
left last year. 

3067. He left your force? — He did, Sir. 

3068. What rank did he hold? — That of con- 
stable. 

3069. And what rank has he now ? — He is a con- 
stable still, Sir-. 

3070. Mr. Morris. — The proportion of officers in 
London in the detective department stands as 185 is 
to 85? — If I am right, all the members of that 
department are inspectors in the detective depart- 
ment proper ; and they have local men along with them. 

3071. Of first, second, and third class constables 
there are 85 ; of sergeants there are 150 ; of inspectors 
there are 44 ; and of superintendents 1 ? — Yes, Sir. 

3072. That is, 185 officers to 85 men ? — But they 
do not correspond with us. We correspond only with 
the Scotland Yard men. There are men from local 
divisions included in the numbers you have named. 
I think we have now given all our reasons for an 
increase of pay and for promotion, and I do not think 
there is anything else that I would wish to add to 
the evidence I have already given. 


Acting Inspector Mokrow, re-examined. 


3u78. Chairman . — I understand you wish to make 
a statement in reference to the evidence you gave the 
Committee a short time since ? — Yes, Sir. I should 
add, in justice to the present Commissioners, that it 
was not they who inflicted that fine. The case I 


referred to occurred before the present Commissioners 
were appointed, or came into office. But I know a 
case that occurred in the time of. the present Com 
missioners also, and it is on that account that I wish 
to bring it forward. 
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8071. And do you wish that case brought forward 
which occurred before the time of the present Com- 
missioners ? — In justice I think it should be brought 
forward. I cannot see what objection a man making 
a complaint can have to making it on oath. I know 
the case of two men who were brought before the Com- 
missioners, and fined on the complaint of their super- 
intendent, Those men would not get any hearing in 
their defence, but afterwards the fines had to be can- 
celled, for the men took other remedy in the matter. 
Those fines were remitted in consequence of the steps 
they took. The superintendent, finding that he could 
not stand by his conduct after getting the men lined, 
had to bring the sheet and also the men back 
again, and the}' went before the Chief Commissioner, 
Colonel Lake, the same men, and the pay sheet, and 
those fines were cancelled. 

3075. What was the amount of the fiues? — 10s. 

3076. What is the remedy that you would suggest 
for that? — The remedy I suggest for that is that any 
man who makes a complaint against another man 
should do so on oath, the same as in a Court of 
Justice. 

3077. Mr. Morris . — Would you have the inquiry 
held privately before the Commissioners, or in open 
court before the public? — Before the Commissioners 
if they like. I hold that no man has a right to 


be fined, reduced, or degraded unless the evidence 
convicting him is on oath. The' Commissioners sit 
much the same as a Court. I hold that a great deal 
of these reports would never occur if they had to be 
proved on oath. There is a strong feeling also, I wish 
to add, that promotion in the detective department 
should be by seniority when qualified. 

3078. And you think that is the opinion of the 
force ? — Yes ; J can prove it. I am elected by thirty- 
four men out of the detective department to give it as 
their opinion unanimously that promotion in the 
detective department should be made by seniority. 

8079. Chairman . — Without examination ? — There 
is no necessity for an examination if a man is proved 
qualified. It is an understood thing that there is no 
man in the detective department but is qualified for 
promotion, and it ought not at the same time to he 
left to pick and choice. 

Acting Inspector Morrow, Sergeant Murphy, 
Acting Sergeant Graham, First-rate Constable John 
Dowd, and Constable Michael M‘NalIy having - each 
been asked by the Chairman whether they concurred 
in and whether they wishfed to add to theevidence given 
before the Committee by Inspector Smith, replied 
that they entirely concurred in it and regarded it as 
amply sufficient, as putting forward their case. 


[The Committee then adjourned to Tuesday, the 3rd October,’ 1882.] 


Fourteenth Day. — 3rd OCTOBER, 1882. 

Present : 

Mr. J . W. O’Donnell, Mr. George Morris, D.L., and Mr. It. W. A. Holmes. 


Captain J. W. Nott-Bowek, Chief Constable of Liverpool, examined. 


8080. Chairman . — Where do you reside ? — At 
Liverpool ; I am chief constable there. 

3081. How long have you been in that position? — 
1 have been for a year there. Prior to that I was 
for three years chief constable at Leeds. 

3082. M r. Holmes . — Captain Bower, we have already 
had before us District Superintendent Walker, of 
file London metropolitan police, with the view of 
instituting a comparison between the police system 
here and the police system in London. But it has 
since occurred to us that probably a more fitting- 
comparison would be between the police force of a 
city like Liverpool and the police system here ; and 
on that ground we requested the authorities here to 
ask the Watch Committee at Liverpool to allow you 
to attend to give evidence at this inquiry. Well, we 
would like that you should give us some information 
upon the following matters — the number and organi- 
zation of the police force in Liverpool ; from what 
sources of taxation its cost is maintained; the 
rates of pay ; the rates of pension ; the manner in 
"'Inch promotion is regulated, and the manner in 
which discipline is enforced, and mattex - s of that kind. 
^ e would be glad if you would kindly commence by 
telling us the number and organization of the force 
under your control ? — The present number of the force 
is 1,329 men. It is constituted, as you may be aware, 
under the Municipal Corporations Act, and the 
responsible body for it are the Watch Committee of 
the Corporation. They, however, delegate the whole 
of their powers in matters of discipline to me. I have 
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the selection of candidates for the force, and I have 
all promotions and appointments to the higher ranks, 
and all punishments, in fact, discipline generally, in my 
hands. 

3083. When you say that the management of the 
force is controlled by the Municipal Corporations Act, 
may I ask you, is that a special Act for Liverpool ? — • 
No, it is not. 

3084. Then to what Act do you refer 1 — 5 & 6 
Win. IY, cap. 76, as amended last Session. 

3085. Can you give us the numbers of the various 
grades in your force? — If I may commence at the 
bottom of the force, I may say that we have 1,143 
constables, and they are divided into five classes of 
variable numbers. A constable on joining is appointed 
as a fourth-class constable, and his pay is 26s. 8 d. We 
have the 8 d. specially added, in order to meet the 
superannuation stoppage — for which there is a special 
vote from the Corporation — so that the man receives 
his 26s. clear. After one year’s service in that class 
with good conduct a man is promoted to the rank of 
third-class constable, and he then receives 27 s. 10(7. 
a-week — the 10(7. being the superannuation stoppage. 
After two years’ total service with good conduct, and 
one year in the third class, a man is promoted to the 
second-class, and receives 28 s. 10(7. a-week. The rank 
of first-class constable a man attains after s6ven years’ 
service. 

3086. Chairman . — That is seven years from their 
joining the force ? — Yes ; the conditions for promotion 
to the rank are that they must have seven years 
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Captain J. W. service, and five years of that must lie free from any 
Not t-Bow er. re ports for misconduct of a serious nature, and they 
3 Oct 1882. must efficient constables in the discharge of their 
• '* ' duty. We are very particular about that. A man is 

not considered to have any claim to go to the first 
class unless he is. reported on by his superintendent 
as being thoroughly efficient. Then there is one other 
higher class that we call the merit class. 

8087. Mr Morris. — You say seven years’ service in 
the second class ? — After seven years’ total service. 

3088. And after five years without any misconduct 
he gets promotion to the first class ? — Yes. 

3089. May I ask you if getting drunk is considered 
a bar to promotion in the force ? — Yes, if within the 
prescribed period. 

3090. If he got drunk within the period of five 
years that you have mentioned — that would be a bar ? 
— Yes, that would stop his promotion. 

3091. Mr. Holmes.- — One offence of drunkenness 
would stop his promotion ? — Yes, that would stop his 
promotion. In fact, a first offence of any kind, if it 
were sufficiently serious to be entered in his conduct- 
book, would stop a man’s promotion. In reference to 
the merit class, I may mention that it is a class to 
which I promote men if they have done something 
peculiarly meritorious, and its peculiar nature and 
limited extent may be learned from the fact, that out 
of the whole number of constables in the force there 
are only eight constables in the merit class. They 
receive an extra allowance of Is. 6 cl. a-week, which 
brings their total actual pay up to 30s. 6d. They 
receive 31s. 4 d . ; but the 10(Z. is stopped for the super- 
annuation allowance. 

3092. I perceive that the number of. constables in 
your force bears a very large proportion to the 
number of the whole force ? — Yes, it does. We have 
no sergeants. 

3098. Will you now kindly give us the numbers in 
the other grades ? — I think that perhaps with regard 
to the officers I had better begin at the top, with the 
next officers in rank to myself. There are two chief 
superintendents, and those two chief superintendents 
are in charge of four divisions. Each of them takes 
charge of one “ Dock ” and one “ Town ” Division. 
There are the North Town and the North Dock 
Divisions, and the South Town and South Dock 
Divisions. They have each charge of two divisions. 
One of them receives 5001. a-year, and the other 
receives 3751. a-year. Then there is another chief 
superintendent of the detective department. His 
pay is 500/. a-year. 

3094. Have they any allowances ? — Some of them 
have. The next highest rate of pay is in the case of 
the Chief Clerk in my office. He is rated as a police 
constable, he ranks really as a chief superintendent, 
but his title is that only of Chief Clerk, and he 
receives 325/. a-year. The clerk in charge of the 
accounts gets 295/. a-year. The next in rank is the 
Superintendent of the River Police. He has charge of 
an independent division of river police, and his pay is 
275/. a-year. 

3095. Chairman. — Is he the Chief Superintendent ? 
— Well, we rate him as superintendent, but he has 
the chief charge of his own division. The next 
officer is the Superintendent of the Police Fire 
Brigade, at 250/. Then comes an officer that we call 
the Detective Storekeeper. He is, jaactically, the 
Chief Clerk of the Detective Department, and he has 
also charge of any valuable property which comes 
into the hands of the detectives. His salary is 200/. 
a-year. 

3090. Mr. Holmes. — Would you allow me to men- 
tion to you that our inquiry here is only concerned 
with the force proper, and not with the clerical staff ? 
— The reason I was mentioning these different officers 
was, so that you would not be under a misappre- 
hension as to the total number of our force, and its 
actual constitution; because in the numbers 1 have 
given you all these officers are included. 

W&7. Mr. Morris , — And then probably if there 
was my change contemplated in the constitution of 
mr \mwi force, it might be useful to have these 


details recorded? — Quito so. Then there are six 
superintendents, and they receive 180/. a-year each ; 
and I should here say, with regard to them, that their 
position is a peculiar, if not a unique, one, for I don’t 
think there is another police force in existence that 
has officers in an exactly like position. There are 
three of them under each of the chief superinten- 
dents, and they do duty in both the Dock and Town 
Divisions. We carry on our work on an eight hours’ 
system, and each of the superintendents goes on with 
the men for an eight hours’ turn of duty, during which 
time each takes charge of, and is responsible for, his 
divisions to the Chief Superintendent. Then there 
are two detective inspectors who receive the same 
pay as the superintendents, 180/. a-year. There is 
the Governor of the main bridewell — which is certified 
as a gaol for three-day prisoners, which is also pecu- 
liar to Liverpool. He has a salary of 180/. There 
is a storekeeper at 150/. a-year ; a coroner’s beadle at 
150/. ; two public-house inspectors at 150/. ; an in- 
spector of badge porters at 150/. ; a deputy -superin- 
tendent of the fire brigade at 140/. ; three detective 
inspectors at 130/., and an inspector of cars at 180/. 
Those may be said to be all the special ranks. Then 
we have eight first-class inspectors at 120/. each ; 
twenty-seven second-class inspectors at 114/.; 
twenty-four third-class at 40s. Ad. a-week ; thirty- 
five fourth-class at 30s. 8<Z. ; seven detectives at 
37s. Ad. ; nine detectives at 34s. 2d. ; fourteen bride- 
well keepers at 34s. 2cZ. ; twenty-one bridewell 
keepers at 31s. lOd. ; seven detectives at 30s. 10 d.; 
and six assistant clerks at 29s. 10<Z. I think that 
completes the constitution of the police force of 
Liverpool. 

3098. Mr. Morns. — About how many is the number 
of your detective force — officers and men ? — The 
number of the detective force varies in Liverpool, 
because we have a large number of men whom we 
employ temporarily, but I think, speaking roughly, 
that it would be about fifty or sixty men. Of course, 
there is very heavy detective work in Liverpool. 

3099. Is the detective force in Liverpool a separate 
force? — Oh, no; it is simply a separate department. 

3100. I mean, is it a separate department of the 
force ? — Yes, it is a separate department ; we have a 
certain number of officers, as I mentioned in the list I 
gave you just now, who are receiving special rates of 
pay, and in addition to that we take men out of the 
ordinary ranks of the force and pnt them, when 
required, into the detective department to aid in 
caraying on its work. 

3101. Mr. Holmes. — Do they get additional pay? — 
They receive no additional pay ; they get an 
allowance for plain clothes while employed on detec- 
tive duty. They are put on the strength of the 
detective department, and in that way we are afforded 
a means of testing their capacity, and if they are 
found efficient, smart, intelligent men, they succeed 
to permanent positions in that department when 
vacancies occur, with, of course, higher rates of pay. 

3102. How many divisions are there in the Liver- 
pool police district?— Six divisions. 

3103. Are those divisions distinguished by letters, 
as is the case here and in London? — No, they are 
not; we have the North Town Division and the South 
Town Division ; and the North Dock Division and the 
South Dock Division ; the river police and the depart- 
mental staff, which includes the detective force, the 
officers of the fire brigade, and others employed on 
miscellaneous duties. 

3104. I presume that the fourth-class inspectors 
correspond with our sergeants here, that they are 
the active officers of the force ? — Yes,, they do, except 
that their sections would be larger, and there would 
be a larger number of men under each section 
inspector; as you have noticed before this, the number 
of superior officers is rather small. 

8105. Then do your first-class constables corre- 
spond more to the sergeants? — Wo have really no 
officers that correspond with your sergeants : our 
inspectors do the same duty that the sergeants do, in 
so far as that they have charge of a section ; but the 
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sections are very much larger, and of course they are 
not able to exercise so close a supervision over the 
men as the sergeants would do. 

310G. Would you kindly state how many barracks 
or station-houses there are in Li verpool ? — We have 
twenty police stations, but there is only one of these 
where single men live ; but we have bridewell 
keepers, and they can bring in other men of the force 
and keep them as lodgers. These bridewell keepers 
are, as a rule, married men, and occasionally they 
take in policemen as lodgers. 

3107. Where are the other single men accommo 
dated ? — They are accommodated in the central station 
section-house or in private lodgings. 

3108. Mr. Morris. — How many have you living in 
the section-house? — At present there are fifty-nine 
men living there, but we have accommodation for 
seventy. 

3109. Mr. Holmes. — Where do the rest of the force . 
live ? — The rest of the force live in private lodgings 
and private houses. 

3110. What is the population of Liverpool within 
the police area? — At the last census it was 548,649 
I suppose that we might add somewhere about 5,000 
or 6,000 since the census was taken. 

3111. Are the men in your force allowed to marry 
at any period of their service ? — They are. 

3112. Is a large proportion of the force composed 
of married men ? — Yes, a large proportion are married 
men. 

3113. I think you said that only about fifty men 
are accommodated in the central station section- 
house? — Well, the average is larger than that. I 
mentioned fifty-nine as the present number. 

3114. Are they charged rent for their accommo- 
dation ? — Yes, they are charged rent. They pay Is. 
a-week. 

3115. Chairman. — What does the accommodation 
consist of? — The Is. a-week provides them with 
nothing but lodging - , coal, and light. 

3116. And has each man more than one room ? — 
No ; they are accommodated in dormitories. 

3117. Mr. Holmes. — Are the rest of the married 
and single men not provided with accommodation? — 
No. 

3118. And are they granted no lodging allowance? 
— None whatever. 

3119. Must a man who is in a particular division 
live within his district of section? — Well, we have no 
hard and fast rule to that effect. The orders are that 
every man is to report his residence, and he is to live 
in such a place as I may direct. As a matter of fact, 

I may state that we do not allow the men to live at 
inconvenient distances ; but, as I have said, we have 
no hard and fast rule that -they are to live in their 
sections, or divisions. 

3120. Do you inspect the lodgings or houses where 
your men live? — No, I do not; but by having a 
registry of their houses I have a check on them, and 
can see that the}’ live in respectable streets. If a man 
went to live in a street, and I did not approve of the 
place, I should order him to change his place of 
lodging. 

3121. I suppose that every man who conducts him- 
self well can expect to i-j.se from the lower ranks to, at 
any rate, the rank of a first-class constable ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

3122. Are men promoted from the ranks of con- 
stable to the higher ranks ? — They are. With one 
exception, all the superior officers have risen from the 
ranks of the force. 

3123. But in consequence of the great number of 
constables of course a large number of men who join, 
no matter how well they conduct themselves during 
their service, must be content to remain first-class 
constables until they retire ? — Clearly. 

3124. And therefore it comes to this — that most of 
the men of your force are practically content to 
remain in the service with a pay of 29s. 10-/.. that is 
to say, unless in the case of an exceptionally intelli- 
gent man ? — Quite so. 

3125. How is the cost of maintaining the Liverpool 
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police force provided — is it entirely from local funds, or 
is it aided by the State ? — The cost of the maintenance 
of the force falls primarily on the local rates ; but on 
the certificate of efficiency from the Home Secretary, 
granted on the Report of the Government Inspector 
of Police for the Northern Division, the Treasury 
refunds half the total expenditure in pay and in 
clothing of the town force. 

3126. Are you able to say what the total amount of 
the cost of the maintenance of the force came to last 
year? — I am not at present. I will forward it to 
you. 

3127. Mr. Morris. — But then, practically, one-half 
is borne by the ratepayers and one-half by the 
Government ? — That is so. Yes. 

3128. Do the hackney carriage licence fees go in 
aid of the local taxation. in Liverpool? — I conclude 
they do, but that is not within my knowledge, as the 
hackney carriage department is separate from the 
police in Liverpool. Though we have a police in- 
spector of cars, there is another inspector superior to 
him who is not a policeman at all. It is a separate 
department under the Corporation. 

3129. Does the amount received for the licences of 
hackney cars go in aid of the maintenance of the 
police force ? — It is not credited in any way to the 
police force. 

3130. Chairman. — You have no police carriage 
department ? — Not solely police. 

3131. Mr. Morris. — Does the sum received from 
pawnbrokers’ licences also go in aid of the local rates ? 
— I believe so. 

3132. Mr. Holmes. — As the men, for the most part, 
have to provide their own lodgings, I presume you 
can give us very little information as to their cost of 
living ? — I think I can give you the average cost of 
the lodgings, as I happen to have made some inquiries 
on the subject some short time ago. I find that for 
the ordinary cottage in which a constable resides — a 
four-roomed cottage — the rent is from 5s. 6 d. to 
7s. Gd. a-week, free of taxes. Rents are very high in 
Liverpool. I also find that a single constable has 
to pay for lodging accommodation — for one room 
and the ordinary attendance — from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 
a-week. 

3133. Now, if a constable took a whole house, 
would he be allowed to let part of it to lodgers ? — 
Yes, he would. 

3134. Can you give us any idea of what the cost 
of living would be. Of course, as the men do not 
live together, you cannot say anything about the 
cost of messing, except of the single men who are 
at the Central Station ? — No ; except, as you say, in 
the Central Station. I can tell you what the cost of 
messing is there. The lodging, of course, I have 
mentioned as coming to Is. a-week. There is a 
charge of 9d. a-week for servant. I take these 
figures, I may mention, approximately, or, rather, 
from the cost of one week, but that week would 
present a fair average of the cost. A charge of 1-7. 
for washing, Id. for newspapers, Id. for mess utensils, 
and os. for a week’s messing, that is, for dinner only. 
The men have their own lockers, and they provide 
themselves with their own breakfasts and teas, for 
which meals the men get whatever they like. The 
total cost for a week in the section-house was as 
follows: — For fifty-nine men to the City Treasurer, 
21. 19s. for lodging ; 21. 11s. Gd. for servants’ wages ; 
6s. 8 d. washing ; 3s. 5 gd. cleaning material ; 3s. 9d. 
newspapers ; mustard, pepper, 3s. ; fish. 6s. : potatoes, 
vegetables, &c., 1/. 3s.: and meat, 11/. 17s. lOJd. 
At the present time they are paying 8-/. a pound for 
beef; and 9d. a pound for mutton. Vegetables, of 
course, just now are very cheap, and they are buying- 
potatoes at Is. a score of pounds, while they are at 
other times at from 2s. to 8s. 

3135. Does that estimate include the entire cost of 
living ? — No ; it does not include the cost of breakfast 
and tea, because each man gets what he likes for 
those meals himself. 

3136. Mr. Morris. — What is the total cost for fifty- 
nine men per week?— 19/, 13s. 3d. 

X 2 
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Captain J. W. 

Not t-Bow er. 3137, Mr. Holmes. — And that includes rent of who do not receive residences get no allowance, 
8 Oct. 1882. barracks, cost of servants, and of the men’s dinners ? for it is considered that the officer who lives in a 
— Yes, and their coal and light ; and it also includes station is doing a certain amount of extra duty to 
the washing of the sheets and table-cloths, but not the public which compensates the public for the 
the men’s private washing. expense of the lodgings. 

3138. Are the men required to provide themselves 3157. Will you now kindly mention the allowances 

with plain clothes ? — They are ; yes. given to the men in addition to their pay ? — There are 

3139. At their own cost? — Yes; that is, with the really no allowances of any importance. The super- 

exception of the men employed in the detective intendents receive two guineas a-year for hats and 
department or on duty in plain clothes, when they get boots. That allowance seems to be given in pur- 
a special allowance. suance of an old custom. That is the only allowance 

3140. Can you tell me what the amount of that that I could mention. 

allowance is? — In the case of constables on special 3158. Perhaps you will now give an account of the 
duty and the clerks it is 3s. a-week. duties of the men — of the duties which are performed 

3141. In addition to their pay? — Yes. by the constables who form the great majority of the 

3142. Their pay is the same as that of the other force? — They do eight hours a-day duty, 

constables? — Yes; and detective officers receive 4s. 3159. That is to say, the day is divided into three 

a-week. tours? — Yes; it is divided into three tours, of eight 

3143. Chairman. — When on or off duty? — Yes, hours each tour. 

when on or off duty. If they do not receive 3160. Mr. Morris. — Does a man continue on duty 
uniform they receive a payment in lieu of uniform, for the whole eight hours without any intermission ? 
I ought to have mentioned that all ranks of the — Yes. We have, I may mention, an arrangement 
force receive GcZ. a-week in lieu of boots, detective by which we just allow them to draw off into one of 
and uniform officers alike. tiie stations to get some refreshments when they are 

3144. Mr. Holmes.— Do you think that that sum is on duty, at about the middle of the tour of duty, but 

sufficient to provide boots ? — It is not sufficient. that amounts to only a few minutes. Practically, they 

3145. Chairman. — Is that 4s. to detectives on or off are on duty for the whole eight hours. 

duty permanent? — Yes ; if they do not get uniform 3161. Mr. Holmes. — When a man is off duty can he 
they receive the allowance I have mentioned the regard his time as his own, or must he hold himself 
same as if it were pay. in readiness for any emergency? — He can call his 

3146. Mr. Holmes. — I presume that the men of the time his own in the city, but he is not allowed to 

detective force proper are not supplied with uniforms ? leave the city without permission. lie can wear plain 

— They are not. clothes, and go where he likes in the city, or he can 

3147. And that 4s. is in lieu of uniform? — Yes. stop in his own house; but he is not permitted to 

3148. Well, with reference to that allowance, do leave the city without special leave. 

you think it is sufficient to meet their wants in the 3162. But it does practically amount to this, that 
supply of plain clothes? — I think it is sufficient to when a man has put in eight hours duty, he can look 
meet their wants in lieu of uniform. Of course, other upon the remaining sixteen as his own? — Yes. 
men have to be provided with plain clothes as well. 3163. And if a married man, he can go to his home 
We only consider it sufficient to clothe them while without having practically any call upon him, or being 

they are on duty, and it is not of course intended to required to turn out for duty again for sixteen hours ? 

meet the cost of the whole of their clothing. — Yes. 

3149. Of course, all men requiring to wear uniform 3164. Do they take the duty alternately day and 

are supplied with that uniform free of cost ? — Yes. night ? — Of course, some men have to do more night 

3150. Will you now kindly tell us what they are duty than others, because we have a certain number 

supplied with in the way of uniform ? — They are of men on detective duty who do, practically, nothing- 

supplied with one tunic, two pairs of trousers, great"' but day duty ; and we have also a certain number of 

coat, a helmet, and a mackintosh cape; that would picked men, called day sections, who are picked, 

be the whole of the annual issue of clothing. steady, and experienced men, whom we require for 

3151. How many pairs of boots do you suppose duty in regulating the traffic and doing work of that 

that a constable, on an average, wears out in the important nature in the streets. An ordinary con- 

year ? — I think two pairs of good boots. stable on joining would have more night duty than 

3152. And what would be the cost of a pair of day for some time ; but as far as possible every man 

good boots in Liverpool? — Well, I should say 17s. gets his turn of day and night duty, and we have a 
or 18s. system by which the tours are changed. 

3153. And, of course, a man would have to pay 3165. But you have not alternate months of day 

for the repairing- of them? — Yes, certainly. and night duty? — No. 

3154. Do you think that the 6 d. a-week is suffi- 3166. When a policeman makes an arrest cr 
cient ? — It does not meet the whole cost. Until arrests, and has charges to bring before a magis- 
quite recently boots were supplied to the men, and, trate, is it in his own time he has to follow those 
of course, buying them by contract, they were ob- charges to the magistrate’s court ? — We allow him 
tained more cheaply ; but tire men, when it was put time off for that — that is, a policeman on a night beat, 
to them, preferred procuring their own boots and get- 3167. When does the night beat commence ? — At 
ting this allowance, and it was accordingly given to 9 o’clock. 

them. 3168. And when does it end? — At 5 o’clock. In 

3155. Now, as we have begun evidence on the the case of a man who has to appear in court in the 

question of allowances, we may as well continue - morning — the magistrates sit at 11 o’clock — the 
that subject ; and, first of all, I would ask you, are inspector of his section would send him off duty at 
the men, single or married, who live in lodgings, 3 o’clock, and by that means give him an opportunity 
given any allowance for fuel and light? — No, none, of resting before he goes to the court ; and the man 
We have a certain number of men who receive free on the adjoining beat has to take charge of the 
residences. There are a certain number of the absent man’s duty. He has to what we call “ double” 
superior officers who receive them, the two chief his beat. That is, for instance, if that man would, 
superintendent, three superintendents, the superin- in walking his beat, pass a certain point once on a 
tendent of the fire brigade, the Governor of the half-hour beat, he would, when his beat would be 
bridewell, and the resident bridewell keepers — that “ doubled,” only pass that point once an hour instead, 
is, about one-lialf the total number of bridewell 3169. Chairman. — Of course, when a constable 
keepers who receive free residences, including coal brings a case to the police-court, he has to wait 
and gas. until that case is disposed of, temporarily or perma- 

3156. Are the residences found for them, or do nently? — Yes. 

they receive an allowance? — The residences are 3170. How many courts sit in Liverpool? — There 
found for them, and the officers of the same ranks are generally three courts sitting. There is only one 
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stipendiary magistrate, but there are three magis- 
trates’ courts sitting every day. 

3171. Separate courts? — Yes. In one court the 
stipendiary magistrate sits ; in another, the coroner 
always sits. He is a borough magistrate, and acts. 
He is a solicitor also. He acts as a deputy stipen- 
diary magistrate. He sits every day, and takes all 
the drunkards’ cases. Then there is a third court, 
which sits under the presidency of two local magis- 
trates, and they dispose of summons cases. 

3172. Are they lawyers? — No. 

3173. IIow many assaults are there before the 
stipendiary magistrate, on an average, every day ?■ — 
Last year there were 64 assaults on women and 
children, 803 assaults on the police, and 1,013 common 
assaults. 

3174. Is that in one court? — No, that would be in 
’ the three courts. I could not distinguish the numbers 

that go into each Court. 

3175. That number is for the three courts, you 
say ? — Yes. 

3176. What would be the average period of deten- 
tion of a constable who has charges to be disposed, of 
by the magistrates ? — I should think about two hours 
would be the average time. 

3177. But I suppose a man has often to remain 
longer than that ? — Yes, he might ; but, on the other 
hand, he might occasionally get away after waiting- 
only half-an-hour or so. 

3178. What hours do the magistrates sit ? — From 
11 o’clock until the business is disposed of. 

3179. Is there no fixed hour for rising? — No, Sir; 
there is no fixed hour for rising-. 

3180. Mr. Holmes. — From what class do the re- 
cruits of your force principally come? — A Yell, from 
almost every class. We get a very large number 
of men — and very good men, too — from the fisher- 
men of the Isle of Man. W e have a great number 
of the sons of small Scotch farmers, from the northern 
parts of Scotland, and also fishermen from Shetland. 
Of course, we have a large number of English 
labourers, artizans, and soldiers. I have had a great 
number of soldiers. There are, I think, about 250 
Irishmen in the force. 

3181. Have those Irishmen been in the police 
forces of this country ? — Some of them have, but I 
have been refusing them within the last year. I 
have been refusing men coming from the police forces 
in Ireland unless I have received some very good 
reason for their leaving. I have had quite a number 
of applications within the last few weeks. 

3182. Does admission to the force rest with you ? 
— Yes, it does, entirely. 

3183. Do you find that soldiers make good police- 
men ? — I find this in the case of a soldier, that if I 
can get him to keep sober for about twelve months, 
he will turn but an excellent man. I find, generally, 
that soldiers are either very good or very bad. A 
great number of soldiers join, and I find that the 
extra amount of freedom they get, through not being 
so constantly watched as when in the army, makes 
many of them come to grief in a very short time, 
through taking to drink. 

3184. Do the men as a rule look forward to making 
the police service their home ; I mean in the way of 
a permanent occupation ; or do they simply join it 
with the intention of leaving it in a little while ? — I 
am afraid a great many do the latter, especially 
artizans — Englishmen who have got good trades. I 
am afraid they do join the police service with a view 
to simply tiding over a slackness of work. But the 
other men I have mentioned — the fishermen and 
small farmers, or the labouring men — they generally 
join with a view to sticking to the force, and on that 
account, though more trouble in training, I prefer 
getting them. 

3185. In the hope that they intend to make the 
force their means of livelihood? — Yes. 

3186. From your experience, when would you say 
that men cease to be efficient policemen — after how 
many years’ service ? — I would put it down at twenty- 
nve years as the most you could expect. 


3187. Chairman. — No matter at what age a man Captain J. W. 

might join ? — No matter at what age a man might Nott-Bowcr. 
join. When I say that, I do not, however, refer to n — ~ 

those men who may have been fortunate enough to 3 0ct -*- 1382 - 
rise to the higher ranks of the service. I have been 

speaking of the ordinary constable who walks the 
street, and I find that by the time he gets to twenty- 
five years’ service — even though he joins at 20 years 
of age — he is an old man. 

3188. Mr. Holmes. — Have you any experience of 
the duties of the police in Dublin ? — I have not. 

3189. I presume that Liverpool being a seaport 
town, there are a large number of roughs amongst 
the population, and that therefore the duties of police- 
men are, comparatively, hard duties ? — They are very 
hard. The men get a very great deal of knocking 
about, and they have a very rough time indeed in 
some parts of the town. 

3190. Are the wives of the married men allowed to 
pursue a trade ? — No. 

3191. Why is that restriction imposed? — Well, I 
think myself that it would be very undesirable that 
they should be allowed to do so. They would, if so 
allowed, become interested, I am afraid, in certain 
people in the town — the people who might deal with 
them, and the husband would not be able to act in 
an impartial manner to those members of the 
public. 

3192. Are they allowed to pursue any calling — 
putting aside the question of trades ? — None. 

3193. A policeman’s wife would not be allowed to 
make her livelihood as a dressmaker ? — Well, it would 
not be allowed, but it is a thing very difficult of ascer- 
tainment sometimes. We would not certainly allow 
a woman who was a policeman’s wife to keep a shop 
as a dressmaker. She might take in work ; that is a 
thing that we could not prevent. 

3194. Would a policeman’s wife be allowed to take 
in washing? — Well, yes ; I don’t think I would inter- 
fere with that. 

3195. Are they allowed to have a plot of land on 
which to grow vegetables, or anything in the shape 
of a garden ? — They could not have that convenience 
in Liverpool, owing to the densely -populated nature 
of the town. 

3196. Can you now give us some information re- 
specting the discipline of the force. How are charges 
preferred against the men, and how are inquiries con- 
ducted — have you Courts of Inquiry ? — No, we have 
not. The whole discipline of the force rests in my 
hands, and I look personally into every case. As a 
rale, of course, the cases are brought before me on 
report from the inspector of the section, or through 
the superintendent who parades the men for duty. 

The case comes before me then on the following day. 

I am always at my office at 12 o’clock every day to 
inquire into offences against discipline. The superin- 
tendent brings his witnesses, and the accused brings 
his witnesses, and I inquire into all the circumstances 
of the case just in the same manner as would a 
magistrate in open court. I hear all the evidence on 
both sides, and then give my decision. 

3197. Chairman . — Is the evidence always given 
upon oath ? — No. I give the man accused of course 
the opportunity of cross-examining the witnesses 
against him, and then I decide on the case, and pro- 
nounce the penalty. 

3198. Do you allow him to bring up any witnesses ? 

■ — Oh, yes ; with the exception of the evidence not 
being on oath, I conduct the inquiry in almost an 
exactly similar manner to that in which it would be 
conducted in the police-court. I allow the accused 
man to call any witnesses he pleases, whether police- 
men or civilians. I do not restrict him ; and of course 
any complaints that are brought by civilians against 
policemen I hear in exactly the same way. If I get 
a letter from a civilian making a complaint against a 
policeman, there is promptly a reply sent that I shall 
be glad to take the charge on the following day at 
12 o’clock, and requesting him to attend with his 
witnesses. 

3199. Mr. Holmes. — Have you complete discretion 
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Captain J. W. as to your decisions ? — Yes ; but of course the punish- 

Nott-Bower. fli'ent is limited by Act of Parliament to a week’s pay. 

3 Oct 1882 3200. What is the average fine that you would 

’’ ' inflict for a first case of drunkenness, or would you 

inflict any fine at all for a first offence of that kind ? 
— I fine a inan lbs. for the first case of drurikeri- 

3201. In a second case of drunkenness what would 
occur ? — If a second case occurred after a short time, 
I would reduce a man a class. 

3202. But if he was in the lowest class at the time, 
what course would you adopt ? — Well, in that case I 
would fine him 20s., and if another case occurred after 
that, I think it would be a proper one for the dismissal 
of the man ; for I think that any man who would get 
tin-ice drunk in one year would hot be fit for retention 
in the service. 

3203. For a third offence of drunkenness com- 
mitted by a man who had previously been reduced, 
would you dismiss him from the force altogether, or 
what fine would you inflict ? — It may be certain that, 
that would depend upon his ‘ length of service and 
general conduct. If a young constable, I should dis- 
miss him ; if he had a considerable length of service, 
I should probably degrade him another class. I 
generally adopt another measure also in the cake of 
old constables. If a man has been brought before hie 
three times for drunkenness — that this is his third 
case — in addition to the fine I impose I warn him 
that he will be dismissed on the occasion of the next 
offence, and there is an entry made in his book at the 
time to this effect— “ Reduced second time (or third 
time as the case may be), and warned.” 

3204. If, however, a man, after having been re- 
duced, conducts himself properly for a certain time, 
wbrild you reinstate him to his former position ?- — 
When a man is reduced, say from the second to the 
third class, he is then in exactly the same position as 
the constable first appointed to that grade. He has 
to serve for one year from the date of his reduction, 
and on the completion of that period of service witii 
good Conduct lie gets his promotion as a matter of 
course. 

3205. Do you think it is prejudicial, to the discipline 
of the force to reinstate a man to ft high rank where 
he would be in command over others, when that man 
had been convicted of ah offence — I mean to say, is it 
not possible that he would lose his proper influence 
and control over his subordinates by reason of the 
fact Of his having been reduced, and that they might 
throw in his teeth the fact of his having been reduced 
for drunkenness? — Do you mean years before? 

3206. Ytes, years before ?— No ; I don’t agree with 
that view at all. I do not think that that would be 
so. My opinion is, that after a certain lapse Of time, 
if a .man conducts himself well, the former offence 
should be forgotten, and .not remembered against liiiri. 
I have myself seeii an instanbS where that has been 
done, and tb my mind most properly done. I have 
myself promoted a man to an inspectorship, and that 
maii Is one of the best inspectors I have. He hacj 
b'rien reduced, having been previously an inspector, ftnu 
was reduced for very great misconduct ft considerable 
number of years ago ; but he was a man who served 
aft'erwards with most excellent conduct, and he is & 
nihil whom now I Consider fiilly deserved the prdmo- 
tiori that has been given him, and I do not think that 
that man’s prior misconduct has in any way inter- 
fered with his maintenance of discipline. 

-3207. You do not think that the men under him 
'vtiiild be disposed to throw in his teeth the fact that 
he had been degraded?— Not kt all. I don’t think 
they would at all. I know also of a case of a soldier, 
who, after being tried by court-martial and sen- 
tenced to a term of imprisomneiit, was four years 
afterwards a sergeant, and discharged with a good 
c haracter. Also a case of a constable (of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary), who, after bad conduct in Ills 
*srly service, was promoted on my recommendation, 
and is now a very valuable officer. 1 think it fight 
to state that with reference to what I said as to a 
third offence, I do not go back to look for previous 


offences beyond two years. I think if a man spends 
two years free from the offence, say of drunkenness, 
1 ought to look upon his iiext offence as a first 
offence. 

3208. Are the men of your force allowed to. go 
into public-houses when off duty? — Yes, in plain 
clothes ; but not when off duty in uniform. 

3209. I suppose offences of drunkenness are the 
most serious with which you have to deal ? — Well, I 
consider myself that the offence of going into a 
public-house when on duty is a more serious offence 
t han that of drunkenness, because I consider that a 
man who is guilty of that offence, and who habitually 
goes into a public-house on duty, is perfectly useless ; 
besides, he is absolutely leading the publican to break 
the law ; moreover, much of police drunkenness is 
traceable to this offence. Then there are the offences 
which I consider more serious as matters of discipline, 
such as offences of insubordination, which we have 
to deal with sometimes. But of course drunkenness 
is the more serious of the general offences that a man 
in my position has to deal with. The men have the 
l ight of appeal in case of dismissal from my decision — 
they have the right Of appeal to the Watch Committee 
— and it is a source of great satisfaction to me .that 
they have that right. I should be very sorry if that 
right of appeal was taken away from them, because I 
find that the Watch Committee are always ready to 
support me, and I have never yet had a decision 
reversed. I never dismiss a man unless. I liiri com- 
pelled to do so, but it is satisfactory to know that if 
one does make a mistake there is a means of cor- 
recting it. 

3210. For what offence have they the right of 
appeal? — For any offence for which I dismiss a 
man. 

3211. Are the Watch Committee elected every year 
by the ratepayers ? — They are elected every year by 
the Town Council. 

3212. What position do the members of that Com- 
mittee generally hold ? — A great number of them are 
magistrates. There are fifteen members of that 
Committee, and I think that ten or eleven of them are 
magistrates, and the others are members of the Town 
Council, and very respectable men. 

32 13. How is tiie appeal from your decision in a 
case of dismissal conducted? — The case comes up on 
report from me on a written letter of -the constable 
applying to the Committee to reconsider his case, and 
asking to be reinstated. The Committee theii hear 
the evidence just in the same way as I did, and the 
man is allowed to say what he wishes, and to examine 
his witnesses, and then the parties are all ordered 
out. I am present, and I hear the whole case, and 
the Committee ask me my opinion on it, arid my 
reasons for coming- to niy decision, and they then 
decide the matter by vote. Occasions have arisen in 
which the original decisions have been reversed. 
During the long- tenure of office of the late Chief 
Constable there may have been one or two decisions 
of bis re versed, or perhaps I should more properly 
say modified, but that is a circumstance that very 
rarely occurs. 

3214. May I ask you, have you statistics that 
would enable you to te}l us the amount of the fines 
levied last year? — No, 1 am afraid I have riot. The 
amount of the fines goes into ihe superannuation 
fund, and I could get the particulars you require 
for any number of years back. I shall be happy 
to send them to you bn my. return. 

3215. Now, will you kindly give us some irifor- 
mation on the question of drill ? May I ask you, are 
the men of all ranks required to put in a certain 
amount of drilling during the year? — Yes. 

3210. And what is the exterit of the drill that 
they have to undergo ? — We have ho fixed amount 
of drill — there js no number of days fixed oii which 
drill is required. Every recruit who joins is drilled 
until he is reported as efficient, and lie has practi- 
cally little drill after that. There is no drill done by 
the in en except in the spring of the year, just about 
a month before the Government inspection. Then 
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wo have drills, hug-inning- with squad drill and com- 
pany drill, up to battalion drill, and the Government 
inspection, as it were, finishes the drill for that year, 
and they do no more drill then — the trained men — 
for another twelve months. Practically, they do 
about two days a-week for a month in the year, and 
that is realty all the drill they do. 

3217. How long- are they drilled each day ? — One 
hour each day. That would be about the average, 
but we have no fixed time. It depends upon the 
amount of notice we get of the inspection. 

3218. Is the time during which they are drilled 
included in their hours of duty ? — No, it is not. 

3219. Mr. Morris . — Can you furnish us with the 
average number of cases of drunkenness that have 
occurred in the Liverpool police for the last three or 
five years? — Yes, I will do so; but I have not the 
statistics at hand that would enable me to do so now. 

3220. But you will kindly make a note of it, and 
send it to us when you return ? — Yes. 

3221. And also the fines ? — Yes. 

3222. You could not form any opinion as to what 
percentage they might be from recollection ? — In the 
police force ? 

3223. Yes?— I should say, just from recollection 
and speaking roughly, that I have about two or three 
cases a-week of it. 

3224. That would be about 150 cases in the year? 
— Yes, that would be it — from 100 to 150 in the 
year. 

3225. Mr. Holmes . — Out of a force, practically, of 
1,143 constables?— Yes. 

3226. Because, of course, cases of drunkenness 
would be confined to that body ? — Yes. It would be 
about 10 or 12 per cent. 

3227. In hearing- charges against the men, when 
any offence against discipline is being investigated, 
are you the sole arbiter in those cases ?• — I am. 

3228. Chairman . — Bo any of your superintendents 
sit with you? — No. They are in the room as a rule, 
but they take iio part in the inquiry. 

3229. How many of them do you have in the 
room ? — As a rule, there is the superintendent of the 
man’s division and the inspector, who brings the 
charge. 

3230. But you are not assisted in any way by 
ihem ?— I am not assisted in any way. i may add 
that the two chief superintendents are usually in the 
room. 

3231. Mr. Morris . — And I suppose you would just 
refer to those superintendents as to the general 
character of the man, and so forth ? — Yes. 1 refer 
to them on matters of character, and there is also a 
clerk in the room who has charge of the conduct 
books, so as to be ready to read out any previous 
records that may be referred to having reference 
to the man whose case is being- investigated. On - 
hearing the evidence in the case I decide, and I say, 
“I a . lli satisfied that you are guilty of the offence' 
that is charged against you.” 1 then turn round to 
the clerk and say, “ What is the man’s conduct ?” 
and he turns up the place in the book and reads out, 

He was fined” — on such a day- — “ for being drunk.” 
or whatever the offence may have been, and I then 
decide upon what penalty I shall inflict. 

3232. Mr. Holmes . — When yo.u speak of the pre- 
vious records against the man, you allude only to 
records Within the two years previously ? — Yes. ' 

3233. He might have had a bad account before 
two years, but that had been wiped out ?— Yes. 

3234. Mr. Morris . — He gets a clean bill of health 
atter two years?— Yes, he does. Of course, I have 

l occasionally to look back beyond that period 
w iien there is any peculiar offence charged against 
a man, because it may be important to know whether 
t Hat man has done anything before of that kind. But 
practically, records are wiped out after two years for 
a oidinary offences, and for such an offence as 
'™ ness I never look back beyond two years, 
f • ^ r - Holmes . — You told us just now that the 
i tH-class constable can rise, after certain fixed 
pe ioas, up to the position of first-class constable, 


assuming that he has conducted himself well. Would Captain J. w 
you please tell us now how promotion is regulated Nott-Bover.’ 

from the rank of first-class constable to the merit 

class, and, I presume, from the merit class to the 3 0ct > 1882 - 

rank of inspector ? — Well, the merit class are men, 

as a rule, who are old constables, and who are not 

eligible for promotion. Promotion to the rank of 

inspector takes place almost entirety from the rank 

of first-class constables, and it is entirety by selection, 

and I am altogether responsible for the selections I 

make ; and I select the men and practically appoint 

them. 

3236. Mr. Morris . — Are you of opinion that it 
would be impossible in the police force to have men 
promoted by seniority? — Utterly impossible. 

8237. In fact, it would not work?— It could not 
work. 

3288. And that there is no other way, except by 
selection, of promoting men?— I can see no other 
available way of doing it. 

3239. Mr. Holmes . — In making your selections, 
may I ask you what principles you go upon ? — Well, 

I have a list of all the first-class constables, and 1 
work down, all the while paying as much attention 
to seniority as I reasonably can. I begin at the top 
of the list, and I see a man’s name. I have the super- 
intendents in and I say, “ What sort of a man is that?” 
and we talk over the question of that man’s fitness, 
and then, if he cannot get promotion, we work down 
the list in that way until we find a man suitable for 
. promotion, and I promote hiip. Of ecu:-.. i have to 
pass over men who, although estimable constables, 
have, pet education and intelligence enough to make 
them eligible for promotion to the higher ranks. 

3.240. Have you any kind of examination for the 
men before you make your selection for promotion ? 

—1 have no examination. I have each of the men 
before me, and I get him to write a report of an 
ordinary police case in order that I may judge of his 
intelligence, and I see if he can write English and 
spell well ; but there is no formal examination. 

3241. And I presume that the only literary exami- 
ne! ion ypu have is really to see, when the men join, 
whether they can read and write ?— Yes, when join- 
ing ; and, as I have said, when I am making a man 
an inspector, I like to see whether he can write a 
report of an occurrence in fair English in such a way 
as that anyone could read and understand it. 

3242. Bo you require constables to attend school ? 

— No. 

3243. You allow them to educate themselves as 
best they can? — Yes. On joining I always warn 
recruits as to the amount of education I expect for 
the higher ranks of the service. I appoint recruits 
every week, and see every recruit after he is 
appointed. I impress upon him all the points of duty, 

’ and also, the importance of education,— I say that I 
hope, in the case of every man who is entering the 
force, that it is his intention to qualify himself for the 
highgr ranks, and I point out that, ip order to qualify 
himself, lie must have a certain amouut of education. 

I impress upon recruits that a certain standard of 
education is. indispensable for promotion, and that 
their upward progress in the service will depend upon 
their own .application to education, so as to make them- 
selves eligible, for promotion, 

3244. Has a first-class constable any authority over 
constables of the lower ranks ? — None at all, unless 
lie is acting for an inspector who is away on leave. 

Sometimes we have to. appoint a first-class constable, 
to act as. acting inspector. He receives no additional 
pay, but ft is one of the ways we have of testing a 
man’s fitness for promotion, 

3245. And if that man conducted himself property, 
and showed fitness, he would be prompted ? — Yes. 

324G. When a vacancy arose ? — Yes. 

3247. If?-. Morris . — What amount of leave in the 
year do, inspectors get ? — Fourteen days. 

3248. And what leave is granted to constables ?— 

Constables get seven days’ leave with pay. 

3249. Do. they get any other leave ?— They get a 
day off iu every twenty days Every twenty days a 
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man gets a beat off, and then his beat is performed 
by another man who does a double beat. 

3250. That would be about eighteen more days in 
the year ? — Yes, about that. 

3251. Eighteen and seven days are the periods of 
leave given to constables ; so that, in fact, a constable 
gets twenty-five days’ leave in a year ? — That is so. 
But we do not call those that I have last mentioned 
days’ leave, because a man cannot be away ; but he is 
off duty. 

3252. Practically, it comes to about twenty-five 
days off -duty? — Yes; and then we have, of course, 
gradations of leave beyond the rank of constable, who, 
as I have said, get seven days ; the bridewell keepers 
get ten days, the inspectors fourteen days, and the 
superintendents and some of the senior inspectors — 
the detective inspectors and others — get twenty-one 
days’ leave, and the chief superintendents get one 
month each. 

3253. Chairman. With pay? — Yes, with pay. 

3254. Mr. Morris. — Supposing a man is ill, is his 
pay stopped ? — Two-thirds of his pay is stopped, ex- 
cept in a case in which a man is injured on duty, and 
in that case he gets full pay. 

3255. But is there two-thirds of the full pay stopped 
when a man is sick ? — Yes ; but the men them- 
selves have a sick club, which they manage for them- 
selves entirely, and what it would give them makes 
up the total pay to something over 1/. when they are 
sick ; but in the case of a man who has 27 s. a-week 
there would be 18s. stopped, but he would get 12s. 
a-week from the police sick fund ; but that, as I have 
said, is a fund maintained by the men for themselves. 

3256. Voluntarily ? — Yes ; by an average subscrip- 
tion of about id. per week. 

3257. But suppose a man got a bad cold, and was 
unable to go on duty for a week or a fortnight, would 
he lose two-thirds of his pay ? — Yes ; he would lose 
two-thirds of his pay for that time. 

3258. Is there a medical officer appointed to the 
police force? — Yes; there are two doctors, one to 
each of the large divisions. One takes the whole 
of the North Dock and North Town Division, and 
the other takes the whole of the South Dock and 
South Town Division. 

3259. Do they attend the men gratis? — They at- 
tend the men if they are injured on duty, and they 
also have the examining of candidates for the 
force, the examination of the men who are appli- 
cants for pension, and such others as I may send to 
them. 

3260. But are not the men attended, when sick, 
at their own homes by those doctors? — The men, 
when sick, are attended by the doctors of their own 
sick club ; and there are two of those doctors ; 
one for the North Division, and another for the South 
Division. 

3261. And they are paid by the men? — Yes ; 
and not by the Corporation. 

3262. Chairman. — Has there ever been any protest 
against the reduction, when sick, of two-thirds of 
their pay? — No; none. I wish to tell you, with 
regard to this matter of the sick fund — I am speak- 
ing now my personal views — that I am not in 
favour of that system, and I think it a bad one. I 
think the sick club is a bad system, and I should 
prefer myself instead that the men were not 
stopped two-thirds of their pay, but only one-third ; 
that they should have medical attendance, and that 
the sick club should be abolished ; for we have to 
take the certificate of the men’s own surgeons 
when sick leave is required, and I am aware — of 
course, I do not mean for a moment to reflect on 
the surgeons themselves, for they are very respect- 
able men — but I am aware that there is a great 
amount of pressure put upon those doctors by the 
men to give certificates in cases where they ought 
not to give them, and the doctors have been grossly 
insulted by the men, who have threatened to send 
them about their business if they did not give them 
certificates. 

3263. Mr. Ilo/mcs.— But suppose there was no pay 


stopped from the men : from your knowledge of the 
force and of human nature, don’t you think there 
would be a very large increase in malingering? — 
I am sure there would ; and I am afraid that even 
with the stoppage there is still a certain amount of 
malingering. I think a stoppage is absolutely neces- 
sary in the rank of constable. I do not think it is 
in the higher ranks. 

3264. What is the proportion of inspectors to 
men ? — There would be, roughly speaking, about 63 
inspectors to 1,058 constables on the ordinary effec- 
tive strength, making the average number of beats 
in each section about seventeen. 

3265. What are the duties performed by the 
inspectors? — An inspector is in charge of a section. 
The first division we have is a beat. Each constable 
has a beat — a certain amount of streets and houses to 
look after. 

3266. Can you tell me how many square miles are 
within the police district of Liverpool ? — The area is 
5,300. acres. 

3267. Can you give us roughly what would be the 
extent of a beat? — I could not; it varies so much, 
according to the nature of the property to be looked 
after. The beats vary from a beat that would take 
half-au-hour to walk round to one that would take 
a man an hour and a-half to walk round. An 
inspector is in charge of a certain number of these 
beats, we might say roughly fifteen to twenty, as 
an average. He is responsible for all that goes on 
during his eight hours’ tour of duty in his section, 
and his duty is to visit the constables on the beats, 
and at the same time he acts as a patrol, and an 
additional man walking round his own section. 

3268. Then he has to work, too, for eight hours at 
-a time? — Yes. Then, in charge of the whole division 

for the eight hours is the superintendent, who parades 
the whole of the men for duty, and who dismisses 
them at the expiration of the term of duty, and who, 
during the eight hours he is on duty, has to be con- 
stantly in his division, and who visits inspectors and 
constables, and who is, in fact, patrolling about his 
division and visiting the police stations of his division 
during his eight hours’ tour of duty. 

3269. And is the policeman obliged to report to the 
inspector everything that occurs when he meets him? 
— Yes. 

3270. Is he obliged to report cases where there 
are nuisances ? — Yes, he reports all those things ; iu 
fact, everything that occurs on the beat. 

3271. Knockers broken off; have they to be 
reported ? — Yes. 

3272. And I presume that, if he does not report 
these things, and if it is afterwards reported to you 
that he has neglected his duty in that respect, he is 
fined? — He is brought up before me for neglect of 
duty by his inspector (for all the reports come in from 
the inspectors) ; the reports that come in to me are 
sent to me in the name of the inspector of the section, 
through the divisional books. 

3273. Are they made directly to you or to the 
superintendent ? — They come through the superinten- 
dent of his division, and he then brings it to me. 

3274. You say that the superintendent parades his 
men, and afterwards, at the close of the tour of duty, 
dismisses them? — Yes. 

3275. Where does he parade and dismiss them ? — 
He parades them at the chief station of the division 
— the central station of the division. 

3276. When you say the central station, you do not 
refer to the section-house ? — No ; there are two sta- 
tions. One is called Seel Street Station, and the other 
Rose Hill Station — one is in the south and the other 
in the north of the town, and all the men for duty 
are paraded at those stations by the superinten- 
dent. 

3277. And they have to go there to be dismissed ? 
— -Yes. 

3278. And I suppose a man has to go from his beat 
to the station-house ? — Yes, he has. 

3279. About what time would it take a man who 
is on a beat situated at the most remote point to walk 
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to the station-house ? — It would not take a man any 
great length of time, because the area of the city is 
not very large, and I should think that half-an-hour 
would be as long as it should take any man. 

8280. With regard to the duties of the superin- 
tendent, do they take the charges at those station- 
houses ? — No ; the charges are taken by the bride- 
well keepers. There is a keeper constantly on duty 
in every bridewell in the borough, and the charges 
are made to him. 

3281. How many police-stations are there? — There 
are eleven bridewells, but there are some stations 
that are not bridewells. 

3282. What is the distinction between a bridewell 
and a station ? — The bridewells are- the stations with 
cells for the detention of prisoners, and an office where 
charges are taken. 

3283. Mr. Morris. — In fact, to take the charges is the 

bridewell keeper’s particular duty? — Yes, that is his 
particular duty. • ©. 

3284. Is he under the control of the superinten- 
dent ? — Yes. 

3285. Mr. Holmes. — And he is a police officer 
proper ? — Yes. 

3286. And does he follow the charges into court? 
— Yes, he attends in court with his own charges. 
The bridewell keepers never go out during their tour 
of duty. They do twelve hours’ duty each day in the 
bridewell, and that is their only duty. There are ten 
or eleven bridewell keepers doing duty at the main 
bridewell. 

3287. Chairman. — I understood you to say that 
there was some test examination made when a con- 
stable joins the force ? — There is no test. The only 
test is the written application made by the men them- 
selves. Each man makes a written application, and I 
judge of his handwriting and spelling roughly from 
that. 

3288. And the subsequent promotion of that indi- 
vidual up to the rank of superintendent rests with 
you alone ? — Yes ; of course, the legal responsibility 
rests with the Watch Committee. 

3281). And you examine candidates for promotion 
as you think fit? — Yes. 

3290. And the Watch Committee act upon your 
recommendation ? — Yes ; it practically rests with me. 

8291. And you examine as you think fit? — Yes. 

8292. Mr. Morris. — As I understand it, they 
hold you accountable and they have the responsi- 
bility, but they hold you accountable all the same ?- — 
Yes. 

3293. Mr. Holmes. — I presume that in addition to 
the ordinary duties which policemen have to perform, 
the police of Liverpool have to perform all the duties 
thrown upon them by various Acts of Parliament ? — 
Yes. 

3294. Mr. Morris. — Although the police are on 
“active” duty, if I may use the expression, eight 
horn's out of the twenty -four, are they not always in 
readiness if called upon in case of fire or emerg'ency 
of that kind ? — Oh, yes. 

3295. Or of a riot in the street, or of a bad assault 
where a number of people are concerned ? — Yes ; a 
man is bound to be in readiness if called upon at any 
hour to serve, and he has no claim for any extra time 
put in. 

3296. And have the Liverpool police ever put for- 
ward a claim for extra pay for such services as I have 
described, which must have been rendered by them 
at some time or other ? — Oh, no. 

3297. Or suppose there was a regatta at Liverpool, 
would the police consider it “ extra ” duty to attend 
it?— I hardly thiuk they would. I don’t think if 
they did there would be very much attention paid 
to it. 

3298. Suppose policemen in Liverpool were called out 
suddenly owing to the fact that there was a fire in a 
street a short distance away from their station, and 
that, on the way to that fire they received an intima- 
tion that as the fire had been in the meanwhile put 
out their services would not be required, and that they 
coulcl return home — do you think that they would 
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regard an occurrence of that sort a case for extra 
pay ? — Such a case as that is one of constant occur- 
rence with us, because our men have to work the fire 
brigade as well. They would never think of seeking- 
extra pay for it. 

3299. And that is part of their special duties? — 
Yes, it is. 

3300. Mr. Holmes. — I think we will now proceed 
to deal with the question of pensions and gra- 
tuities. Can you tell us what is the scale of pen- 
sions under which the members of your force 
retire ? — We have a local Act in Liverpool. We are 
not under the General Act. It is the “ City Police 
Superannuation Act of 1881 ” that our men are super- 
annuated under. 

3301. Under an Act passed so recently as that? — 
Yes. It is an amendment of the old Act, It is prac- 
tically the same as the old Act. There are only one 
or two small matters in which a change has been 
effected by it. 

3302. Can you give us from that Act your super- 
annuation scale and your gratuity scale ? — Yes. After 
fifteen years’ service a pension of not more than 
half nor less than three-eighths of the pay, and the 
calculation in reference to pay is based on the 
a verage of the pay received during the last ten years 
of the man’s service. After twenty years not more 
than two-thirds nor less than half the average pay 
on the last ten years of service, but in botli cases it 
is provided that the age of the man must not be under 
57, if below the rank of superintendent, or under 60 
if of the rank of superintendent or above it. Of 
course, that is provided the man is not certified as 
medically unfit. Of course, a man may be pensioned 
under that age if he is worn out. 

3303. Supposing a man is declared medically unfit 
after fifteen years’ service, would ho get the pen- 
sion that you have just mentioned ? — He would get 
the pension I have mentioned, but it is discretionary 
with the Watch Committee, who delegate their 
power to a sub-committee of three or four members, 
and they give something between three-eighths and 
one-half. 

3304. If a man is worn out, I suppose there is a 
careful examination by a medical board; indeed, I 
suppose the medical board is very stringent in its 
examinations? — Very stringent. There are two 
police surgeons certifying, and they are very strict 

3305. Mr Morris. — In considering with the Watch 
Committee the subject of a man’s pension, and 
whether you would give him three-eighths or one- 
half, would you take into consideration the charac- 
ter of the man while he was in the force in fixing 
the pension at the higher or lesser rate? — They 
would consider his particular service. A man might 
be in the service between fifteen years and twenty 
years. Of course, if a man had nineteen years’ ser- 
vice, they would give him nearer to the maximum 
than a man who had only fifteen years’ service, and 
they would consider also his character during - the 
last ten years — during the time that they take the 
average of his salary. They look back at his charac- 
ter during that period. 

3306. And his character is some guide to the pen- 
sion ? — Yes. 

3307. Either in lowering or increasing it ? — Yes. 

3308. Mr. Holmes. — When you say they look back 
for ten years, how does that occur, when you told 
us, in another part of your evidence, that unfavour- 
able records did not count against a man’s promo- 
tion or position after two years? — I was speaking 
of that simply in regard to punishments in my own 
case; but I may say that if there was only one 
record against a man I do not think the Committee 
would allow it to weigh with them. 1 feel it, how- 
ever, difficult to speak on this subject, for this 
reason, that we have a committee which is a vary- 
ing body. We have one committee one year and 
one committee another year, and both deal with the 
pensions, and deal with them differently. It is 
therefore, difficult to speak on the subject of the 
way in which they are acting, because some of the 
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Captain J. W. members are inclined to give a man the maximum, 
No tt-Bow er. while others would give him no more than the 
8 Oct 1882 m i n hnum, and that is a state _of things that has 
' caused dissatisfaction through the English police forces 
generally. 

3309. If a man was fined and reduced, but was 
afterwards reinstated and was for years well- 
conducted, would the former degradation militate 
against that man’s pension ? — Well, I don’t think it 
would to any great extent, as a rule ; but I must add, 
it would depend very much on the gentlemen who 
happened to be considering the case. 

3310. But as a matter of fact, whether it militates 
against him or not, his character in . the force 
is always inquired into when he is retiring and 
receiving his pension? — Yes. Then the only other 
classes that we have are that after ten years’ service if 
a man is bodily unfit, certified as unfit, he is entitled 
to a pension not exceeding three-eighths or less than 
one-fourth. That is a pension that he cannot apply 
for; that must be simply on the certificate of the 
surgeons; and after five years’ service a man is 
entitled, under like conditions, to a gratuity of twenty 
days’ pay for each year’s service. And then there is 
another section of the Act which gives power to the 
committee, if men are rendered unfit from injuries 
received in the execution of their duty, to give such men 
two-thirds of their pay, no matter what their service. 

3311. Is there any regulation which entitles a 
policeman to retire on pension after any certain 
number of years’ service ? — Not until he attains the 
age of 57 years. 

3312. Mr Morris. — Suppose a man joins at 20 years 
of age, then he is obliged to serve, if he is in good 
health, thirty-seven years before he can get out on 
pension ? — That is so. 

3313. I think you said that your experience was 
that, as a rule, after twenty-five years’ service, a man 
was actually worn out ? — Yes. 

8314. Don’t you think it would be for the benefit 
of all police forces that men should, after serving 
twenty-eight or thirty years at the outside, be 
entitled to retire on whatever scale of pension applied 
to the force in which they were serving?— I think so ; 
indeed, I have a very strong opinion on the subject. 
I am of opinion that the superannuation system at 
present in force in England is very disadvantageous 
to the forces. The matter, as you are probably aware, 
is under the consideration of the Government at the 
present time, and a Bill was introduced last Session 
for the purpose of dealing with the question. 

3315. Do you consider that, at all events, a man 
after serving from twenty-eight to thirty years should 
be entitled to retire upon whatever scale of pension is 
fixed?— I am very strongly of opinion that after 
twenty-five years’ service a man should be entitled to 
retire under the scale of pension fixed for the service. 

I am now alluding to every man who has not attained 
a rank higher than that of constable. If a man has 
attained a higher rank than that I would be inclined 
to increase the period of service to twenty-eight 
years, but I think that twenty-five years’ service is 
the most you can get out of men who are obliged to 
do duty on the streets. 

3316. I presume you consider the Liverpool scale 
a favourable scale ?— It is decidedly more favourable 
than the General Act, which applies to all the other 
forces in the country. 

3317. In your opinion, do you think that the 
maximum pension ought to exceed two-thirds of the 
pay ? — No. 

3318. But you would alter the periods of service? 
— Yes. I am of opinion that the scale recommended 
by the Select Committee in 1876, and which was 
virtually adopted by the Bill which Sir William 
Harcourt introduced this Session, would be a very 
fair scale of pension, and I do not think a more liberal 
scale should be expected. Of course, in a matter of 
the kind, it is not what the men ask for but what is 
just that should be considered, and I do not think that 
the scale I have mentioned should, if adopted, leave 
them any just grounds for complaiut. 


3319. Are you aware that in the Bill you have 
referred to the maximum cannot be attained until 
after twenty-eight years’ service? — Yes, I am. 

3320. Would you amend that by giving to them 
two- thirds after twenty-five years’ service ? — Yes. 

3321. And you think that the scale should be 
amended in that way ? — Yes. 

3322. And that if it were so amended justice would 
be done ? — Yes. 

3323. And you think the men of the force would be 
satisfied ? — Y es. Of course, they ask more. I have 
plainly spoken to the men on the subject, and I fancy 
that, though when they are assembled together they 
ask more, when you get them individually they seem 
satisfied. 

3324. And you consider the granting of a pension 
such as you have stated fair and reasonable treatment 
of the men? — Yes, quite. 

3325. Don’t you think if a man is entitled to two- 
thirds c6 his pension after twenty-five years’ service, 
provided he has the doctor’s* certificate of unfitness, 
that that is an inducement to a man to get ill ? — I am 
afraid sometimes it is. I have hail a case in Liverpool 
where a man has been pensioned on a high scale, 
though the doctors would hardly certify him. The 
man said he could not do duty and didn’t do duty, 
and he applied time after time for pension and so 
harassed the doctors, that he made them give a sort 
of certificate and the Committee gave the pension. 

3326. Are pensions borne by the local rates? — 
They are paid out of the superannuation fund, and a 
stoppage is made from the men’s pay of a certain per- 
centage of the pay. 

3327. Will you kindly tell us what deduction is 
made from the pay of the men in reference to pension ? 
— It is a stoppage amounting to 3|- per cent. There 
is a very large deduction made at Liverpool. 

3328. Is it not the case that the Corporation add 
that 3^ per cent, to the pay of the men, so that, prac- 
tically, there is no deduction from the pay ? — That is 
so in the case of the classes of constables, but not in 
the case of superior officers. In their case the 8j per 
cent, is deducted. 

3329. And is that deduction made from all ranks of 
officers ? — Yes. 

3330. Chairman. — Still ? — ’ STes ; and it virtually 
makes the Government contributor of one-half. ’ They 
find half the pay, and therefore really half the deduc- 
tion that is paid into the superannuation fuud. 

3331. Mr Holmes. — Do you find that the deduction 
is sufficient to meet the pensions? — Certainly not, 
alone. 

3332. To what extent is it supplemented?— It is 
supplemented by various amounts. Amounts for the 
service of summonses and the execution of warrants, 
and they bring in a large sum of money ; aud then 
the amount of the fines imposed on the men, aud the 
sums realized by the sale of old clothing and cast 
stores, — all these amounts are paid into the fund. 
There is nothing borne directly from the rates— there 
is no payment directly from the rates to the super- 
annuation fund. Of course, the amounts of the fees, 
&c„, that I have named, would be paid to the rates if 
they were not diverted to the superannuation fund, 
but there is no direct contribution from the rates to 
the fuud. 

3333. Supposing that Sir William Harcourt - s Bill 
becomes law next Session, either in its present form 
or modified, do you think that the Liverpool municipal 
body, or rather the Watch Committee, will adopt 
its principles? — Really, I could hardly speak as to 
that. I can only say this, that if they did not it 
would cause very great dissatisfaction in the police 
force, and I feel sure the Committee would weigh 
the matter very carefully, and take everything into 
account before refusing to adopt it. 

3334. Is not the Liverpool scale more favourable ? 
— No, I don’t think it is. You may take the average 
age of a constable on joining- as being about 25 
years ; well, the present regulations necessitate a 
man’s remaining in the force, if he has health to serve, 
for thirty-two years, before he can get his pension. 
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3335. Mr. Morris. — Before you leave the question 
of pensions, permit me to ask you a question as 
regards the wives and families of men who die in 
the service, who are not killed while on duty in the 
force, but of men who die in the service. Is there 
any provision for the wife and family of such a man? 
— There is. 

333G. To what extent does it go ? — It is left entirely 
in the discretion of the Committee; they can give 
anything they like. The section of the Act of Parlia- 
ment says : — “ The Watch Committee may from time 
to time make such allowance to the widow and child 
or children of any person who joined the force after 
the passing of this Act, and who died whilst serving- 
in such force, as the Watch Committee, in their dis- 
cretion as to amount and the continuance thereof, may 
think fit.” 

3337. But that allowance does not extend beyond 
the wife and children ? — It is only to the wife and 
children. 

3338. It has been suggested by some of the wit- 
nesses examined before us that an allowance should 
be given to what they called “the next-of-kin” of 
policemen dying while in the service. Do you believe 
it possible to carry out that suggestion? — I don’t 
think it is ; unless in the case, perhaps, of an old 
mother, or some one dependent on the man. Under 
any other circumstances, I cannot see the justice of it. 

333;). But suppose it was put as broadly as “ the 
next-of-kin,” and you had to advertise for the next-of- 
kin of the man who had died. Do you think such a 
suggestion . could ever be carried out ? — Well, I 
think it would be very difficult, and I think also un- 
desirable. And in speaking of that, I may state that 
I think the men of the police are rather acting- 
under a mistaken impression as to what the super- 
annuation fund is, because they seem to think that 
the money they have paid into the superannuation 
fund is their own absolute property. 1 have, how- 
ever, tried to impress it on men that it is more in the 
nature of an insurance, and that they have a legitimate 
right to receive the insurance themselves, and that 
that is the bargain ; but that they have no right to 
look to get these benefits — which are more than they 
could have obtained by investing their own money 
— and also the right to get their own money back 
again, which some of the men seem to think they 
have a right to do. 

3340. Do the men who subscribe to the super- 
annuation fund pay anything on behalf of an allow- 
ance to their widows and children ? — No ; 8 J per cent, 
covers all the superannuation. 

3341. Mr. Holmes. — Are the men in the Liverpool 
police force content with their rates of pay ? — I think 
they are quite content. 

3342. And you consider that the rates of pay are 
quite sufficient to keep up the efficiency of the 
service ? — Certainly, I have a very large number of 
applicants. I can always get suitable men. 

3348. Mr. Morris . — In considering the pay of the 
Liverpool police, would it ever enter into your head 
to take into account what a policeman was paid in San 
Francisco, or New Zealand, or Australia? — No, it 
would not. 

3344. I presume that it would be more probable 
and more appropriate that you would compare it with 
the rate of wages that labour receives among the 
class of men you would get either in England, Ire- 
land, or Scotland ? — I think so, certainly. 

3345. But you would never even think of inquiring 
what rate of wages policemen receive in Australia ?• — 
No ; and were I asked by any of my men to institute 
such a comparison, I should feel inclined, I think, to 
tell that man to go to Australia. 

3340. And supposing that a policeman under your 
jurisdiction came to you and informed you that he 
had received a letter from his brother in Australia, 
stating that he was in receipt of half again as 
much pay as the policemen under you in Liverpool. 
I suppose, on that ground, you would not consider it 
necessary to increase the pay of the men under you ? 
— No. 
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3347. Mr. Holmes. — Some of the witnesses before Captain J. TV. 
this Committee, and before the present Constabu- Kott- Bower, 
lary Inquiry Committee, have represented that the pay . „ TT„ 8 _ 
given to the police forces in England does not repre- 6 0 ’’ 
sent the total income of the men, and have insinu- 
ated — and, indeed, alleged — that the men were in 
the habit, in the police forces in England, of re- 
ceiving “tips” and gratuities from the public for 
doing certain services for the public and such-like 
things. Is that the case, so far as you know, with 
regard to the police forces of Liverpool and Leeds ? 

— Not to any great extent in either Liverpool or 
Leeds. Gratuities are given to the police for certain 
services, and those gratuities they report to the Chief 
Constable, and if he thinks that there is nothing 
improper in the man’s conduct, and that the gratuities 
may be fairly allowed to be retained, he gives autho- 
rity to the men to retain them. 

33481 For what services? — Well, I could hardly 
say for what services. A man might give a reward 
for anything that he had lost being found and 
restored to him by the police. Or if a policeman 
found a house or shop left open and closed it, and 
reported to the owner that he had done so, he might 
receive a gratuity. 

3349. Upon an average, what would a man re- 
ceive from such sources during the year ? — It is very 
difficult to give an average, but I should be sur- 
prised if a man would make 10s. a-year. 

3350. I think, Captain Bower, you told us that before 
yoii became Chief Constable at Liverpool, you filled a 
similar position for three years at Leeds. Perhaps 
you could kindly, from your recollection, give us 
some information respecting the rates of pay, and 
other matters in relation to the police force there ? — 

The force there numbers 400 men. There are 5 super- 
intendents, 15 inspectors, 44 sergeants, and the 
balance is made up of constables. 

3851. Can you tell us the rates of pay of the 
various classes ? — The superintendents receive 150/., 
after five years, 175/. ; and one of the superintendents 
is on a special rate of • 200/. : that is one of the five. 

The inspectors, on appointment, receive 39s.; after 
three years’ service they get 41s. ; and there are three 
inspectors, who receive 114/. a-year. The sergeants 
receive 33s. a-week, and the constables, on appoint- 
ment, receive 24s.; after six months, 25s.; after 
eighteen months, 26 s. ; after three years, 27s. ; after 
five years, 21s. Icl.; and after seven years, 28s. The 
promotions in all classes of constables are regulated 
in the same manner as I have mentioned in. the case 
of Liverpool ; they are consequent on good conduct. 

3352. And do a large proportion of the men 
remain constables all their lives ? — Yes. 

8353. What is the population of Leeds ? — • 

320,000. . 

3354. Are the superannuations according to a 
graduated scale ? — They are according to the scale 
laid doAvn in the General Act. 

8355. May I ask you, without going into particulars, 
is it higher or lower than the scale you have given 
for Liverpool ? — It is different. There is more left to 
the discretion of the Committee than there is under 
the Liverpool Act. 

3856. Well, without going into details, do you think 
it is pretty much the same? — Well, there are two- 
thirds given after twenty years’ service ; and there is 
one-half given after fifteen years’ service. There is a 
maximum, but it is entirely optional with the Com- 
mittee to grant anything up to the maximum, no 
matter how low, and there is no appeal. 

8357. Can you give us any further information as 
to the police forces in other towns ? — I can give you 
the rates of pay of the City of London force. The 
constables^there on appointment receive 25s., and 
after one year’s service they, are raised to 28s., and 
after three and a-haif years’ service the men may 
attain to 31s. GcZ., but the members of that class are 
limited. I cannot, I am sorry to say, give you the 
number of men in the force. 

3358. When you say that Leeds is under a General 
Act, to what Act do you refer ? — The 22nd and 23rd 

Y 2 
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Viet., cap. 32. I should like, if you will permit me, 
to make some further observations on the question of 
pay. A great deal depends on the amounts that men 
have to pay for their lodgings in the town in which 
they are serving. About six months’ ago I had 
occasion, in consequence of a communication from 
the Home Office, to make inquiries into our rates of 
pay, as to how they compared with the rates of pay 
in Manchester. The Home Office apparently con- 
sidered that the Liverpool rates were rather excessive. 
However, when I came to compare them closely I 
found, in the first place, that our average rate of pay 
was not very much greater than that of Manchester, 
though the initial rate is much greater ; and in the next 
place, I found that whereas our married men for four- 
roomed cottages were paying from 5s. Gd. to 7s. 6 d. 
a-week, in Manchester for similar accommodation the 
men were only paying from 4s. Gd. to Cs. Then in 
the case of the single men, I found that every single 
man in Liverpool was paying from 3s. Gd. to 4s. Gd. 
for lodgings, while the single men in Manchester for 
the same accommodation were paying from 2s. Gd. to 
3s. I made these inquiries through my detective 
department, so that 1 am satisfied of the correctness 
of them, and the representations made to the Home 
Secretary showing all these points satisfied him, and 
he allowed the rates of pay to remain as they are. 

3359. Do the married men ever complain that 
they are not given any lodging allowance? — I don’t 
think any such idea has ever entered their minds as 
that they should have a lodging allowance at all. It 
never has been done in England. We have no lodging 
allowance given to any of our men, married or 
unmarried, and if they go into barracks they pay 
rent, and if they live out of barracks they pay for 
their own lodgings, and they do not consider that 
they have any claim for a lodging allowance. 

3360. The rent they pay in barracks is very much 
less that they pay out ? — Yes, because they don’t like 
living in barracks. The men, as a rule, prefer getting 
out of barracks and paying a larger rent. But we, 
on the other hand, insist on a certain number always 
living in barracks, because we always desire to have 
a number of men at hand in case of an emergency — a 
certain number of men ready to be called out. The men 
don’t like it themselves, because they are more subject 
to discipline, having to keep closer hours of course, 
and if we charged them an amount for rent similar to 
what they would have to pay in private lodgings, the 
grievance of which they would have to complain 
would naturally be much greater. 

3361. Mr. Holmes . — They gain by it in money, and 
you gain by that arrangement in having the men 
always at hand? — Yes. 

3362. On the question of lodgings for married men, 
I should like to have your opinion if you would kindly 
give it. It has been represented to us by some of the 
men that it would be for the advantage of the force and 
for the advantage of some of the men if there were 
blocks of buildings erected by the Government, or hired 
and let at moderate rents to married men ; while other 
men have stated that, in their opinion, they would 
rather live separately and at lodgings than with a 
number of other married men and their families living 
in the one large block. What would you think of such 
a plan as that, as a matter of your own opinion ? — As a 
matter of opinion, I don’t think my men would like it. 
I think they would prefer being able to get their own 


accommodation. Of course, it is very difficult unless 
one has an accurate knowledge of Dublin to say how 
it would answer here. Of course so much depends 
on the nature of the accommodation and the number of 
the men who have to pay for it, that it is difficult to 
say whether it would be a consideration for them to 
have quarters provided by' the Government. 

3363. Don’t you think it would be some advan- 
tage in this way? Supposing, in the case of 
having a number of unmarried men as at your 
station; if those blocks were provided at a fair, 
moderate rent for the accommodation of a certain 
number of married men and were so used, you would 
also know where to go for a number of men in any 
emergency ? — Yes. 

3364. You could readily put your hands upon 
them ? — Yes. 

3365. Mr. Morris. — Of course, you can only give us 
the information that you think the Liverpool men 
would dislike such an arrangement ? — I don’t think the 
Liverpool men would like it as a rule. I find that it is 
the feeling in the police that they wish, at all events, 
to be made as little military as possible. They do not 
like being treated so much like soldiers, and when 
they are off duty they like to consider themselves as 
civilians and their own masters, and I fancy that if 
they were compelled to live in buildings provided by 
the Government they would consider it a hardship. 

3366. Then, on the other hand, don’t you consider 
that it is better in some ways that the police should 
live scattered about, because in that way they have 
facilities for observation and for acquiring informa- 
tion ? — That may apply to the detective department, 
but I do not think there is any practical advantage 
derived from uniformed men in the force living- 
scattered about. 

3367. Mr. Holmes. — From what you have told us, I 
presume, from your experience, that the police in 
England feel that their rates of pay have been fixed 
at a standard that will give them remuneration for 
their services as policemen, not with a view to 
enabling them to marry; and if they marry they 
must count the cost and be prepared to take the 
consequences of such a step the same as other 
people? — Yes, certainly.. I consider the pay in 
Liverpool has been arranged fairly, and is sufficient 
to enable a man to live respectably in the class of life 
from which most of the men are taken. In the case 
of every man who is a bachelor joining the service, I 
think he can, and does, as a rule, save money. It has 
never occurred to any man in the Liverpool force to 
expect that the State should provide for him lodging- 
accommodation on getting married. 

3368. Are you of opinion, from your experience, 
that heavy fines are necessary for the maintenance of 
discipline? — No, I am not. In fact, I have a very 
strong opinion to the contrary. I consider that heavy 
fines impoverish a man’s family, and frequently land 
him in difficulties from which he can never extricate 
himself. The ultimate punishment in every police 
force is dismissal, and I believe that if it is undex-stood 
by the men that a fine of, say, 1/., is a warning, that 
the next offence (if within a short period) would 
involve dismissal, the moral effect is as good as 
would be produced by a fine of, say, 5 1., without 
having the disadvantages I have alluded to. I think 
dismissal is preferable to a heavy fine. 


[The Committee adjourned until Friday, the 6th October, 1882.] 
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Fifteenth Day. — 6th OCTOBER, 1882. 

Present : 

Mr. J. W. O’Donnell, Mr. George Morris, D.L., and Mr. R. W. A. Holmes. 

Mr. Alexander McCall, Chief Constable of Glasgow, examined. 


3369. Chairman. — What is your name ? — Alexander 
McCall. 

3370. What position do you occupy ? — That of chief 
constable of Glasgow. 

3371. How long have you been ch : ef constable of 
Glasgow? — I have been chief constable for the last 
twelve years; since May 1870. 

3372. Of what length is your connection with the 
Glasgow police force? — I have been connected with the 
Glasgow police force for thirty-two years, since 1850, 
and my first position there was as Inspector of the 
Detective Department. 

3373. What is the population of Glasgow ? — The 
population of Glasgow at the present time is 530,000. 

3374. Mr. Morris. — About what is the area or 
extent of the police district ? — The area would be about 
10 square mile3. 

3375. What is the organization of the system of the 
Glasgow police force ? — The Glasgow police force is 
organized under the provisions of the Glasgow Police 
Act. Under that Act the magistrates and Council are 
required to provide a police force. They fix the 
number, the various grades, and the amount of pay. 

3376. Does the number fluctuate ? — Yes, the number 
fluctuates ; that is to say, it is always increasing, 
because the population is always increasing. It has 
increased, since December last, one detective officer and 
six constables. Then the Council is required to appoint 
a chief constable, and his appointment is made by the 
Magistrates’ Committee, which is a statutory Committee 
of the Council for police purposes. That Magistrates’ 
Committee and the Sheriff of Lanarkshire appoint the 
chief constable, and they may also dismiss him. If 
there is any diversity of opinion between the Magis- 
trates’ Committee and the Sheriff of the county in 
regard to the grounds of dismissal, then there is an 
appeal to the Lord Advocate. 

3377. Mr. Holmes. — What is the date of that Act? 
— It is of 1866, but that is merely a continuing Act. 
The Act has existed in its present form since 1847, but 
the Glasgow police force was organized at least 100 
years ago under a Police Act. Then having appointed 
a chief constable, the chief constable appoints every 
man in the service, and he also dismisses every man 
excepting those of the rank of superintendent and 
lieutenant, the two higher grades of the service. 
There are seven superintendents and twenty-three 
lieutenants. That number the chief constable cannot 
dismiss. 

3378. By whom are they dismissed ? — The dismissal 
is in the hands of the Magistrates’ Committee, and they 
can only inquire into the conduct of those men that 
are supposed to be deserving of dismissal, provided 
that the chief constable has in the first place suspended 
them from duty. They cannot make any inquiry into 
the conduct of any man in the service under me until 
once I have suspended those two ranks. 

3379. What is the annual cost of the maintenance 
of the force ? — The annual cost will be about 76,000/. 

3380. And is that altogether derived from local 
taxation ? — It is paid from local taxation, and there is 
one-half repaid by the Government. 

3381. Mr. Morris. — The cost is paid in the first 
instance, and then you receive a refund of about one- 
half? — Yes. I may give you the exact amount. The 
estimated amount for next year is 84,404/. 

1 S382. Mr. Holmes. — Could you give us the amount 


raised by local taxation ? — The cost of the force is 
defrayed by a police rate upon an assessment of the 
rental of the city. The police rate at the present time 
is Is. 2 d. in the £, but that not only pays the police 
expenses, but does also pay the expenses of the fire 
brigade and lighting and cleansing of the city. 

3383. Mr. Morris. — And then a rate of Is. 2d. in the 
£ pays for the police, for the lighting of the city, and 
the cleansing of the city ? — Yes ; but of course there 
is a payment back by the Government of somewhere 
about 35,000/. 

3384. Mr. Holmes. — Can you say what that police 
rate of Is. 2c l. in the £ amounted to in the year ? — 
What it amounted to last year, no, I could not. I 
have not the material for doing so beside me. 

3385. Perhaps you will now give us the various 
grades in the force, and the numbers in each grade ? — 
There are seven divisions altogether in the Glasgow 
police force, A, B, C, D, E, and F, and the marine 
is the seventh. There is a chief constable, 7 super- 
intendents, 23 lieutenants, J inspector of the detective 
department, 36 detective officers, 40 inspectors, 60 ser- 
geants, and 861 constables. The scales of wages of 
constables are as follows : — Of the fifth class the pay is 
23s. weekly, and there are 125 men drawing that pay. 
Then the fourth-class pay is 24s. per week ; there are 
148 men of that class. There are 200 upon 25s., 
294 upon 26s., and 94 upon 27 s. This 27s. class is 
termed the merit class, and it is restricted to 100 men. 
The 2&. class is the first-class. 

3386. I presume, Mr. McCall, owing to the large 
number of constables as compared with the other ranks, 
a great number of men who join your force, no matter 
how good their conduct is, must be content to remain 
in the rank of constable all their lives ? — Oh, yes. 

3387. And, in point of fact, the maximum rate of pay 
which most of the men can expect to receive is 26s. 
a- week ? — Yes. 

. 3388. That is the salary of the second-class ? — 
Yes. 

3389. Could you tell us what proportion of the men 
in the constable class remain constables throughout their 
service, owing to the want of vacancies? — The percen- 
tage of men that are promoted from the rank of con- 
stable to the higher grades is very small, but I cannot 
say how much it is. I may say, for instance, 
that five of the superintendents that I have just 
now mentioned have gained their positions from the 
grade of constable. 

3390. Can men rise in your force from the rank of 
constable to the highest grades of the service ? — There 
is nothing whatever to prevent them. It is a matter 
altogether of selection by the chief constable. 

3391. How long does a man remain in the fifth class 
before he rises to the fourth ? — He remains on a year. 

3392. And how long is lie in the fourth before he 
rises to the third, and so on ? — During the first year’s 
service a man receives 23s. per week. After one year’s 
service, the latter three months of which must have been 
free from misconduct, and the constable otherwise 
considered eligible, he receives 24s., and then 25s. after 
two years’ service under the same conditions. 

3393. When you say two years’ service, do you 
mean two years’ service in the fourth-class? — No. 

3394. You mean including all service? — Yes. After 
three years’ service he is eligible for tlie'26s. class, pro- 
vided that the latter nine months of that year has been 
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Mr. A’exander free from misconduct, and that the man is otherwise 
McCall. considered eligible. And then the merit class, which ip 
6 Oct 1882 restricted to 1 00 men — that is after four years’ service 
’’ ' from joining I would say — the latter twelve mouths of 

which must have been free from misconduct, alid that 
the constable is otherwise considered eligible. 

3395. Then in all cases of promotion, the latter 
period of time must be free from misconduct, and the 
constable must be otherwise fit 1— Yes. In the lowest 
class it is three months, in the next class it is six 
months, in the next class nine months, and the next 
class is twelve months, and those periods must have been 
free from misconduct. 

3390. But owing to the small number of men in the 
merit class, a great number of the men wlio join can 
never rise beyond the second-class ?— Not beyond the 
first-class. The first-class 26s. a-weelc is open to them 
from length of service. 

3397. I thought you said that the merit class was the 
first-class ? — No ; it is distinctly the merit class. ’Jhe 
26,5. class is the first-class. 

3398. Then, not counting the merit class, you have 
only four classes of constables ? : — Certainly. 

3399. As you have now given us the pay of the 
various classes of constables, will you tell us how many 
classes of sergeants there are, and what their pay is ? — 
There are three classes of sergeants. The third-class re- 
ceives 30s. 

3400. How many men are there in that Class? — 
Eight. The second-class receives 31s. 

3401. How many then are there in the secOnd-class ? 
— There arc eight. Tlieii the first-class has 32s., and 
there are forty-four in that class. As to those sixteen 
men in the two lower classes— they are in progress to 
the first-class, but they have to serve ascertain time. 

3402. Ou appointment, itnd ditriiig his first year of 
Service, the sergeant has 30s. per week ; during the 
second year the sergeant has 31s., and after the 
second year the sergeant, has^32s. — those are the three 
classes ? — Yes. 

. 3403. Chairman .- — And is the salary increased, whether 
there be a vacancy or not, after the periods of service ? 
— Yes : that is to say, it does not matter whether 
there are vacancies or not, they go on by rotation. 

3404. Mr. Holmes . — The increase of pay depends 
upon the length of service, and not upon the vacancy ? 
— Yes, upon length of service. He acquires a title to 
his pay, from the length of his service and good 
conduct. 

, 3405. Now, kindly go to the rank of inspectors ? — In 
the case of the inspectors, there are three classes of them, 
and the lowest class has 34s. per week. 

3406. How many men are there iri that clliSS ?-r- 
Tliere are five at the present time. Then the next class 
has 35s. 

3407. Is that the second-class? — YeS; After the 
first year’s service the inspector has 35s. a-week. 

3408. How many men are there in that cliiss ?— 
There are six in that class at present. Tlieri after tiib 
second year’s service as inspector the pay is 36s. There 
arc twenty-nine of those. I might add that thole arc 
exceptional cases in which some in-pectofs receive 
additional pay. For instance, there is One of them who 
has 4s. a-week extra for acting as drill instructor, and 
then there is another one lias'4s. extra asjtramwny and 
cab inspector. 

3409. Chairman . — They each get 4s. weekly for 
those duties? — Yes. And then there is one of them 
also who is inspector of hackney carriages, and he lias 
4s. a-week added to the highest class pay. 

3110. Mr. /holmes. — Now, will you be good enough 
to proceed to the class of lieutenants ? — Yes. Tilers 

are twenty-three lieutenants altogether. The • maxi- 
ma in. pity of the lieutendhts in the A Division is T O/, 
per year. 

3411. How many lieutenants are there upon that 
pay?— There arc three lieutenants receiving that pay 

3412. And arc they all in 'the A Division ? — Yes, 
all in the A Division. Then in the ctise of the lieutenants 
ill the other districts, not the A district, their hntkiiiiiini 
pay is 160/. 


34 1 3. When you say “ maximum ” pay, what do you 
mean ? — It is the highest pay that I can promote 
them to. 

3414. Does the lieutenant commence at that figure? 
— No, not at 160/. I might begin him at 100/. when 
ho commences his duty as a lieutenant. 

3415. Does the maximum rate depend upon what 
you fix? — Yes. Just now there are 3 lieutenants re- 
ceiving i 80/. f ;"] at. 170/. There are 5 at 160/. ; 4 at 
150/. 3 2 at 1 40/. 3'3 at 130/. 3 1 at 120/. 3 and 4 at 
110/. 

3416. Mr. Morris. — And the fixing of the maximum 
down to the, minimum rests with you ? — The maximum 
is fixed by the Magistrates and Council, but the mini- 
mum is very much at the disposal of the chief con- 
stable when he is promoting a man to the grade of 
lieutenant on considering what he is worth. 

3417. Mr. Holmes. — Upon an average, what might you 
say would be the minimum rate of pay of a lieutenant, 
taking the average of your promotions ? — I very 
frequently begin lieutenants at 100/. per annum, and 
increase them, perhaps, 10/. per annum, until once they 
reach the maximum. 

3418. Will you now proceed to deal with the class 
of superintendents ? — There are seven superinten- 
dents : four of them have 300/. per annum, one lias 
280/., one has 270/., and one 260/. The maximum of 
the superintendents in all the divisions; except the 
A Division, is 300/. The maximum of the super- 
intendent of the A division is 350/.; but at the 
present time lie is only in receipt of 300/., because it is 
not long since he was appointed. He will be promoted 
at the rate of 20/. per annum until once he reaches 
350/. 

3419. Are the minimum rates of pay in the class of 
superintendents fixed by you ? — Not exactly 3. not in 
the case of the superintendents. The minimum rate 
for superintendents® would now be about 250/., I 
think. 

3420. And what is the amount of yearly increment 
both in the case of superintendents and in the case of 
lieutenants? — Well, it altogether depends upon the 
recommendation of the chief constable when he brings 
up the list once every year — at the beginning of the 
financial year, as it were, of men who are receiving 
salaries, and who have not reached the maximum of 
the grade that they fill, and with a recommendation 
that the {increment should be for 10/., 20/., or 30/. 

3421. According to conduct and merit? — Yes, 
exactly. The pay of the chief constable is 700/. per 
annum 3 that is the highest rank. 

3422. Now that you have given us the rates of pay 

in the various ranks, will you say how promotion is 
regulated from the rank of constable to that of 
sergeant? — That is entirely a matter in the hands of 
the chief constable. If a vacancy was occurring in 
the rank of lieutenant 

3423. In the rank of sergeant j we will take that rank 
first? — Oh, in the rank of sergeant. He would look 
about him as to who was the best constable in the 
service to fill that vacancy of sergeant. He would 
fortify his own opinion by an inquiry of the super- 
intendent who had immediate charge of the mon, and 
ascertaiujpcally the man's abilities, and. then he tvould 
promote him to the rank of sergeant. The same 
method would be adopted throughout every grade in 
the service. 

3424. J 11 looking at a man’s qualifications, do you 
look more at his qualifications as a policeman proper, 
or do you require that he should have some literary 
qualifications ? — If you take the rank of lieutenant, 
tlieir duties are almost entirely of a clerical character, 
preparing charges, receiving charged at the various 
police offices against parties brought to the .offices by 
the polic e 3 and those men as a rule — at least in a great 
many cases — they are young men who have passed 
through lawyers’ offices. 1 find that almost essential, 
unless he has been a man of very long experience in 
the police eervico as a sergeant or inspector, in order to 
promote him to the tank of lienteiiaOt. He requires 
Some legal knowledge to prepare aud frame charges, 
for some of them are pretty intricate in the Scotch 
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jaw ; and I find that those are the best men for the 3439. Then you lose a man just when he becomes a 
rank of lieutenant. serviceable policeman ? — Very often. 

3-425. Then I presume there are very few men pro- 3440. Do you attribute that to the fact that the pay 
moted from the ranks to be lieutenants? — Not a few ; i3 not sufficiently good, or that the prospects in the 
there are a good many now promoted from the ranks. force are not sufficiently good ? — I think a good deal ol it 

3426. Who have been constables at the earliest is owing to the fact, that the prospects are not suffi- 

period of their service? — Yes; who may have been ciently good to keep men in the service. For instance, 

constables at onetime, but who must have occupied during last year (1881) 111 resigned. Well, 16 of 

the rank of inspector prior to their promotion to the those were under one year’s service, 30 were under two 
rank of lieutenant. years’ service, 41 were under three years’ service, 16 were 

3427. Does it often happen that a. young man who under ten years’ service, 2 were under fifteen years’ 

has been in a writer’s office would join as a constable ? service, and 1 was under twenty years’ service, and 2 

— No. under thirty-five years’ service. Then in the rank of 

3428. Well, then, in the case of those men, you inspector there was 1 under twenty years’ service, who 

would appoint them directly from the writer’s office ? — resigned, and 1 under forty years’ service. In the rank 
Yes, exactly. of sergeant there was 1 under fifteen years’ service, 

3429. Do you require a man, upon presenting making, in all, 111 ; 40 were dismissed, 4 deserted, and 
himself as a recruit, to pass an . examination in some 1 5 died, making altogether 170 changes in the force in 
literary subjects — for instance, reading, writing, and the year. 

arithmetic? — The first thing a man has to do who is 3441. What occupations do men who leave the force 
seeking an appointment as constable is this: He is generally take up? — Well, a great many of them 
given a schedule, a copy of which I have in my hand, emigrate to America, Australia, New Zealand, and the 
and he has to answer the questions in that schedule, Cape of Good Hope, I suppose, with the object of fol- 
showing his age, name, occupation, and whether he has lowing agricultural pursuits. Some of them go into the 
been in any police service before ; and then he has to business of a publican. 

sign that, showing at least that he can read and write, 3442. Will you now tell us what are the duties of a 

and, of course, I can judge from looking at the schedule constable? For how many hours is he out on duty 
whether he can write well or indifferently. He has to during the day ? — Well, one-half of the whole force is 
fill up this schedule, which has his name and residence, uuon night duty, and that section begins duty at 
where born, with the parish, town, and county, and 8 o’clock at night and continues on duty until 5 o’clock 
whether single or married, and, if married, the number in the morning — nine hours. Besides that . men 
of children. have to bo at the station a quarter of an hour before 

3430. He has to fill up that in his own hand- the hour for duty, and they are there for at least a 

writing ? — Yes. quarter of an hour after duty, for inspection and any- 

3431. Then you do not require any special oxamina- thing of that sort. 

tion. If you are satisfied with the way in which the 3443. And they are on beat duty throughout those 
schedule lias been filled up, the man is admitted? — nine hours without being relieved at all? — Yes, without 
Yes. any relief. 

3432. You do not require attendance at school ? — 3-*44. I suppose those men are on night duty month 

No; we have no school of education. Every man about? — No. They are permanently upon night duty, 
when he joins the service gets a fortnights instruction but, as vacancies occur in the day portion of the force, 
and drill. The instruction is, of course, the reading by they are drafted— the most suitable men are drafted on 
an inspector to him of the conditions of the service and to the day duty. 

the rules and regulations, giving him some instruction 3445. Then, I suppose, when a man joins the force 
as to how to perform his duty. first, lie is put upon night duty? — Yes ; he is always 

3433. Then if a man wishes to rise in the ranks, and put upon night duty. Then the day relief begins at 

to qualify himself for (lie higher posts, which, of course, 5 o'clock, and ends at 8 o’clock at night. It is divided 
require a certain amount of education, he must get his into two halves. One half begins at 5 o’clock, and 

education as best he can in his leisure hours? — Well, he continues oil the streets until 8 o'clock in the morning, 

may improve his education if he can. A number of He goes offduty at 8 o’clock and returns at 2 o’clock in 
men join with a good education as constables. Perhaps the afternoon, and continues on duty until 8 o’clock at 
young men from the highlands of Scotland, whose night. 

parents may have been small “ crofters,” or something 3443. That is also a nine hours’ beat? — Yes. The 
of that sort, and who may have given their boys a good other half begins at 8 o’clock in the morning, and con- 

parish-school education. tinues on duty until 2 o’clock in the afternoon. It 

3434. But as I understand, there is no compulsory returns at 5 o'clock, and continues on duty until 

literary education? — There is no compulsory literary 8 o’clock, so that, from 5 o’clock in the afternoon until 

education, but every man must be able to read and 8 o’clock at night, I have the full strength of the day 

writ". di vision on the streets — that is to say, the night portion 

3435. From what classes of the community do your and the day portion being equal halves ; the streets 

recruits principally come? — The majority are drawn are covered by one-half of the whole force fioin 

from crofters,” or perhaps what you would call in 5 o’clock in the afternoon until 5 o’clock the next 

Ireland small farmers, the sons of small farmers, game- morning. 

keepers, ploughmen, farm-servants — those are tho 3447. Now, will you tell us what are the duties of 
occupations that supply most of the men of the Glasgow sergeants? How many hours are they on duty, and 
f° r ce. . what exactly are the duties which they perforin? — 

34?6 And they come, I suppose, principally from They have precisely the same hours of duty as the 

the northern counties ? — Yes. I may add that, at the constables. The inspectors have the same, and a 

present time, the force consists of- — I am speaking in sergeant will have an average of fourteen men allotted 

December, when the strength was 1,069. There were to him, and those fourteen men are laid out upon beats, 

817 Scotchmen, 220 Irishmen, 26 Englishmen, and and it is his duty to go round them continually during 

6 foreigners. There are, perhaps, a couple of Swedes, his hours of duty to see that the men are attending to 

and perhaps a Belgian. their duties, and that they are sober and correct. Then 

3437. I presume you have no difficulty in getting the inspector again ; he is also upon street duty ; he 

recruits? — No, not just now. supervises perhaps two sergeants, with the men under 

3438. Do you find that the rates of pay are ample those two sergeants. 

enough to attract sufficiently good men? — Well, the 3448. And tiie lieutenants, what are their duties ? — 
pay is sufficiently good to attract them, but, 1 am sorry The lieutenants, as I said before, are very much con- 

o say it does not keep them. The most important of fined to office work. If there are three in the one 

I n' d C - *!, n ” eS * n force are among men who have division, the one that is upon outside duty for tho day 

I nr 61 , . e y ea rs’ service. The average service at the also takes the supervision of the streets and the men 

I P resent rune is eight years. on the beats, but it is of very small extent that. Then 
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Mr. Alexander the superintendents are also required to go about their 
McCall. districts and to look after the inspectors, lieutenants, 

0 Oct”” 1882 sergeants, and constables. 

■' ' 3449. I think there are, you said, seven divisions ?— 

Yes. 

3450. And there are, I presume, seven superinten- 
dents 1 — Yes. 

345 1 . A superintendent for each division ? — Yes. 

3452. Having told us about the pay, will you now 
be good enough to tell us what allowances, if any, are 
given to the men in addition to their pay ? — Every man 
up to the lank of inspector, and including that of 
inspector, is allowed 6 d. per week for boot money, and 
free uniform clothing, which consists of one tunic in the 
year, two pairs of trousers, and a helmet and a top coat 
every two years. Those are the only allowances that 
they have. 

3453. Do the men consider that the 6c/. a-week is 
sufficient for their boots?— Well, I have had no grumb- 
ling from them on that account. It amounts to 26s. 
a-year. 

3454. Mr. Morris.— Do the Glasgow police wear 
capes ? — Yes ; they wear capes and leggings during 
the winter. 

3455. Mr. Holmes. — Wiiat would be the cost of a 
pair of boots in Glasgow ? — I think they would get a 
good pair of boots for 13s. They would have enough 
to provide themselves with two pairs of boots in the 
year. The cost of each pair would be from 12s. 
to 13s. 

3456. Are those the only allowances they receive ? — 
Yes. 

3457. Are there any deductions made from the pay 
of the men? — Every man is required to become a 
member of a sick friendly society — for sickness and 
death — and to that society he contributes Is. a-inonth. 

3458. May I now ask you, are your men accom- 
modated in barracks, or are they allowed to live 
where they like? — Well, I have seventy-seven unmarried 
men accommodated in what we call a section-house — 
you may call it barracks if you choose. In one houso 
attached to the A Division I have forty single men 
who are upon day duty. In another house in the same 
division I have twenty-three men who are upon night 
duty. Well, in reference to those forty day men, in 
the ovent of any emergency taking place during the 
night, I can lay my hands upon those forty men, because 
there they are in bed just beside the police office. Then 
I have, as I have said, twenty-three single men in the 
other house who are on duty at night, so that in the 
event of any disturbance taking place, or any emergency 
through the day time, I can get those men out of their 
beds in a few minutes, because they are sleeping during 
the day. And then I will have about, I should think, 
seventy men — married men — spread throughout the 
various divisions, and occupying houses that form part 
perhaps of the police buildings or fire-stations. 

3459. And are they accommodated in those places 
rent free ? — No. They pay rent according to the ac- 
commodation that they have, according to the size of 
the house. Those single men pay Is. 9 d. a-week for 
their accommodation in the section-house, for which 
they are supplied with bed and bedding and water, gas, 
and coal. There is a man cook for the forty men. 
There are two women for cleaning their dormitories 
and making up their beds. Each man has a dormitory 
for himself. 

3460. And this deduction of Is. 9d. goes to pay for 
the man cook and the cost of service — covers every- 
thing in that way in fact ? — Yes. 

3461. Well, now, with the exception of those men 
that you have in those two section-houses, and with 
the exception of the married men that you have 
attached to the various police-stations, are all the rest 
of the force living through the town where they like 
and as they please ? — Not exactly as they like. Every 
man must live within the division in which he is 
stationed, and as near to the police office as he can 
acquire a house ; that is the only restriction. 

3462. Mr. Morris. — Is his lodging inspected ?— 
Those houses that the men rent from the magistrates 
and Council are inspected at least once a-month. The 


section-houses again, they are perhaps inspected oneo 
or twice every week, where the young unmarried meu 
live. 

3463. But are the lodgings where the married men 
or the single men reside subject to any kind of inspec- 
tion? — Not unless the place in which they live is 
property belonging to the magistrates and Council. 

3464. Are there any restrictions against men in the 
force taking lodgers. Supposing a man takes a small 
cottage or house, can a constable take in a lodger ? — 
Oh ! lie is perfectly free to do so. There is nothing to 
preyeut that. 

3465. No restriction ? — No ; and I may add in re- 
ference to that that those married men who are living 
in houses belonging to the magistrates and Council 
are encouraged to take in young unmarried constables 
as lodgers with them ; so that it strengthens the force 
by adding to the number of men who are living 
together, and who can be easily had in case of emer- 
gency. 

3466. Is a policeman in your force allowed to carry 
on a trade ? — No. 

3467. Is his wife allowed to carry on a trade? — 
No. 

346S. Would she be allowed to carry on the occu- 
pation of dressmaker ? — This is the rule applicable to 
that : — “ Each member of the force shall devote his 
whole time to the police service, and lie is not to carry 
on any trade, either by himself or by his wife.” 

3469. Well, as regards the question I asked you as 
to whether a policemen’s wife might follow the calling 
of a dressmaker. Suppose it was brought under your 
notice that such was the case, would you pass it over 
or would you consider that it fell within the rule ? — 
Well, I don’t think I would ; I would rather not know 
of it, as it were. 

3470. You wonld wink at it? — Yes. It is not an 
occupation where she could incur debt rapidly, or that 
would involve herself or her husband in difficulties. 
But if she kept a shop, such as a grocer’s, for instance, 
where she might run up debts against her husband, I 
would certainly consider that undesirable. 

3471. Is that the only objection to a policeman, 
either by himself or by his wife, carrying on a trade, 
namely, that they might incur debt? — No, it is not the 
only objection. I think there are probabilities that if 
a policeman was carrying on trade by his wife, the 
hours that he would be oft’ duty he would be assisting 
his wife very likely, and possibly during those hours 
when he should be in his bed refreshing himself with 
sleep ; and it would also probably bring him in contact 
with people he should not know. 

3472. And subject him to influences from the public? 
— Exactly. 

3473. Now, when a policeman in your force is off 
duty, is he free to go where lie likes? Supposing ho 
keeps within his district, can he do what he likes ? — 
He has practically liberty to go to any place within 
the city, but lie is not entitled to leave the city without 
he has obtained permission to do so. 

3474. Well, the remaining fifteen hours that he is 
off duty he can call them his own? — Yes. 

3475. Subject to his being called upon, of course, in 
the event of an emergency ? — Exactly. And, of course, 
he has to turn out to perhaps a. dozen drills in the 
course of the year in the summer months ; and then he 
has to turn out for an hour once a month to hear the 
rules and regulations of the service read over to him. 
Then he has to attend courts during his own time, and 
if there were any extensive public meetings — for 
instance, such as we had yesterday, when Sir Stafford 
Northcote visited Glasgow — the probability is that the 
night men would have to turn out to assist the day 
service, so as not to strip the streets of too many of the 
day men. 

3476. When a man is required to do any extra duty 
of that kind, is he compensated for such extra duty on 
another occasion — would he be let off a certain amount 
of duty on another occasion ? — No. The superinten- 
dent, however, if he found a man that should be off 
duty from 5 o’clock in the morning until 8 o’clock in 
the evening attending court from 9 o’clock in the 
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morning until 1 or 2 o’clock, lie might say to that 
man, “ Instead of coming out to-night at 8 o’clock, 
you need not come out until 10 o’clock.” That would 
be two hours’ compensation for him. But. if he was 
there merely for a couple of hours, from 9 until 1 1 
o’clock, he would not get any recognition of that sort 
at all. 

3477. Chairman. — How many courts have you in 
Glasgow ? — There are seven courts sitting every morn- 
ing ; one in each division. 

3478. And who presides in those courts? — In the 
central court — that is, the court of the A Division — 
there is a stipendiary magistrate. In the other six, 
citizen magistrates preside. 

3479. Are there any particular descriptions of 
offences in those courts? — Every offence. Every 
crime or offence comes first before a police magistrate. 

3480. Before the stipendiary? — No ; before the 
magistrate sitting in the court of the district in which 
the man has been apprehended. 

3481. And is that magistrate a mere civilian, or 
does the stipendiary hear the case throughout as 
well ? — The citizen magistrate hears the case through- 
out, and he has sitting along with him an assessor, 
who is a legal man. Each citizen magistrate has a 
legal assessor sitting along with him. 

3482. And is that assessor paid ? — Yes. 

34S3. And has he a permanent appointment ? — Yes, 
he has a permanent appointment practically, but he 
is appointed annually. 

3484. What is his salary? — 350Z. is the salary of 
each assessor, and there are four of them. 

3485. And who appoints them ? — The magistrates 
and Council. 

3486. And what may be the average number of 
charges disposed of each day? — I can give you the 
number of persons apprehended in the course of the3'ear. 

3487. In reference to the attendance at the police- 
courts of the men of the force, I wanted to know the 
number of charges on an average ? — Well, I should 
suppose that on a Monday morning the number of 
charges might run up to 350, aud from that to 400, 
all over the city. That, of course, you might say 
would be a double day, because there has not been a 
court sitting from Saturday until Monday morning. 
On other days, may-be 150 charges would be the 
average. 

3488. I wanted to know that in reference to the 
length of attendance of the police at the police-courts. 
When does the court sit? — The central court sits at 
1 0 o’clock. Well, upon a Monday the magistrate may 
be sitting until 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 

3489. And how long are the other courts sitting, as 
a rule ? — In the district courts the magistrates should 
be, perhaps, about one hour in each. The one magis- 
trate officiates in two courts. He would go to B court, 
and after spending an hour’s time there in disposing 
of the cases he would proceed from that to the other 
court, and spend another hour there, or until he finishes 
the cases in that court. 

3490. Then, in point of fact, for the six courts there 
are only three magistrates ? — Yes. There is the sti- 
pendiary’s court, and then there are four courts 
divided amongst two magistrates ; aud there is a 
special magistrate for the marine court, and he only 
officiates in the marine court. 

3491. Well, supposing a man is arrested, by a con- 
stable before he goes off his beat at 5 o’clock in the 
morning, how long should that man be detained pro- 
secuting that charge in the police-court? — Well, that 
night constable might return at 10 o’clock, and remain 
m the court until 3 o’clock in the afternoon ; and he 
might not be detained an hour. 

3492. But what is the average? — Well, I should 
think it could not be less than an hour — any man 
having to attend court. 

3493. If, in case of their remaining until 2 or 3 
o’clock in the afternoon, are they allowed any com- 
pensation? — Well, as I said before, the superintendent 
might say to that man, “ Seeing that you have been so 
long at. court, instead of going out at 8 o’clock you 
may turn out at 10 o’clock.” 

[ 2110 ] 


3494. But there is no rule on the subject? — No. Mr. Alexander 

3495. I suppose the assaults and other crimes of McCall, 
violence on the police are heard in the A Division? — 6 o^t _ 1832 
Yes. The strength of that division is greater than ’’ 
any of the rest. 

3496. What is the average number during the year 
of assaults on the police ? — W ell, my statistics do not 
show the number of assaults upon the police during a 
specified period. They do not show that; but I 
should think I would be able to show that there is 
| per cent, of the force off duty throughout the course 
of the year — of men who have been injured and ren- 
dered unfit for duty. 

3497. In discharge of their duty ? 1 per cent, of 
the force ? — | per cent. 

3498. Permanently disabled ? — Well, disabled for a 
time. 

3499. Mr. Morris. — That would be about ton pi’ 
twelve men in the year? — About six. 

3500. Chairman. — No more than that? — No more. 

3501. Mr. Holmes. — What is the Irish population in 
Glasgow? — The Irish population — that is say, of Irish- 
men born in Ireland — I should say there would be 
100,000 in Glasgow. But if you take again the 
children of those parties, born in Glasgow, and who 
rank as Scotchmen or Glasgow men, you would have 
about 140,000 or 150,000 of a population. 

3502. Chairman. — Nearly one-third of the whole 
population ? — Yes. 

3503. Mr. Holmes. — Do the married men complain 
that they are not allowed lodging allowance ? — No. 

3504. * You have never heard complaints of that 
kind? — No. When they enter the service they know 
the conditions that are applicable to them, and the 
houses are generally cheaply rented, as the magistrates 
and Council do not wish to make any profit out of 
them. 

3505. Chairman. — They fix the rents ? — Yes. They 
are rather inclined to make them a little easy, so far 
as the rent and the accommodation given is concerned. 

3506. Mr. Holmes. — With reference to the men who 
are not accommodated in those houses, what would 
you suppose that married men would pay for their 
accommodation? — I think that the rent of a constable 
would be about 13s. per month ; a rent of 8f. or 81. 10s. 
per annum. 

3507. Single men would, of course, pay considerably 
less ? — Of course. They might get lodgings outside at 
Is. 9 d. a-week, just what they are paying in the sec- 
tion-house, or perhaps 2s. 

3508. Then the cost of lodging is moderate in Glas- 
gow? — Yes; I think a young man might accommodate 
himself very cheaply in Glasgow in the way of 
lodgings. 

3509. You have told us all about the pay, allow- 
ances, and duties of the general force ; will you now 
kindly tell us something about the detective force. I 
see there is one detective inspector and thirty-six 
detective officers. Does that include the whole of the 
detective force ? — Yes, that includes the whole of the 
detective force. The thirty-six includes the whole of 
the detective force, with the inspector. 

3510. Mr. Morris . — And do you consider that a 
sufficient detective force for such a city as Glasgow ? 

— Oh, well, I consider so ; and within the last three 
months I have got a grant of an additional detective, 
as I thought another one was required. 

3511. The reason I ask you that is, that in Dublin 
the force numbers forty-four, as well as I remember, 
with a much smaller population ? — I may state, in 
reference to those detective officers, that they are not 
all in one division. Each division has a certain 
number. For instance, take the B Division'; there 
are two detective officers in that division. In the 
G Division there are three; in the D Division there 
are four ; in the E Division there are three; in the F 
there is one; in the marine there are two; and in 
the central division there is one inspector, three sub- 
inspectors, and seventeen detectives. That is in the 
A Division. 

3512. Mr. Holmes. — When you say the central 
division, you mean the A Division ? — Yes. 

z 
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Mr. Alexander 3513. Mr? Morris. — What is the pay of the de- 
McCall. tective force ?— The salary of the detective inspector 
6 o,t 18 S 2 j llsfc 110w ' s 1®®^. P ev annum, but he is eligible for 
c . iso/., inasmuch as that is the maximum salary of the 
situation ; but ho is merely drawing 1 GO/, just now. 

3514. There is one inspector? — Yes; only one. 
There are seven sub-inspectors. One of the sub- 
inspectors has 42s. per week, two have 39s. per 
week, and four have 36s. per week ; twenty-six of 
the detective officers have 34s. per week, and two have 
32 s. per week. The standard scale, however, of a 
detective officer’s pay, is 34s. 

3515. What do you mean by the “standard” scale ? 
— That is the fixed maximum scale of pay that ho is 
entitled to ; but you will observe that two only draw 
32s. Those arc men that have been constables, and 
they have been promoted to be detectives, and they 
commence at 30s. per week ; but in a few months, if 
they show efficiency, I will perhaps raise their pay to 
32 s., and theu, in a few months more, they will reach 
the 34s. class, and then they will have got all they can 
get in that grade. 

3516. With the exception of the detective inspector, 
all the other officers of the force in the detective 
department are called sub-inspectors ? — Yes. 

3517. And in the absence of the inspector, which 
must occur some'imes, who takes charge of the 
detective department? — Well, the inspector has 
three clerks. They hold the rank of detectives, 
but they are assisting him in the clerical duties in 
his office. They have been well-trained under him, 
and they become able to fill up his place in the event 
of a gap of that sort. 

3518. Are those three clerks included in the thirty- 
six detective officers ? — Yes. 

3519. Chairman. — Do they get any extra salary ? — 
No. 

3520. Mr. Holmes. — Do they receive an allowance 
for plain clothes ? — The detective officers, both sub- 
inspectors and detectives, get 10/. per annum for 
clothing. 

3521. Mr. Morris. — In the detective force there are 
eight officers and twenty-eight men ? — Yes. Those 
sub-inspectors, although they are called so, are really 
detective officers with long service ; and to make a dis- 
tinction in a way, they have been called sub-iuspectors, 
together with a slight increase of pay. 

3522. Chairman. — What is the maximum salary of 
the others? — 34s. 34s. is the maximum pay of a 
detective officer. A detective officer is, I should say, 
about equivalent in rank in the service to an inspector — 
fully more than a sergeant. Each of those men 
receives 10/. per annum in lieu of clothing. 

3523. Does the detective inspector receive the same 
allowance for clothing? — He does not receive it in 
money. He is supplied with clothing once every year, 
consisting of a surtout, two pairs of trousers, and a 
vest and hat, together with 21. for boot money. The 
superintendents have the same as that officer. 

3524. Mr. Holmes.—' The seven superintendents? — • 
Yes; the seven superintendents and all the lientenants 
have the same as the detective inspector. 

3525. They get an allowance of clothes and 21. for 
boot money ? — Exactly. 

3526. Do they receive any lodging allowance?— 
No ; nothing of that kind. 

3527. Mr. Morris. — I presume that you, as chief 
constable, consider that eight officers is quite a 
sufficient number to have over the men of a force 
consisting of an entire body of thirty-six ? — Oh, well ; 
while they are ranked as sub-inspectors, and receive a 
little more pay as detective officers, they are scarcely 
officers in a sense. Their advantages are given more 
for the purpose of recognizing their efficient services 
than anything else. 

3528. Mr. Holmes. — And to give them prospects of 
promotion ? — Yes ; and, of course, if those men find the 
detective officers doing anything that is discreditable, 
and not attentive to their duty, the inspector would 
look to them to report those matters to him. 

3529. Mr. Morris. — No doubt it might appear 
strange that I should have put the question to you, but 


the reason I did so was because I find that the detec- 
tive force in Dublin consists of a body of forty-four, 
with a very much smaller population than that of 
Glasgow, and out of that body of forty-four there aro 
twenty-five officers and only nineteen men ; and it has 
been put forward before the Committee that there is 
not a sufficient number of officers in the Dublin detec- 
tive force. I suppose, judging by your management 
of the Glasgow Detective Department, you, at all 
events, would consider that a force of forty-four men, 
having twenty-five officers, hail quite a sufficient 
strength of officers ? — I should think so ; but perhaps 
they are called officers merely in the sense of those 
sub-inspectors to whom I have made reference. 

3530. I shall read the list of them for you. There 
aie thirteen acting inspectors, four sergeants, six acting 
sergeants, and nineteen constables, who, with a super- 
intendent and an inspector, constitute a detective force 
of forty-four men ? — I do not see how, so far as discip- 
line is concerned, so many officers should be required. 

3531. And you would not consider, as an abstract 
proposition, that the number of those officers should be 
increased ? — That depends very much upon the quantity 
of duty that they have to perform, and the quality of 
it. Perhaps the detective duty in Dublin may bo 
much more arduous than it. is in Glasgow. 

3532. And they may be peculiar ? — Yes; there may 
be peculiarities in the duties of the Dublin detective 
force that do not exist in Glasgow. 

3533. Are the detective duties of your department 
very much confined to Glasgow itself? — Yes, unless 
they are sent out of the city. If they are required to 
make an investigation, they have to go to any place to 
which they may be sent ; but they are entirely 
confined to the city so far as duty is concerned. 

3534. They have no correspondence with other parts 
of the country? — The detective department has 
correspondence all over the country, and all over the 
Continent of Europe, and with America and Australia. 

3535. Have you a large criminal population in 
Glasgow ? — No. It is not a large criminal population 
— that is to say, of people who arc entirely confined to 
crime, but there is a considerable population of pil- 
ferers, as opportunity may arise, when they can deprive 
their neighbour of some property. 

3536. Have you many ticket-of-lc-ave men there — 
convicts?— Of ticket-of-leave convicts in Glasgow there 
were, at the commencement of the year 1881 , 48 males; 
came from prison during the year, 79 males ; trans- 
ferred from other places to Glasgow, 11; total in 
Glasgow during the year, 138 males and 40 females. 
And the corresponding numbers of females are: — In 
Glasgow at the commencement of the year 1881, 18 ; 
came from prison during the year, 20 ; transferred from 
other places to Glasgow, 2 ; total in Glasgow during 
the year, 40 ; gross total, 178. ' 

3537. Mr. Holmes. — Have the detective force in 
Glasgow a head-quarter’s station of their own ? — The 
head-quarters are in the central or A Division police 
office. 

3538. Of the detective branch ? — Yes. Each of the 
divisions, as I have shown you, has either two or three 
detectives attached to it, and they just have their office 
in the police building of the district. It is not a 
separato branch, as it were, of the service at all. It is 
not a distinct branch. 

3539. Each letter is represented by a certain number 
of men, and they go to one central office ou duty in the 
morning, and arrange their business ? — No. In the case 
of those men in the various districts, it is their business 
to inquire into all reports made of crime occurring in 
their divisions. Well, the number of reports in each of 
those divisions where there are only three detectives is, 
perhaps, in proportion to the central district, where a 
large number of detectives are on account of the large 
number of reports and the large number of crimes that 
are committed in that district." Of course, if there was 
a weakness of efficiency or an emergency arising in 
any of those districts, or if it was a very important 
crime that had been committed — either a murder or a 
very serious robbery — the probability is that there 
would he some detectives sent from the central office t 0 
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supplement the district detectives, and to strengthen 
them tor the time being. 

3540. What may be the area of the central division 
as compared with the others ? — The area is small as 
compared with the other districts, but the population is 
dense, and the business, as you may see, that is carried 
on in the A Division, is very heavy. 

3541. How many station-houses are there in 
Glasgow at which charges are taken ? — There arc 
seven police offices. 

3542. One for each division? — Yes; and then there 
are seven sub-stations in those divisions — making in 
all fourteen places where there is an officer on duty and 
a police-station to take charges. 

3543. And the officer engaged in such duty is called 
a lieutenaut? — No; in those sub-stations ho will most 
likely be an inspector — one of the inspectors. Under 
the provisions af the Police Act, I cannot put an officer 
in charge of a police-station under the rank of an 
inspector, and in those sub-police-stations he is quite 
sufficient of that rank to discharge any duty that is 
required. 

3544. How many hours would a lieutenant be on 
duty at a time taking those charges — I think you told 
me that the lieutenants take the charges, do the clerk’s 
work, as a rule? — In those aub-stations he will be 
twelve hours on duty — one during the twelve hours of 
the day and another dnring the twelve hours of the night. 
They may change the duty, and probably they change 
all over the divisions once a, -month from day to night 
duty, and vice versa. In the central police office there 
are three lieutenants for duty inside. They take twelve 
hours on duty and twenty-four hours off ; but the 
work is very heavy there. 

3545. Chairman. — As a rule, the inspectors patrol 
and the lioutenauts take the charges? — Yes. 

3546. Mr. Morris. — -In considering the wages paid 
to the men of your force, I suppose you would never 
think of taking into account, as some of the wit- 
nesses before us have done, what was the pay of 
police in California, San Francisco, New Zealand, or 
any of those distaut places ?— Well, I have that in- 
formation in statistics, but I do not see what relation it 
has to the pay of police in Glasgow. I know, for 
instance, that in New York, where I have been myself, 
that a police constable there has about as much as one 
of my superintendents. Ho would be worth about 
200?. a-year. 

3547. But that would not guide you as to what you 
would get a good man for in Glasgow ? — No ; certainly 
not. 

3548. Suppose one of your sergeants came up to you 
and proposed to read a letter that he had received from 
his brother, stating that in New Zealand that brother 
was getting twice as much as he was getting in Dublin, 
would you consider that a reason for raising his wages ? 
—No ; but I would recommend him just to follow his 
brother. I think when a man joins the force, he does 
it voluntarily ; he comes for his own benefit. He is told 
when he comes, “ Those are the conditions of the ser- 
vice — those are your emoluments. If you are not 
pleased, do not come to the force.'’ And then, of 
course, if he joins, and that he will become such a 
valuable man that there is not promotion for him, or 
that his wages are not sufficient,, let him take his 
services somewhere else, and get- as much pay as 
he can. 

3549. Mr. Holmes. — I think, if you have nothing 
further to add on this joint, that it would be desirable 
that we should now come to the question of discipline. 
How is the matter of discipline regulated in the Glas- 
gow police force — how do you deal with offences? — - 
That is against the men — where the men offend— 
offences committed by the men ? 

3550. Yes? — Well, take, for instance, wo will say, 
drunkenness, which is perhaps the most prevalent com- 
plaint that is against police constables. If a sergeant 
fiuds a man the worse for liquor on his beat, he takes 
him off his beat to the officer upon duty at the station, 
who enters there his charge against him. That con- 
stable is brought up the next morning at 10 o’clock 
before his superintendent. That officer has power to 
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inflict a fine not exceeding 10s. on any constable, but Mr. Alexander 
he must report the fine inflicted to the chief constable c a ' 
immediately thereafter. The chief constable may, if g q c i igg 2- 
he thinks fit, if he thinks that the superintendent has 
been too severe or too lenient, he may revise the case, 
and either remit part of the fine or increase it. 

3551. With reference to the infliction of lines. Has 
the chief constable absolnte discretion, or is he limited 
in any way ? — The chief constable, if he is going to 
inflict a fine, cannot impose a penalty of more than 1/. 

3552. For drunkenness? — For anything. The rule 
in reference to that is : “ The chief constable shall have 
power to impose a fine not exceeding 20s. on any con- 
stable under the rank of lieutenant whom he does not 
consider it necessary to dismiss.” If it was the first 
offence against a man, the superintendent would very 
likely deal with it by inflicting a fine of half-a-crown 
or 5s., and if the man was to offend again he might 
also fine him again, and the probability is that the '.bird 
time he would send him to the chief constable, who 
would consider wdiether he should inflict a fine then 
on his scale of 20s., or whether the man should be 
dismissed as one unsuitable for the service. 

3553. That is after how many offences ? — Three I 
should say. It would depend on the length of the 
service, and whether the three offences came imme- 
diately one after another, or once in a year. 

3554. Is it the custom to reduce men for the offence 


of drunkenness, or for grave offences ? — Well, the merit 
class of constables and the first class of constables 
stand in this relation, that the merit class is a step 
added to the promotion of a first-cl.ass constable. In 
other words, the constable is first a first-class man, and 
then a merit-class man. I have deprived the superin- 
tendents of dealing with auy complaint against these 
grades of men, for I wish to deal with them with a 
kind of uniformity. When I put them in the position 
of first-class or merit-class constables they are told 
that the stripes put upou their arm are indicative of 
their being experienced, well-conducted men, and that 
they can retain them only as long as their conduct is 
in keeping with that profession, and whenever a man 
in either of these classes is found offending — and it 
might be a trivial offence as far as a constable of a 
lower grade might be concerned — I deprive him of that 
stripe and reduce him to a lower clas3. 

3555. Supposing ha conducted himself well for a 
period in the lower class, would you allow him to 
regain his former position ? — Yes. 

3556. Within what period? — I give them to under- 
stand that they will receive back the stripe again pro- 
vided they conduct themselves well for a twelvemonth, 
but they are also told that if they have to be reduced 
again they will never be reinstated ; that they had 
better leave the service and find something where they 
will have better prospects. 

3557. And after a period of one year the unfavour- 
able record is wiped out?— It is, by his promotion to 
the rank that he had lost. I tell them I will not 
reduce them twice. 

3558. I suppose you find that admonishing and 
speaking to them ir. that way has a very good effect? 
— Yes. When a young man conies from the country, 
and is thrown into a large populous city such as 
Glasgow, with the immense temptations around him of 
a police constable, he has a great chance of falling 
into some tiifling offence, perhaps of taking a little 
too much spirits, and I make up my mind to expect 
that in a good many cases ; but when a man has had 
experience, and sees the temptations he is subjected to, 
I then deal with him in a different way altogether. 

3559. Well, now, in the case of a first offence, if a 
man is brought before you, would; you admonish him 
privately and point out to him tho error of his ways, 
and urge him to a better course of conduct, or w ould 
you speak to him in the presence of other men? — It 
would in all probability be in the presence of the 
officer who made the complaint against him, and the 
probability is, that I would have the officer who com- 
plained describe what the conduct had been. If 1m 
was a young man with only a few weeks' service, I 
would very likely admonish and advise him to give up 

7, 2 
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^ M Ale T der taking drink altogether while he was on duty; and 
0 a ‘ then see whether that course had a good effect or not. 

6 Oct. 1882. 3560. And within your great experience, do you 

find that a gentle exhortation of that kind has its 
effect, and that men turn over, a new leaf? — Oh, very 
frequently. 

3561. And, in your opinion, an exhortation of that 
kind is far more effectual than a system of heavy 
fining? — I look upon heavy fining as useless. "When 
you come to fine heavily, that man has reached a 
stage of uselessness, for his conduct must have been 
very indifferent, and you had better be relieved of a 
man of that sort and dismiss him. Besides, very fre- 
quently you are only inflicting punishment upon his 
wife and his family. 

3562. Are the men of your force allowed to go into 
a public house when off duty and in plainclothes? — 
Yes ; there is no restriction in that respect. 

3563. Are they allowed to do so in uniform when 
off duty? — Well, there is a rule in the service that a 
man should never be out of his uniform unless he has 
permission ; but that is not very strictly enforced, and 
while a man is off duty and in uniform I do not think 
I would have any reason to complain against him, sup- 
posing he was going to have refreshment in a public 
house. 

3564. But I suppose on no account are men per- 
mitted to go into a public-house on duty? — He is not 
entitled to enter a. public-house unless there is good 
cause while in discharge of his duty. 

3565. Chairman. — As I understand you, the maxi- 
mum fine is 1/.? — It is very rarely inflicted. I am 
sure I have not inflicted it once during my chief 
constableship. 

3566. Well, the alternative usual punishment with 

that fine is dismissal ? — Yes. The chief constable, 

under the Police Act, might dismiss any man he thinks 
fit, without assigning any reason for it. 

3 567 . But you think a fine of 20s. so very severe 
that it must be a grave offence, and so grave that the 
alternative punishment would be dismissal ? — Yes. 

3568. Mr. Morris. — And in fact, in your judgment, 
you think it is better to dismiss a man, and get a~better 
man, than to continue a course of extreme fines? — 
Yes. 

3569. Mr. Holmes. — In the case of a long interval 
elapsing between a first and second or third case of 
drunkenness, would you be disposed to regard that 
more in the light of a first offence, or would you take 
into account the fact that he had been drunk on two 
former occasions, notwithstanding the length of the 
intervals between those occasions? — I would deal very 
much with that as a first offence, if it had arisen after 
a lapse of two or three years. I would deal very much 
with a man so offending in a lenient way. 

3570. As a kind of first offence ? — Yes, as an acci- 
dental mistake of a man. But if drunkenness was 
running on month after month in a man, then I would 
say to him, “ You are unsuited for the police service ; 
you are evidently not able to withstand the temptations 
that surround you; therefore you are unfit for the 
service, and you had better find something else to 
do.” 

3571. Chairman. — Then as I take it, for the first 
offence, and for the second and third offences also, you 
generally caution — you lecture the man in the first 
instance, and then if there is an interval between the 
second and third offences you put upon him a nominal 
penalty ? — Yes. 

3572. Mr. Morris, — Suppose a policeman was dis- 
missed for insubordination, and that he was subse- 
quently pardoned and let back into the force, and then 
suppose that a month after his reinstatement he »ot 
drunk, would you consider that that man was fit for 
the police force? — No ; I would look upon that man's 
first dismissal as well deserved, and that, havino shown 
him this kindness, and enabled him to returiT to his 
position, it would only convince me that he was incor- 
rigible, and that he should not have got the chance of 
being restored. 

3573. Mr. Holmes. — You said just now that the men 
were always required to be in uniform unless they got 


special leave to be in plain clothes. Do you require your 
men to provide themselves with plain clothes? — No. 
Of course, they have plain clothes when they enter the 
force, and it is generally found, and it is expected, that 
they will keep up a suit of plain clothing for them- 
selves. 

3574. Chairman. — I should like to have a compre- 
hensive statement as to the exact course pursued in 
your force in cases of offences of drunkenness? — In the 
case of the first offence there is a warning, in the case 
of the second a small penalty is inflicted, and the third 
offence may be a heavier line, or in an aggravated case 
dismissal ; but there are cases in which for the first 
offence I have thought it necessary to dismiss men — if 
there is interference with the citizens. 

3575. Mr. Holmes. — I think we have now gone 
through nearly every matter I can think of in connec- 
tion with the force, and we come to the filial question 
of all — that of pensions. What is the scale of pensions 
under which your men retire? — I can answer that 
question very shortly. There is no such thing as super- 
annuation for the Glasgow police at all. There is a 
power under the Police Act that the magistrates and 
Council can grant an allowance to a man on leaving 
the service, but it is a permissive thing entirely, and 
that is all ; and at the present time the whole sum 
that is being paid by the community in the way of 
those allowances is 387/. 8s. 

3576. A year? — Yes, a year; and that is paid 
amongst eleven decayed men of the service, ten of 
whom have been constables, and one of them was a 
sergeant. 

3577. Do you consider the fact that the men cannot 
look forward to pensions’ accounts to a great extent for 
so many men leaving your service after a short period ? 
— I think that it undoubtedly is. I think that is cer- 
tainly the case. 

3578. Assuming that the Bill that was before Par- 
liament last Session becomes law next year. I presume 
that it will extend to Scotland — that the provisions of 
that Bill in reference to pensions will extend to Scot- 
land ? — That was intended in the Bill of last Session. 

3579. And do you think that with the scale of pen- 
sions contemplated by that Bill, and with the present 
rates of pay, that you will be able to retain the services 
of men longer than you do now ? — I would expect so. 

I have no doubt it would increase the average length 
of service of the men. 

3580. Do you think that if the men could look 
forward to fair pensions upon retiring after good service 
that they would be content with the existing rates of 
pay 1 — I should think so. 

3581. And, in your opinion, the present rates of pay 
are sufficient ? — I think they are. 

3582. Now, according to your experience, after how 
many years’ service does a policeman, as a general rule, 
cease to be efficient ? — Well, that would depend upon 
when he entered the service. A man, for instance, I 
should say, after he reaches 60 years of age, is not 
likely to be an efficient constable. 

3583. But take the case of a man joining at 20 years 
of age, do you think that, after 25 years’ service, there 
would be much left in him? — That would bring him to 
45 years of age. Well, I do not see anything in the 
service, provided that that man was a healthy man and 
of good constitution when he joined at 20 years of age ; 

I do not know of anything in the service that should 
work that man out at the age of 45. I think he should 
be an efficient man after that for some time. 

3584. Mr. Morris. — Do not you think that a mau serv- 
ing in the rank of constable, and never reaching a higher 
grade, after thirty years’ service night and day, is 
pretty well worn out?— Well, if a man joined at 25 
years of age, or from that to 30 years of age, I think 
he would ; but if he joined at 20 or 18 years of n«e, 
as was contemplated in the Act, after thirty years’ 
service I do not consider that he should be inefficient 
or wrought out. 

3585. In considering the pension list, and the time of 
service of a policeman, do you consider that it would 
be desirable to allow a man to retire on whatever 
pension would be due after he had served twenty-eight 
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or thirty years, without having to undergo a medical 
examination? — I think it is desirable that there should 
be a fixed age at which a man should claim his dis- 
charge, provided he has served the period that entitles 
him to the pension, say, twenty-five or twenty-eight 
3 ears’ service; but it would be well to fix the age 
when he would be entitled to claim his discharge, but 
I do not know that it would be fair to the public funds 
that a man, we will say, of 45 years of age, should be 
allowed to withdraw from the force at that age. 

3586. Supposing him to have joined at 20? — Yes; I 
think that man should be perfectly able for some years 
after that to discharge the duties of a police constable, 
and to throw a man of 45 years of age upon the super- 
annuation fund, who may live until he is 70 years of 
age or more, would be milking this fund very seriously 
during a long number of years. 

3587. I believe, as a rule, that a Scotchman would 
take a more practical view of this kind of thing than 
an Irishman would ? — Well, even as a police officer 
myself, I would have some hesitation in giving a man 
a pension that he could claim at any time after a certain 
service ; I think it should be accompanied by some 
restriction as to age or health. 

3588. Chairman . — How do you deal with violations 
of discipline in the case of superior officers? — Well, I 
explained that I have not the power of dismissing a 
superintendent or a lieutenant. The magistrates’ com- 
mittee are vested with that power, but they cannot 
even dismiss a superintendent or a lieutenant until I 
have, in an initiatory step, suspended them from duty. 
Then the committee is entitled to dismiss officers of 
either of those ranks if they think fit. 

3589. In the case of sergeants and sub-inspectors, in 
whose power is it to dismiss men of those ranks ? — In 
their cases dismissal is entirely in my hands. 

3590. Do you fine them in cases of justifiable com- 


plaint against them? — Well, it is rarely that I have Mr. Alexander 
any complaints made against men of those ranks. McCall, 

have had complaints against a sergeant or two, and I g Oet 188° 
prefer more to suspend them, perhaps, for a week or a 
fortnight, and I thus give them time to think over their 
conduct than to inflict a money fine. 

3591. Mr. Morris. — -And does the fact of suspension 
stop their pay ? — Yes. 

3592. Well, that in itself amounts to a fine? — Yes ; 
a severer fine than the IZ. that I could inflict; and no 
man with me draws any pay when he is off duty, even 
when sick. 

3593. And if a man gets a bad cold, or a fever, 
owing to the severe strain of night duty, and is laid up 
for a month, does he receive no pay during that 
time ? — No. 

3594. Supposing he is a married man with a family, 
how is he to support himself! — He has just to. throw 
himself upon his sick friendly society. 

3595. Which the men subscribe to themselves ? — 

Yes. If he is hurt upon duty, rendered unfit for his 
duties by having been injured or hurt in the execution 
of his duty, then he receives his pay. 

3596. Suppose a single man, living in barrack, dies, 
or is removed to hospital, say, and dies in a few days, 
is there any allowance for his interment ? — His relatives 
would receive one from his friendly society. 

3597. But is there any allowance from the public 
funds for that purpose? — No. “No work, no pay” is 
the motto adopted. 

3598. Because they are allowed 2Z. 10s. 4d. in the 
Dublin force for the burial of a single man who dies, 
and they wish that sum increased to 7Z., I think ; but 
then you are aware, I suppose, that we have such things 
as wakes in Ireland? — Yes, and we have them in 
Glasgow, and there are rare lively scenes when they do 
take place. 


Colonel John Augustus Oonolly, V.C., Assistant Commissioner, Dublin Metropolitan Police, examined. 


3599. Chairman. — What is your name ? — J ohn 
Augustus Conolly. 

3600. -You are the Assistant Commissioner of the 
Dublin metropolitan police force ? — Yes. 

3601. When, may I ask, were you appointed? — I 
was appointed in October 1877- 

3602. Mr. Holmes. — I don’t know whether you are 
aware of all the matters which the men have brought 
under our notice during the course of this inquiry. I 
may mention to you the most important of them, aud I 
have no doubt that during your examination we will call 
your attention to others as they occur to us. I think 
that perhaps the three most important matters are as 
follows : and taking them in their order, I may tell you 
that the men feel very much dissatisfied at not having 
received the grant of three months’ pay for extra duty, 
such as the Royal Irish Constabulary received ; 
secondly, they think that perhaps the reins have been 
drawn somewhat too tightly in matters of discipline ; and, 
thirdly, they complain of the scale of pensions. Besides 
these things, they have brought many other matters 
under our notice, but I think, and I think the Chair- 
man and Mr. Morris will agree with me, the three 
subjects I have mentioned are the most important of 
them. Now, I would like to ask your opinion with 
reference to the first, namely, the dissatisfaction that 
the men feel at not having received the three months’ 
gratuity. Do yon think that that dissatisfaction is well 
grounded? — I am not in the least surprised at the 
extreme dissatisfaction of the force at the way in which 
they have been left out in the cold. 

3603. As regards the gratuity of three months’ pay ? 
— Yes. I think that they are certainly entitled to the 
whole period, and to receive it in precisely the same 
manner as the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

3604. I don’t know whether you are aware that it 
transpired, in the course of the evidence before the 


Constabulary Committee that sat at the beginning of Colonel John 
this year, that a great number of the men belonging to Augustus 

the Royal Irish Constabulary were seriously out of Conolly. 

pocket 'by reason of the agitation. For instance, men g Qct lg82 
were ordered away from their stations, and they were ’’ 
charged such exorbitant prices for their lodgings and 
for food, that the allowances that they then received 
were not sufficient to meet those charges, and men who 
had previously saved money in the force were obliged 
to spend their savings in order to meet the deficit on 
those charges? — I never was aware in the slightest 
degree of that fact. 

3605. Well, that was the case, and I believe it 
formed the strongest reason for giving that grant of 
three months’ pay to the men. Do you think that any 
of your men were out of pocket from the causes that I 
have just mentioned as arising in the case of the con- 
stabulary ? — N ot to my knowledge. 

3606. Chairman . — But you think there was ample 
grounds for discontent ? — Yes. 

3607. Mr. Morris . — We have had, Colonel Conolly, 
from men who have been examined, instances, I might 
almost say we had examples, of men in the Royal Irish 
Constabulary quartered, say in Belfast, or the County 
Down, or Bray, where none of the disturbance that 
existed in other parts of the country was witnessed, 
receiving this gratuity, while the men of the Dublin 
force were excluded from it. Those Dublin policemen 
considered that they had a great deal more trouble from 
the Land League agitation for the last three years than 
those men of the constabulary in Belfast and Bray. 

Don't you think that, viewing it in that way, it was 
enough to create some discontent ? — Oh, quite so, 
without even going into detail with reference to the 
work. 

3608. Don’t you think, without going into detail, 
that the Land League agitation, with all its meetings, 
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Colonel John a nd the arrests of certain men, and tlie suspects who 
w ere imprisoned here, and the rioting in the city, 
ono added considerably to the work of the police on duty 
6 Oct., 1882. i* 1 Dublin ? — 'Yes ; certainly it did. 

3609. Chairman. — And curtailed the time at the 
disposal of the men ? — Certainly it did. 

3610. Mr. Morris. — The men have also stated to 
the Committee, without going into particulars, that 
although not actually on active duty, they were 
frequently kept for many hours ready to be sent out 
into the street? — That is perfectly true. 

3611. And they also said that when those suspects 
— and they gave these as instances of their extra work 
— were being brought up to Dublin, either to a Dublin 
prison, or some northern prison, that they were ordered, 
often out of their beds, to the railway stations, and 
obliged to attend there for hours if the trains were late, 
awaiting the arrival of those suspects, and thus there 
was a great deal of extra duty put upon them, arising 
out of the Land League agitation: is that not so? — 
Certainly. 

3612. Do you agree with that view ? — Certainly. 

3613. Chairman. — And I think, if my recollection is 
right, that we had it from some of the constables that 
they had been put to expense out of their own pockets 
in going from place to place, and that they were 
not recouped for that? — Well, I was not aware of 
that. 

3614. Mr. Holmes. — They gave instances of this 
kind. When a telegram would come to the police 
authorities during the day, to the effect that a number 
of suspects were to arrive in Dublin by a certain 
train, of course directions were immediately sent to 
have a number of policemen assembled in the neigh- 
bourhood of the railway station at which those sus- 
pects were expected to arrive, and if men were met by 
their superintendent or sergeant, they were ordered to 
go to the Kingsbridge or Broaclstone, or other railway 
station, and told to be there at a certain hour ; and 
their statement was, that they frequently had to take 
cars to reach the railway station in time, and that they 
therefore lost money in that way? — Well, I do not 
exactly understand how they had to pay for their cars. 
The cars are, as a rule, paid for if the men send in a 
statement of their expenses. If they send in a state- 
ment that the car has been hired for their duty to 
convey them from one place to another, it is allowed. 

3615. And if, in the opinion of the Commissioners, 
it is a proper and legitimate expense? — Certainly. At 
the same time, thoso are expenses to meet which, when 
the call for their attendance at the railway stations 
first began, there was no fund set apart, as there is 
now, for special purposes. Since the Phcenix Park 
murder there has been a large sum of money laid out, 
it may be described as for personal defence of 
individuals, and all expenses connected witli that. 
I do not think that there was any fund set apart 
before the Phcenix Park murder for special expenses. 

3616. Mr. Morris. — Well, then, as the Committee 
understand, we suppose you, to a largo extent, coin- 
cide with the views put forward by the men, that they 
were entitled to some consideration with the rest of 
the police who got gratuities ? — Yes. 

3617. Chairman. — And to the same extent? — Yes; 
to the same amount. 

3618. Mr. Holmes. — The next question which the 
men brought under our notice, and seemed to set the 
most importance upon, was the question of discipline. 
They alleged generally, and also went into some cases 
in support of their allegation, that the fines wero 
excessive ; that the men were reduced, as they 
thought, for trivial offences ; and that, after a man had 
been reduced, he had no chance of retrieving his 
position ; in poiiit of fact, that an unfavourable record 
— to repeat the expression that the men used — “ stared 
a man in the face ” to the end of the chapter, and that 
there was no locus penitentue given to the men. Now, 
that was their general statement. They supported this 
general statement by referring to a number of cases. I 
think that we have sent you over an extract of a series 
of cases to which the men bad drawn our attention, in 
order that you, if you thought fit, might have an 


opportunity of giving a different colour to the stories 
which the men represented. 

3619; Mr. Morris . — I wish to supplement Mr. 
Holmes’ observations before entering into the evidence 
on the question. What the men appeared to me to 
feel, as well as I could collect their opinious, was that, 
suppose a man was reduced from being a sergeant to a 
first-class constable, they wished to have some kind of 
rule established by which he should, say, after a year, 
or two, or three years, if he was of good character, 
and with no black mark against him during that time, 
go back to his former grade or position. I am merely 
bringing the matter under your notice in order that 
you should understand that was very much the view 
they put forward ; instead of being obliged to go to 
school to work up again as a young recruit would have 
to do, a man if lie were reduced from being a sergeant 
or a constable might after three years, if his conduct 
was good, step back to his former position. We have 
had Mr. Walker, the District Superintendent of the 
London metropolitan police, before us, and he has 
been examined on that particular point ; and I 
merely wish to point out, before you enter on the 
subject, that he appears rather to favour that view ? — 
I do not know the circumstances under which 
Mr. Walker works, or by which he is surrounded. 
As a rule, I think, it could not be attempted ; as an 
exception, certainly. As a rule, I think, it would be 
unjust. It would be unjust, because a man has once 
held the position of sergeant, to prefer him again at 
the end of any particular time over the • heads of 
others. He has had his chance ; he has forfeited the 
confidence of his superiors, otherwise he would not bo 
reduced. He has had his trial. He has failed ; and 
it is only right — it is only just — that others junior to 
him should thou take theirs. At the same time, it is 
in the power of the Commissioners to recoguize in any 
individual case special services. If he is a man who 
has distinguished himself, and has been excessively 
efficient in the performance of his duties as a sergeant, 
we will say that that man should then, if there is an 
opening, and if there happens to he no man sufficiently 
or equally worthy with him, that that man might bo 
brought forward again before his time; but I would 
make it an exception. 

3620. It is the rule in England? — Well, I don’t 
think it is just. 

3621. And that thero should bo a limited period of 
reduction ? — Well, that is part of a system, but I do 
not think that that is just. I think that there aro 
many others — I know that there are in our force many 
others looking forward to promotion, and I think it 
would be an unjust thing to prefer a man who has 
already failed over their heads. 

3622. Mr. Holmes. — Colonel Conolly, we have already 
examined before this Committee District Superinten- 
dent Walker, of the London metropolitan police force, 
Captain Nott-Bower, chief constable of Liverpool,' 
and_ Mr. McCall, chief constable of Glasgow, and the 
evidence which they have given us on this matter is to 
this effect, that if a man is reduced he is only 
reduced for a limited period, and if he behaves him- 
self well during that period, he is reinstated to his former 
position. Do I understand you to say that you con- 
sider that that rule would act unjustly in the case of the 
Dublin metropolitan police? — I do say that, certainly ; 

I think that in the face of it it is an injustice, and it is 
no encouragement to men to work up for a rank when 
they see that a man who has already failed is preferred 
over their heads. 

3623. Take the case of a man in the rank of ser- 
geant who has never been previously convicted of any 
offence, and who is brought before you on a first- 
charge against him of drunkenness, would you in that 
case reduce him as a matter of course? — Certainly. 

3624. And would you do that even though he had 
been in the force ten years, and this was his first 
offence. Would you uoi think it would be unfair that 
that man should be shut out from any hope ?— Oh, ho 
is not shut out. 

3625. Or from having any chance of being a<rain 
promoted ? — He can rise oi course, and again obtain pro- 
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motion if lie makes the effort so to do. The same 
abilities which made him attain the position of sergeant 
in the first instance will be also of advantage to him in 
attaining it again. 

3626. Would you not, in the caso I have just 
instanced, in taking into account his first offence, con- 
sider the terrible punishment that reduction was; 
and would you not be inclined to prefer a small fine, 
accompanied by admonition and exhortation? — As a 
rule, no. The men who are called upon to perform the 
duties of sergeant, and who disgrace themselves in 
front of their men, do so to such an extent that they 
damage the discipline that should exist throughout the 
service for the benefit of the service. A man who is 
drunk on duty in front of his men is a man who is, I 
think, unfit to hold the position of a sergeant. 

3627. Though it is his first and a casual offence? — 
Though it is his first offence. You take an exceptional 
case to mine. I say I am open to make allowance for 
a man in an exceptional case, and perhaps a man who 
has a great many years’ service, and who is a man who 
has always been an extremely efficient sergeant, I think 
the Commissioner is bound to take those points into 
consideration for the advantage of the service, and 
then he sets aside the actual justice of the case, and 
promotes that man again to his former position for the 
advantage of the service. Where the two things are 
presented to us as alternatives, we say the advantage 
of the service 5s a very important consideration. 

3628. I presume that, in cases such as I have 
instanced, you considt the Chief Commissioner before 
inflicting the punishment? — Certainly; in all cases of 
reduction. It is looked upon as a very serious punish- 
ment to inflict is the reduction of an officer from his 
rank, and in all cases of reduction the Commissioners 
are amalgamated I may say. In all serious cases where 
there are vexed or complicated points — cases where the 
award would be rather difficult — as a rule the Com- 
missioners join together. 

3629. Then, if I understand you rightly, your 
evidence is that reduction would be unlimited in point 
of time ? — The reduction would-- go on in the usual 
course ; it would be unlimited. 1 do not mean, how- 
ever, to say by that that a man never would rise to be 
a sergeant again. 

3630. But the reduction would be unlimited in the 
first instance ? — Yes, unlimited ; but not necessarily. 
We have men of various ranks ; we have the rank of 
inspector, and of course it would be hard to reduce 
an inspector to be a constable, and we take those 
things into due consideration, although I think, looking 
at discipline in point of discipline, an inspector should 
be reduced. 

3631. Mr. Morris. — We have had some opinions 
upon this point, and it is one on which I should like to 
have your opinion recorded. Colonel Conolly, that in 
some of the forces in England and Scotland the chief 
constables there think it is almost better to discharge a 
man from the service altogether, after a certain number 
of punishments have been inflicted, if his conduct does 
not permanently improve ? — That depends very much 
upon the man — the disposition of the man. If a man 
is brought up upon a charge, and it is proved against 
him, and the man considers that he is not unjustly 
punished, I do not see why that man should not remain 
in the service ; but if a man, no matter how com- 
pletely the offence is proved against him, or how just 
the punishment giveu, considered that he was unjustly 
treated, I would certainly not be in favour of making 
an effort to retain such a man in the force. 

3632. Do you find, from your information and know- 
ledge of the force, that a great number of men— if I 
may use the term to describe it — persuade themselves 
that they are innocent of the offences for which they 
are punished? — I don’t know ; I have no opportunity 
of knowing that. 

3633. Chairman. — But don’t you think that making 
the degradation unlimited leads to discontent or to 
despondency on the part of the men, and to their 
giving up all hope of a more successful career ? — I don’t 
know : I have never heard of it except from you. 

3634. Mr. Holmes. — Are you uot iu the habit of 


always inflicting a fine for the first offence of drunken- Colonel John 
ness in the case of a constable ? — No. Augustus 

3635. How would you deal with a first c so of ono y ~ 
drunkenness? — I would consider his character, and the g Q c t. 1882 . 
punishment suitable for his particular case. With some 

men it would be the most advantageous course to 
administer a fine the first time, because it would cure 
them at once. If I understood from the character of 
the man, as given by his officers, that he was a man 
who was always going about tippling and being on the 
verge of being unfit for duty, and that he was now 
caught actually unfit, I would be very much inclined 
to give that man a smart fine for the purpose of 
deterring him and for his own advantage. 

3636. When you say a “ smart” fine, what amount 
would you consider a “smart” fine? — 10s. 

3637. When you inflict a fine for the first time upon 
a constable for a case of drunkenness, what does it 
usually amount to r — About 15s. 

3638. And for a second offence occurring within a 
short period? — 17. 10s., or reduction to inferior rate. 

3639. And for a third offence ? — Deduction, to in- 
ferior rate. 

3640. I may mention to you what Mr. Morris has 
already mentioned, that the chief constable of Glasgow, 
in a case of that kind, told us where there would bo a 
third offence of drunkenness occurring within a short 
period, he would consider a man, in whose case that 
occurred, as unfit for the service, and he would dismiss 
him ? — Well, we should dismiss him for the fourth. 

3G41. Mr. Morris: — Don’t you think that heavy 
fines tend to “ knock a man out of time,” if 1 may use 
the expression, and prevent him meeting his expenses. 

I allude, of course, especially to the case of a married 
man ? — Well, it depends upon what you consider a 
heavy fine. 

3642. I would call a heavy fine 21. or, indeed, 11. ? — ■ 

Well, considering the man’s pay, it has been represented 
to me that in some of the forces the Commissioner is 
limited to a week’s pay. In the case of a man who is 
married, the chances arc that he would be a first-class 
constable, and that man gets 30s. a-week. 'l'bat would 
be the very fine I would award him. A fine of 17. 
would he very little for that man. 

3643. Mr. Holmes. — You are quite right in referring 
to the limitation that is imposed by the General Police 
Act in England in the case of fining men. The fine 
cannot exceed a week’s pay, and the chief constable of 
Glasgow tells us to-day that he is limited to 17. — that 
is the maximum fine that he can inflict. Now. do I 
understand you to say that the Commissioners of Police 
in Dublin have unlimited discretion as regards the 
amounts of the fines? — I think so. There is no 
limit. 

3644. Then, in holding an inquiry into the conduct 
of a policeman, what means do you take to satisfy 
yourself as to the decision ? — The evidence brought 
forward against a man is either by civilians, or by his 
own officers, or by the joint evidence of the two. 

Sometimes civilians and officers together ; sometimes 
by other constables. 

' 3645. In holding an inquiry of that kind, are all the 
parties present ? — Certainly. 

3646. In case a complaint is made by a civilian 
against a constable, or a policeman of any grade, is tho 
civilian obliged to attend? — Certainly. 

364?'. And to prosecute his case ? — If he does not 
attend the case is dismissed. But there may be more 
than one charge. Cases arise usually in this way. A 
complaint is made by a civilian that he is either assaulted 
or lias suffered some injury, or something of that kind, 
at the hands of a policeman. The letter is generally 
sent to the superintendent of the division to which the 
constable belongs for bis report on the matter. His 
report then comes to the Commissioner, and after that 
report is received, an answer is sent to the civilian who 
complains to such and sncli an effect ; and if the Coni'" 
missioner thinks it is a case in which it is necessary to 
have an investigation, he tells the civilian, “If yon 
attend my office between such and such hours on such 
and such a day, your case shall be investigated.” W ell, 
he comes, and he brings in a number of witnesses, who 
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Colonel John support his allegations, and the case is gone into before 
Augustus the Commissioner and decided. 
ono y ‘ 36 18. Then, as I understand you, there is no swear- 
6 Oat., 1882 . in o °f tbe witnesses, or anything of that sort, before the 
Commissioner? — No. 

3649. It is all statement? — It is voluntary statement. 

3650. And you have to judge very much of the 
probabilities of the stories, naturally? — Yes, a good 
deal. 

3651. And do you consider that it would be an 
improvement if those inquiries were held before the 
Commissioners on oath? — So; but when the civilian 
element comes into the matter, it differs from the 
element in which the police officers only are concerned; 
but in cases where the evidence brought to support a 
case is that of policemen — where the evidence is police 
evidence — I should object very strongly to sworn 
testimony, because I think it would be tantamount to 
saying that you could not believe the statement of a 
police officer. 

365 2. • You being, as we all know, a distinguished 
military officer, can answer this question quite readily: 
in the cases of all courts-martial held, are not the 
witnesses sworn?— Yes, all sworn. 

3653. Do you think it would act injuriously to the 
force to have a sworn investigation instead of an oral 
one ? — The cases which are tried before the Commis- 
sioner are not similar to those that are tried before a 
court-martial. The cases tried before a court-martial 
are always cases requiring a very heavy sentence — they 
are all of a very serious nature. The cases in all regi- 
ments that are similar to those cases tried by the Com- 
missioner are tried in the orderly-room of the force 
before the commanding officers upon testimony which is 
not sworn. 

3654. Mr. Morris. — Are you aware of any cases 

within your time of complaints made by civilians 
against policemen, I presume in writing, in which the 
decisions were given without bringing the party com- 
plaining forward before the policeman and before the 
Commissioners ? — None. The course which I have 

pointed out to you and described to you is the 
invariable rule. 

3655. Mr. Holmes. — I think we furnished you with 
some notes of particular cases that have been brought 
under our notice. Did you think it was worth your 
while to look into them, or have you any observation 
to make to us in reference to them, — I need hardly say 
to you that we do not ask you to do so unless it is 
your perfect pleasure to do so ? — I don’t know whether 
it would be advisable to give the particulars ; I have 
the particulars here if you like to have them published 
and printed. I do not see the slightest objection to 
giving you the fullest particulars ; the only thing 
would be the question of names. 

3656. We should prefer not having the names ? — I 
think you can ascertain the points in dispute quite well 
without the names. 

3657. The Committee would very much like to im- 
press upon you, Colonel Conolly, that we are not 
deputed by his Excellency to make any inquiries into 
the discipline of the force, and that it is neither our 
wish nor intention to do so; but as his Excellency 
desired that our inquiry should bo full and complete, 
we were obliged to listen to evidence upon certain 
matters. To the best of our ability we prevented men 
from going into particular cases, and we endeavoured 
to restrict them to general questions. In some instances, 
the witness who gave the evidence happened to be the 
person who had been fined or reduced, and in cases of 
that kind we were not able, of course, to exclude the 
evidence. With these observations, I would again like 
to ask you whether, now that you were furnished with 
particular cases, you care to, as it were, defend or 
justify your conduct, or do you wish to show that the 
representations which the men made admit perhaps of 
a different interpretation ? — I wish to give the full 
particulars. 

3658. Do you think that we have sufficiently con- 
veyed to you, by these observations, that we were most 
careful not to put you under any kind of examination ? 

— Perfectly. 


3659. You are quite satisfied? — Yes. I am only 
called on to give you my own explanation of certain 
special cases that came under your notice ; I am not 
speaking as to the system. 

3660. The first case in the summary which we 
supplied to you appears to be that of a man reduced to 
the bottom of the fourth rate and fined 20s. for smok- 
ing at 2 o’clock in the morning, when on duty at the 
police barrack-gate ? — I remember the case to which 
you refer. The real charge brought against this man 
was “for smoking a pipe while on duty at Kevin 
Street barrack-gate, between 12 and 1 a.m., on 
the 28th September, 1879 ; also, inattention to duty 
by allowing the foot-way to be used ns a urinal within 
a few yards of him.” Now, my own observation on 
this case, I would add, if you wish — “ This constable 
was very often punished ; the above is a very gross 
case.” 

3661. Do you remember for what offences he had 
been punished ? — Oh, many ; he was very often 
punished ; the offences were, I think, as far as I can 
remember, inattention to duty, constant inattention to 
duty. 

3662. In what class of constables was he? — In the 
fourth. It was only a question of degree on the rate ; 
he was not reduced a rate. 

3663. Well, the second case appears to be that of 
the gaoler at Newmarket, who was fined 10s. for 
smoking in the reserve room at 12 o’clock noon? — 
This case is, that lie was fined 2s. 6c?., not 10s., for 
smoking in the iuspector’s office, which is a very 
different place from the reserve room, at Newmarket 
police-station, contrary to Commissioners’ orders, while 
on duty. My observations on that are — “ I consider 
this a light punishment.” 

3664. Now, the third case appears to be one in which 
a number of men were fined for not observing, on their 
beat, that a knocker had been wrenched off a door. 
The fines imposed amounted to 1 1. 7s. 6c?. I have a 
perfect recollection that no names were given in this 
case, so that you can refer to that as you like ? — The 
charge stated, I think, is correct in this case. “ For 
not. observing that a knocker had been stolen off the 
hall door of the house, 114, Grafton Street.” The 
fines were divided. The sergeant was fined 7s. 6 d., the 
acting sergeant was fined 5s., two constables were fined 
os. each, and one constable was fined 2s. 6d. My 
observations upon the case are — I consider these 
fair punishments.” The total is 11. 5s., instead of 
1/. 7s. Gd. ’ 

3665. By whom was it discovered that the knocker 
had been wrenched off? — I could not tell you that. 

3666. I presume by the inspector ? — Generally 
speaking, when the men are fined for not discovering 
and not reporting a thing of that kind, the report 
usually comes from the owner of the house, who misses 
his knocker. 

3667. The next case is that of a placard that was 
alleged to be seditious, but subsequently, the witness 
said, held not to be so. Thirty-four officers and men 
were fined for not observing it posted on the 10th 
January. The fine3 imposed amounted, in all, to 46?. ? 
— The fines, amounted, in all, to those concerned in this 
matter, to 25 1. 10s., and the offence was— “ For not 
observing and reporting that placards of a seditious 
nature were posted conspicuously throughout many 
places in their sections and sub-divisions.” 

3668. Then it was not the case of one placard ? 

Oh, no ; it was the same placard posted in many 
places. And the fines were : An acting inspector was 
fined 21., one sergeant and fourteen acting sergeants 
were fined 1/. 10s. each, and one constable was fined 
11. My remarks upon the case are— “ At this time the 
Land League was very active, and the first notice that 
the Commissioners had of these placards was beinf 
called upon by the Under-Secretary to explain a para° 
graph in the newspapers announcing that they had 
been posted. I consider these cases of serious neglect 
of duty, without excuse of any kind, and the fines in 
none of the instances too heavy.” 

3669. Mr. Morris. — Before leaving that case, I 
should like to ask you a question about it. The man 
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who put forward that case, told us that at first those 
were considered seditious placards, but afterwards were 
declared not to he so. I suppose it was immaterial to the 
Commissioners whether the fine point of law, seditious 
or not seditious, was determined one way or the other ; 
the fines were inflicted for the fact of ihe police not 
having reported them ? — Yes ; and it was part of the 
charge that the placards were of a seditious nature, 
which they most decidedly were. 

3670. And though they might beheld afterwards not 
to be cf a seditious nature, it was the duty of the 
policemen to have reported them, and not to raise any 
question about them? — Quite so. As far as the 
judgment of the police were concerned, they were 
certainly of a seditions nature. 

3071- Mr. Holmes. — The next case is that in which 
two officers, one an acting inspector, and the other a 
full sergeant — one in plain clothes off duty, and the 
other in uniform off duty — for going into a respectable 
public- house. One was fined 11., and the other was 
fined 51. ? — Yi s. The charge in this case was — “ For 
being in a public-house in George’s Street, Kingstown, 
the acting inspector, on duty and in uniform, and the 
sergeant, in plain clothes, and on the sick report.” The 
fine is stated correctly to be 71. for the acting inspector 
and 51. for the sergeant. My remarks on this case are 
— 1 The acting inspector should have been reduced ; 
he should have reported the sergeant instead of 
drinking with him. The sergeant was fairly 
punished ; he might have been reduced for such an 
offence.” 

3672. Chairman. — Then the fines were not, in your 
opinion, excessive? — No. The acting inspector should 
certainly have been reduced ; and it was a very gross 
case indeed that he, on duty and in uniform, should go 
into a public-house with the sergeant, who was equally 
culpable for going into a public-house when he was on 
the sick report. 

3673. Mr. Holmes. — The next case appears to be 
one that occurred in 1878, and has reference to a pane 
of glass which was broken in a house in William 
Street. The house was alleged to be in off the 
street. Eleven men, among them four acting sergeants, 
were fined, the latter 1/. each and the constables 10.s., 
for not observing it and reporting it. It was alleged 
in this case that the men were not allowed to make 
any defence? — Well, that is not true. The charge 
was — “For not noticing and reporting that a pane of 
plate glass, valued at 3/., had been broken in a window 
in William Street, the constables being on the beat, 
and the acting sergeants in charge of the section. The 
fines were : the two acting sergeants, 1 1. each ; the five 
constables, 10s. each.” My remarks are — “ In this 
case the house was not off the street. It is a large 
house, aud a well-known house in William Street.. 
The fines are heavier than usual, in consequence of 
previous reports for the same offence.” 

3674. Against those particular men? — Not against 
those particular men. 

3675. Then why should they be fined for other 
people’s negligence? — Because all the punishments are 
published in orders. The men were perfectly aware 
that those punishments had been inflicted upon other 
men for not discovering glass broken and reporting it. 
Those punishments had not been previously inflicted 
upon these men ; but we have to deal with offences in 
the district. There was a previous case where twenty- 
one panes of glass were broken, aud not reported, on 
the 26tli July of the same year, 1878 ; and there were 
eight panes of glass broken and not reported on the 
8th September, 1878, and twenty panes of glass 
broken and not reported on the 15th September, 1878. 
The usual defence was called for from the men. 

3676. How do you mean? — Every man was asked 
if he had anything to say in reference to the case, and 
the 10s. fine was imposed for the sheet of plate glass 
that they did not report. 

3677. I presume that it is a special part of a police- 
man's duty to observe and report upon such matters? 
—Yes ; a special part of their duty, and they are 
invariably punished for neglecting it. 

3678. Was there any reason to suppose that these 
[ 2110 ] 


men were aware of all those previous breakages of Colonel John 
glass ? — They must have been aware, because an ac- Augustus 
count of it was all published in orders. (. onoily . 

3679. The next case is that of a constable having g Qct 1882 

occasion to go into College Street police-station from ’ 

where he was stationed, at the College, and, having 

reported himself to the officer in the station, was fined 
10s. for being absent from his beat. It is also stated in 
this case that no excuse was taken from the man ? — 

The charge in this case is being absent from a fixed 
point — College Green — in consequence of which a ser- 
geant, had to arrest a drunken man who was found lying 
on the footway opposite to 'Trinity College. My obser- 
vation is — “ If the constable had shown that he had 
reported himself to the officer on duty at College Street 
police-station, he would not have been reported.” In 
reference to the statement that no excuse was taken, I 
may say that constables charged with an offence are 
invariably asked for their defence. 

3680. Chairman. — Have you any recollection that 
that was done in this case ? — It is the regular thing ; it 
is always done. 

3681. Mr. Holmes. — In the next case, the witness 
gave his name, but as the evidence is not before me I 
cannot tell you what it is, but when we asked him who 
the man was that was fined, he said himself. It is the 
case of a man on duty at Westland Row, it being half- 
past 6 o’clock in the morning, reported for having one 
glove off, the charge being — “ Walking on beat in a 
slovenly manner.” The man was fined 1 L, and, 
although on the approved list for promotion, was kept 
back for six months ? — That case was — “ For 'being 
slovenly on his beat, having his hands in his pockets 
while on duty at Westland Row.” He was fined 20s. 

My observations are — “ This is a very important post, 
requiring activity and attention constantly j he has a 
long defaulters’ sheet, and I consider the fine a fair 
one.” 

3682. You do not consider it excessive? — I do not. 

3683. Mr. Morris. — What is the meaning of a long 
defaulters’ sheet. Had he been fined before? — I can 
show you the sheet. I am certain he had ; a great 
many times. 

3684. For the same offence? — I could not answer 
that without the sheet ; but if you would like to see 
the sheet I can easily get it for you. 

36^5. Mr. Holmes. — The next case is that of a man 
on duty at an out-station, and who was fined 10s. for 
losing a key? — The case is this : he was charged witli 
neglect of duty in not coming to Ohapelizod station to 
see two constables relieved off duty, and into barracks 
at 3 a. M. on the 19th September, 1879 ; also absenting 
himself from the principal part of his section from 
1 1 o’clock on the 18tli until 530 a.m. on the 19th Sep- 
tember, 1879, and not regularly visiting the constables 
of whom he had charge, and also losing the key of the 
barrack door. He was fined 30s. My observation on 
this case is — “ I consider this well-deserved punish- 
ment.” 

3686. The next case is that of a man who removed a 
woman from the Northern police-court twelve months’ 
since, and who was reduced from first to second class 
at a loss of Is. 6d. per week ever since, notwith- 
standing the statement of Dr. M'Blain and others, that 
no unnecessary violence was used, and it is alleged that 
the woman was not called to substantiate the statement 
contained in her letter of complaint ? — The charge was 
this — “ For refusing to admit a witness into the 
police-court on the 16th August, 1881, and assaulting 
her when she endeavoured to enter. Also seizing and 
dragging her out of court when she succeeded in getting 
in by the opposite door.” He was reduced from first to 
second rate. 

3687. Mr. Morris. — Did the woman come forward ?- 
— She and her sister were both present at the inquiry. 

3688. And he was also present? — Yes. My ob- 
servations on that case are — “In this case the Com- 
missioner considered that the constable acted for the 
purpose of preventing witnesses giving evidence in a 
case against a solicitor connected with the court.” The 
accusers were both present at the time of the investi- 
gation. 
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Colonel John 3689. Mr. Ilolmes. — The next ease is that of the 
Augustus same constable who w is fined on another occasion for 

Conolly. having a glove off. This man, it is stated, was never 

6 Oct 1882. ^ lle( ' f° r drunkenness, but he had been previously 
’’ ' fined for selling plain porter instead of li NX ” to the 

constables at Kilmaiuham barrack ? — There is no 
record of this man having been fined for having a 
glove off ; we cannot find any record of that. But 
the same man was fined 60s. for selling plain porter 
instead of 11 XX" to the men in Kilmainham barrack, 
when he was acting as messman. The men found that 
they were getting bad porter, and they reported him. 
My remarks on that case are — “ This is a case of 
injustice on the men, and a well-deserved punish- 
ment." 

3690. The next case is that of a man degraded for 
the first offence of drunkenness after fourteen years — 
the reduction continuing since 1877 — and fined 20s. 
for not being in his division in proper time, though he 
declared that he had received no instructions to do so, 
and he living in another division at the time ? — His 
case is as follows — “ Reduced to first-rate constable 
for being unfit for duty from the effects of liquor 
while on duty at Queen Street, on the 5th February, 
1877.” My remarks on this case are — “ A well- 
deserved punishment.” 

3691. Was it the first offence of drunkenness, as 
alleged? — That I could not tell without looking at 
the sheet ; but we can refer to the sheet. 

3692. And was he fined 20s. also? — Not for that 
offence. 

3693. The next case is that of a man who was fined 
los. for smoking in Bull Lane at half-past 11 o’clock 
at night? — That is the same man; and previously to 
that he was fined 21. for being in a public-house, off 
duty, and iu uniform. That charge was — “ Being in 
a public-house on the 22nd June, 1880, off duty, and 
in uniform. Fined 21. and removed from the advanced 
class.” My remark is — “This I consider a fair 
punishment.” The next offence to which you have 
just called my attention occurred in the case or the 
same man ; it was — “ For smoking while on duty in 
Bull Lane, between 11 and 12 p.m. on the 27th July, 
f S80.” He was fined 15s. My remarks are— “This 
is a most important post, requiring great steadiness 
and activity. Properly fined.” There is another case 
brought forward by the same man. It goes back as 
far as 1 87 6. For questioning the decision of the Com- 
missioner about his not removing into his division, and 
being insubordinate before the chief superintendent. 
He was fined 20s. My remark is — “ Properly fined.” 

3694. The last case of all on the list which we have 
given you appears to be the case of a man in June 
J880, engaged iu the collection of agricultural sta- 
tistics, who was fined 21. for entering a public-house 
after his duty was completed ?— That is the same man 
whose offence I have just described, and the reason 
that that man was removed from the advanced class 
was because there was an Order that if any man in 
the advanced class was. guilty of a serious offence he 
wus to be removed from it. 

3695. Colonel Conolly, you clearly understand the 
circumstances under which we have brought these 
cases under your notice, and that it was not with any 
intention, I need hardly say, of questioning your 
decisions iu any one case, but because we thought it 
fair and right that as these matters have been brought 
forward on our notes, you should have an opportunity 
of stating why you so acted ? — Certainly. 

3696. Mr. Morris. — It has been represented, 
Colonel Conolly, here by some of the men — I think, 
the greater number of them — as a grievance, that they 
are not allowed to go into a public-house when off 

• duty and in plain clothes. I know perfectly well the 
difficulty of forming a very positive opinion upon that; 
but I should like very much to hear your view upon 
it, whether it would be for the benefit of the force, or 
otherwise, that the present rule should be relaxed. 
We should be glad if you would give your opinion 
whether you think it would be likely to lead to more 
intemperance in the force by leading men, while off 
duty and in plain clothes, to go into public-houses and 


tipple, and being obliged at a certain hour to go in 
uniform aud take their turn of duty, they might 
have just a little drop too much ? — My opinion 
is formed very much from the history of this 
restriction. At one time in the force, up to the year 
■1840 — the force was formed in 1837 — the men were 
allowed to go into public-houses iu plain clothes ; 
hut that privilege was so abused, that men were con- 
stantly found playing cards and drinking in public- 
houses. Then Mr. O'Farrell issued an Order in 1840, 
and that Order — I have not got a copy of it, but the 
Chief Commissioner will give yon a copy of it when 
he is examined — will show you how very much he re- 
gretted beiug obliged to issue the Order, but how 
absolutely necessary it was, from the way in which 
the privilege had been abused. My own experience 
is that the men of our force are unfortunately liable to 
be addicted so very much to drink, that I do not think 
that regulation could be relaxed as a rule ; but I 
think that some exception might be made to it, and 
I think that an official permission, if given to men 
under certain circumstances, when they had a party 
of friends with them, or anything of that sort, to go 
into public-houses, might be granted without danger 
to the force — if it was a sort of temporary relaxation. 

3697. Chairman. — But if any change was made in 
the rule, and it was found to work unsatisfactorily, it 
could be reissued again r — I think it would be very 
unwise to relax the rule generally. 

3698. But the men of the police forces in London 
and Glasgow possess the privilege of entering public- 
houses ? — I should be very averse to relaxing the rule 
generally ; but, exceptionally, I think it might be done. 

3699. Mr. Morris. — Then, as regards leave. The 
men have put forward a claim for extension of leave 
beyond the periods that tlioy are in the habit of getting 
now. I forget exactly the scale they put forward. 
They put forward a different scale for au inspector, and 
for a sergeant, and for a constable. The higher grade 
was to have a longer period. They say that at present 
the leave is too short, aud they also complain that, 
owing to the state of affairs in this country for the last 
few years, that they did not get even that leave. They 
put forward — at any rate, a constable put forward — 
the suggestion that he ought to be entitled to a fort- 
night or three weeks’ leave in a run, and then that he 
ought to get two days’ leave in the month in addition? 
— They now get one day in tire month and ten days 
at a run, and I doubt whether you could give them 
more. 

3700. But is it the fact that for the last two or three 
years they have not got their leave, and that it has 
been necessary, owing to the state of the country, to 
keep them on duty ? — I have no doubt that it has 
been necessary to restrict the amount of leave given. 

3701. Then they put forward the claim that, unless 
they are given the leave, whatever it may be they 
are entitled to, they ought to receive extra pay for 
the time that they are kept on duty ? — I think that 
pay for leave would not do. Leave is always con- 
sidered as. a privilege, and if because you do not grant 
a privilege you are to pay for it — I think that is an 
unreasonable way of looking at it — aud the leave was 
not granted I am sure because the work has been 
increased ; therefore that makes their demand for the 
three months’ gratuity all the more tenable. I con- 
sider that the greatest possible attention should be 
given by the officials to giving the men their leave if 
possible. 

3702. We have had before us the chief constable of 
Glasgow, and we have also had the advantage of having 
before us the chief constable of Liverpool, who was the 
chief constable of Leeds fur some years before, and, 
comparing the population of Glasgow and Liverpool, 
and finding that it is certainly one-third higher than 
that of the metropolitan district of Dublin, while the 
number of police is pretty much about the same, may I 
ask you, do you consider that the strength of the 
Dublin metropolitan police force is sufficient in point of 
numbers ? — Considering the nature of the crime that 
usually we have to deal with in Dublin, I think the 
force is sufficiently strong. 
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3703. Mr. Holmes . — Upon this general question of 
discipline I would like to ask you, Colonel Conolly, as 
an Irishman, and a very distinguished Irishman, 
whether you do not think from your experience that 
the Irish are very susceptible to the influence of kind- 
ness ; and whether you think, perhaps, upon mature 
consideration, that the discipline might have been as 
easily maintained by adopting a somewhat less severe 
system of fining, and adopting instead a system of 
exhortation and dissuasion ? — The Commissioners have 
had to deal with the crime of drunkenness to a very 
deplorable extent. I would prefer not giving the 
statistics as to drunkenness for the sake of the force. 

3704. Mr. Morris. — The complaints that have 
been made here and pressed are that the discipline of 
the force is very severe, and that the fines are unneces- 
sarily heavy ; I therefore consider it a necessity that 
you should give any statistics, or any explanation that 
is in your possession, as to the general question of the 
discipline of the force, and pirticularly as to the cases 
of drunkenness ? — I might siy here that these statistics 
will clearly show the extent to which drunkenness had 
arisen, and the extent at which it now stands, and that 
the cases of insubordination in the force, and of assaults 
upon civilians, have decreased exactly in the same ratio 
as the drunkenness has decreased. 

3705. Will you now just read for us those statistics? 
— The statistics come down to the present day, and 
begin in 1873 ; I did not become Assistant Commis- 
sioner until 1877. In 1873 the percentage of drunken- 
ness for constables was 38’S ; in 1874, 38 3 ; in 1875, 

41-2; in 1876 1 wish to make a short statement 

here. In the year 1876, Sir Henry Lake wrote a very 


remarkable Order with reference to the intemperance of 
tho force that then existed and was increasing each 
year, which Order will be given to you by the Chief 
Commissioner. In 1876 the percentage was 24‘8 ; in 
1877 it was 21* 1 j in 1878 it was 23’6 ; in 1879 it 
was 20‘2 ; in 1S80 it was l4'4 ; in 1881 it was l2 - 5 ; 
and up to the present day it is 6‘7. The cases of in- 
subordination 1 was going to give you for the same 
years. The cases of insubordination for 1873 were 57 ; . 
for 1874, 40 ; for 1S75, 56 ; for 1876, 31 : for 1877, 27 ; 
for 1878, 27 ; for 1879, 17 ; for 1880, 12 ; for 1881, 11. 
Now, the number of assaults on civilians in 1873 was 
40; in 1874, 43 ; in 1875, 48 ; in 1876, 29; in 1877, 
26; in 187S, 13 ; in 1879, 13 ; in 1880, 7 ; in 1881, 
9 ; and up to the p.e-ent, in 1882, 5. 

3706. Do you consider, Colonel Couolly, that in- 
flicting those large fines and reducing men in grades 
led to that reduction in the number of cases of 
drunkenness and insubordination 1 — I should think so. 

. 3707. I wish to ask you whether this reduction in 
offences was contemporaneous with the heavy system 
of fining? — Certainly. 

3708. Mr. Holmes. — Would not this be the time 
after so marked a diminution of drunkenness to main- 
tain that diminution by appealing to the men and 
trying to restrain them by dissuasion ? — The extreme 
punishments have ceased because the offences have 
ceased. There are now very few cases, according to 
the statistics which I have read to the Committee. 
The percentage of drunkenness for this year, from 
having been so high as 41 per cent., is now down to 6, 
so punishments have been reduced to a very consider- 
able extent. 


[The further examination of Colonel Conolly was then adjourned until next day.] 


Sixteenth Day. — 7th OCTOBER, 1882. 

Present : 

Mr. J. W. O’Donnell, Mr. George Morris, D.L., and Mr. R. W. A. Holmes. 

Examination of Colonel Conolly, Assistant Commissioner, Dublin Metropolitan Police, resumed. 


3709. Witness. — In continuation of the evidence 
which I gave the Committee yesterday, I wish to add 
that it will be seen from the figures which I have 
given the great extent to which drunkenness had risen. 
After many years of a system of exhortation and mild 
punishments, the order of the late Chief Commissioner 
of 1876 clearly shows how he recognized the fact of 
the increasing drunkenness in the force. 

3710. Chairman. — Was that Colonel Lake? — Yes, 
Sir Henry Lake. Severe punishments were neces- 
sary if they succeeded in reducing the evil, and 
as tho drunkenness diminished the punishments have 
been relaxed. 

3711. They have been, as a matter of fact, relaxed ?• — - 
Yes ; as a matter of fact they have been relaxed. The 
figures show that drunkenness has fallen from a figure 
of 41 per cent, to 6 per cent. ; that offences of insubor- 
dination and assaults on civilians have fallen nearly in 
the same proportion ; and that reports of all kinds have 
also greatly diminished. 

3712. Mr. Holmes. — Yon told us yesterday that the 
cases of drunkenness amongst the constables amounted, 
some years ago, to over 40 per cent. ? — Yes, to 41 per 
cent. 

3713. In arriving at this percentage, have you 
reckoned each case as a separate case, irrespective of 

[21101 


whether it might not have been the one constable’s 
second or third offence? — Yes; the cases were taken 
irrespective of the individuals guilty. 

3714. Perhaps I have not conveyed to you with 

sufficient clearness what I mean. Take the case of a 
constable who had been in any particular year con- 
victed of three offences of drunkenness. In arriving 
at a percentage, would the state of things I have 
put be reckoned as three cases or one case ? — As three 
cases. 4 

3715. Would that bo fair to the force?— I think it 

is unavoidable. I do not see how you could bring it 
homo otherwise. Would it be fair to calculate it the 
other way, as one offence ? ,, 

3716. Would not the outside public, if they heard 
that 40 per cent, of the constables in a particular year 
had been convicted of drunkenness, be led to regard 
that statement as conveying that forty in every hundred 
constables had been convicted of that offence ? — That 
might be, but how could you take it the other way ? 

3: 17. Mr. Morris . — At all events, you believe that, 
under the circumstances mentioned by Mr. Holmes, 
three offences would be counted? — Certainly. 

3718. Mr. Holmes. — But does it not amount to this, 
that a few black sheep might cause a very serious 
aspersion upon the whole body of constables? — That 
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is the case. That I can assure you is the case, that 
there are a great proportion of men ivho have perhaps 
one case of drunkenness against them, and there are a 
great number with none at all. 

3719. Then, in the interests of the force itself, would 
it not be better to dismiss those men rather than inflict 
severe fines upon them ? — Well, one docs not like to 
dismiss a man without giving him one other chance of 
reforming. You will see the force of that in a 
moment. A question was put to me yesterday, to this 
effect : “ In the first instance of drunkenness what 
punishment do you impose?” and my answer was: 
That depends on the character of the man.” If he is 
a man likely to get drunk again, I would give him a 
very sharp punishment, and try to put a stop to it at 
once. If he is a man who has a good steady chaiacter, 
I would, in all likelihood, let him off with a “ stand 
over,” or a very small fine ; but it entirely depends 
on the character which is given of the individual by his 
officer. 


3720. In measuring the amount of the fine, do yon 
take into account the fact of whether the man is 
married, or that he has a large family ? — I think not ; 
never. I think our eyes are closed to that. I do not 
consider that that is any business of ours. I think that 
we have a right to look upon the discipline of the 
force, and the advantage of the force, in the punish- 
ments we administer. 

3721. If the punishment is severe, say more than a 
sovereign, it must affect his pay to a serious extent? — 
He should consider that before he commits the crime ; 
we cannot go into that, I am afraid, and that has not 
been in my mind. Speaking of what passes in my mind, 
I always say, “ I am sorry for you, but you should have 
considered, before you committed the offence, what the 
result would be.” 

3722. When you inflicted the fine of 57. upon the 
acting sergeant who went into the public-house when 
on sick leave, did it occur to you that that fine 
amounted to nearly 6 per cent, of his income ? — I never 
measured it in that way ; I might have reduced him for 
the offence. 

3723. When you look at it in that way, don’t you 
think it was a very severe fine for an offence of the 
kind? — No, I do not. I think 51. was a very proper 
fine. I look upon the offence as one of a most serious 
character, considering the man’s rank, and the position 
in which he was placed ; and the fine of 71. to the 
man of superior rank would show you how the 
increased sum is given to the man with the highest 

pay- 

3724. Chairman. — We have had evidence of the 
systems under which the London and Liverpool police 
forces have been managed, and in connection with 
those systems there are no such heavy fines as those 
that are inflicted on the meu in the Dublin force? — In 
London and Liverpool they have not, I believe, had the 
same experience with regard to drunkenness that we 
have had here, and we have always been led, and Sir 
Henry Lake before us, to consider that going into 
public-houses was the first step towards that evil. 

372.5. As a matter of fact, are the punishments in 
the Dublin force less severe now than they were 
formerly ? — They have been reduced in consequence of 
the reduction in the number of reports. There 
are so few reports of any kind that it is not at 
all necessary to inflict severe punishments of any kind 


3726. Then, as a matter of fact, severe punishments 
are not inflicted now ? — No. 

3727. Within what period has that been the case ? 
— Within the last year. I have already explained to 
the Committee that as the drunkenness diminished the 
punishments have been relaxed. 

3728. Is the scale of punishments nearly similar to 
what it had been in Colonel Lake's time? — Very 
nearly. 

3729. Mr. Morris . — I was desirous of asking you, 
Colonel Conolly, more for the purpose of eliciting your 
opinion than anything else, this question : Suppose 
there were blocks of buildings built by the Government 
for the accommodation of the married men of the force, 


and that those men got clean and comfortable lodgings 
at a fair and moderate rent, do you think that the 
married men would take advantage of such accommo- 
dation, and that they would like to live in such blocks 
of buildings, because some of the police whom we 
have examined were very much in favour of such 
a iilan, while others, I thought, rather doubted 
whether the men would like to herd together in 
barracks 1 — I am aware that the Chief Commissioner 
has placed such a scheme before the married men of 
the force, and that on the whole, I may say, they 
showed a decided reluctance to take advantage of any 
steps initiated in that direction. The Chief Commis- 
sioner had communications with the Artisans’ Dwellings 
Company, and with the promoters of oilier nnder- 
t ilcings of that kind, and he also made proposals to the 
Government. 

3730. So that in fact your opinion, formed from 
knowledge of the force, is that they would not like to 
live in such buildings ?— Well, you see, things change 
so much that I would scarcely like to say that. At 
the time it was tried there was a reluctance, but I 
think that that reluctance proceeded, to a great extent, 
from a good number of the men who would be affected 
by it, being addicted to drink, and not liking any 
supervision,, or as little as possible. That may 
have been the case, but that that reluctance existed I 
am aware. 

3731. Of course, if they were living in blocks of 
buildings of that kind they would be more under super- 
vision, whether on or off duty ? — That is so. 

3732. Mr. Holmes. — As to the present rates of pay 
which constables, sergeants, and inspectors receive — 
you are aware, of course, that it is only ten years 
since they were very largely increased? — Yes; it was 
increased in 1872. 

3733. Have any of the men complained to you of 
their pay being insufficient for the resonable support of 
their families? — Never. 

37cW. And up to recently did they at all grumble, or 
were they perfectly satisfied with it ? — I never heard a 
word on the question of money until recently. The 
discontent in the force originated with the men feeling 
that they were coming under the action of the new Act 
of Parliament with reference to pensions. That was 
1 lie beginning of it. We heard nothing of discontent 
in reference to money, or pay, or anything of that 
sort until the men were coming under the operation of 
this new Act. 

3735. Is it a fact that when men joined the force 
since 1S67, under that new Pension Act, they were 
made aware at the time of joining the force of the 
alteration in the scale of pensions — are recruits made 
aware of that? — That I am not quite sure about. 

3736. Mr. Morris. — One other question I wished to 
ask you was this : Some of the men represented rather 
strongly to the Committee, and I think, probably, with 
a good deal of reason, that when they go out on pension 
they scarcely ever get employment from anybody. 
They stated also that their sons find it very difficult 
to get employment ; in fact, that artizans and other 
people of that class won’t work with policemen’s sons, 
and that though a respectable employer might be very- 
glad to employ a policeman’s son, the other men in the 
establishment won’t work with him, and the police are 
thus boycotted. Have you ever heard any complaint 
of that kind ? — Never. From my knowledge of the 
way in which men are employed in the country, the 
policeman, I think, is generally acceptable. 

3737. Do you apply that observation to the men 
of the Dublin metropolitan police? — To any police- 
men. “He is the son of a policeman; the policeman 
has retired upon such aud such a pension,” that is a 
good thing to state. 

3738. Do you know of your own knowledge if many 
of the men of the Dublin police force who have gone 
out on pension ever got employment? — No, 1 do 
not. 

3739. Chairman. — You do not know, one way or the 
other ? — No. I was, 1 may say, only speaking gene- 
rally, from my knowledge of friends of mine who have 
had recommendations to make of sons of policemen, and 
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particularly if the father had a pension ; it was always 
taken as a creditable point in the case. 

3740. There was one matter that was pressed 
strongly upon us, and that was the return to the Board 
consisting of the two Commissioners and the seven 
superintendents — the latter as referees of character — in 
investigating complaints against the constables, and the 
object appeared mainly to be that the seven superin- 
tendents should be there to give evidence as regards the 
men who have been transferred from their own to other 
divi.-ions? — 1 think the representations that have been 
made before you on this subject have been made by a 
section of the men in the force who are, to a certain 
extent, discontented, and that this is a point which can 
be very easily met by the manner in which the cases 
are tried in tho present instance, in this way : if a man 
has been in another division from that in which he is 
at the present moment, he has nothing to do but to say, 

“ I wish the superintendent of such and such a division 
to give me a character.” In no one case has that been 
said, and in no one case has any constable mentioned 
or complained that the superintendent of his old division 
was not present. It has not been done, and our men 
are reluctant, as a rule, to make any complaint to the 
Commissioners ; but in a case of that sort you can 
understand how easily a man who is accused of a cer- 
tain offence, if he liked, could say, “ I wish to have a 
character from my superintendent.” That has never 
been done. If it had been done, I need hardly say that 
the Commissioners would freely have adjourned the 
case to the next day for the character asked for by the 
accused man. 

3741. Mr. Holmes. — Another question that was 
brought before us was that of the expenses of married 
men when they are tran-ferred from one division to an- 
other ; they are of course obliged to break up their 
establishments, and they say they are allowed nothing 
for the expense to which they are put ? — I believe 
there is no provision for that, but if the cost was in- 
quired into it would not be found, I should think, to 
amount to much. Certainly it is the fact that those 
transfers occur sometimes, that married men are trans- 
ferrcd from place to place, but the cost of their transfer, 
I should think, would be something very small. 

3742. I’ll ere was one instance of that cited in which 
nineteen officers and men were transferred on the one 
occasion ? — A good many transfers have been necessary 
in the force, but that applies more to officers than men, 
on account of the telegraphic system being adopted. 
A great many inspectors ha\e been transferred from 
one station to another. 

3743. Chairman. — There were nineteen transferred 
on cne occasion? — But that referred to inspectors. 

3744. Yes? — That is the reason ; it was a special 
reason, and there is no fund from which we can defray 
expenses of that kind. 

3745. Might it not be desirable to have a fund out 
of which expenses of that kind could be defrayed? — 
Yes ; it might be a question for consideration. 

3746. Mr. Holmes. — I presume you would not 
transfer a married man without some special cause ? — 
No, certainly not ; and it has always been extremely 
difficult to transfer some of the officers, because they 
have got their houses and establishments, and all those 
things, and they have not been transferred on account 
of their having had so much property in one place. 
That excuse was allowed to effect their remaining 
stationary until a crisis occurred like that of the intro- 
duction of the electric telegraph to certain of the police- 
stations, when we were obliged to transfer the most 
intelligent officers to the police telegraph stations. 
You asked me, Mr. Morris, a question just now as to 
a slate of things that the men had to contend with that 
amounted to boycotting ? 

3747. Mr. Morris. — Quite so ? — I do nj know as 
to that, except by reports which have come up to the 
office of the Commissioners, and which would show that 
some of our men did not want to go bn leave to their 
homes, because they would be slighted and sneered at 
during the late agitation of the Land League by their 
friends belonging to the Land League. Anybody 
belonging to the police force, or the army, or belonging 


to any force which had connection with the Govern- Colonel John 
ment, was sneered at, and it was said of such a man, Augustus 
“ What can you expect from him ? He belongs to the ono - ' 
Government ! ” or something of that sort. That was 7 0ct 18 c 2 . 
only a passing thing that belonged to the Land League 
agitation, but that certainly came under my notice as a 
report. 

3748. Mr. Holmes. — Upon the question of pay, as 
I understand you, you never heard of any complaints 
amongst the men of the insufficiency of their pay until 
the o- her day.?- — Never. 

3749. Do you believe that the men seriously think 
that their pay is insufficient ? — No, I do not. I do not 
see how they can think so. 

3750. Are you aware that the second and third 
class constables here are better paid than the corre- 
sponding ranks of the London force ? — I am not. 

3751. Are you aware that the third- class inspectors 
here are very much better paid than the men of the 
London force in a similar position ? — I happen to know 
that, but I could not tell you how much better paid 
they are. I have been under the impression that this 
force has been better paid, on the whole, than the 
London force, but I could not give you the figures. 

3752. Now, if there was any class that had any 
ground for complaining of the insufficiency of their 
pay, what rank would you say it was ? — The acting 
inspectors. 

3753. And is it the case that the duties of the acting 
inspector are as onerous and as responsible as those of 
the inspector? — Not exactly. But they are very 
important, assuming that he is called upon to perform 
all the duties which the inspector performs except the 
duty at times of taking charge of a division, which is 
the duty that sometimes a full inspector is called upon 
to do. 

375). Chairman . — And do you consider their pay 
inadequate ? — Yes, I do. I consider that it is the only 
rank in the service that is so. 

3755. Mr. Holmes. — Can you suggest how an im- 
provement might be made in their pay without adding 
to the cost of maintaining the force ? — Yes ; I can 
suggest that the pay of the fourth-rate men should be 
reduced. When they first take up their duty I con- 
sider that their pay is too high. 

3756. Do you think that there are more sergeants 
in proportion to constables than are necessary ? By 
sergeants I include acting sergeants? — No, I do 
not. 

3757. Ho.v many constables do you think sergeants 
ought to be responsible for on beat duty ? — Well, I do 
not think you could hold a sergeant responsible for 
more than five or six men ; but it depends upon the 
beats, where they are stationed. The beats of six men 
would cover a very large district. 

3758. Upon an average, what would be the length 
of a beat? — Well, they vary very much. At Kings- 
town they are different from here, and frequently we 
are obliged only to have a limited number of men on 
the beats, and make them extend them further. It 
really varies very much, according to the number of 
men that we have for the duty. 

3759. In fact, you could hardly strike an average? 

— 1 do not think you could ; but if I give you the 
number of men, if I say six constables to one sergeant 
on duty, that that sergeant can exercise a useful super- 
vision over it, would give you an idea of the average, 
size of the beat. You can imagine how far a sergeant 
could go round so as to exercise his supervision. 

3760. And it is from the larger number of constables 
in the force, and the comparatively small number of 
officers, that many a man, no matter how well con- 
ducted he may be while in the force, can never expect 
to rise beyond the rank of constable ? — That depends, 
you see, so very much upon the men who are pen- 
sioned off and the men who are reduced. But it is a 
wide question, and I think, up to this, as far as we have 
gone, that the promotions have been rather rapid. 

3761. Iiow is promotion regulated in the rank of 
constable ? I mean to say — take the case of a man 
upon joining, a well-conducted man — how long must 
he remain in tho fourth grade before he can rise to 
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C “ n the ttird » a ! 1 ' 1 *° 0,1 *? tho fi, ' sfc ?— Fourth rate, about grade above do you require an examination ?— Ob, yes, 
Conolly. on ®y enr ; third rate, about five years ; and the second there is an exnnm.ation for every grade above. The 


lat ^ 0n l UY ° y ca, n' examination for ilie grade of inspector is moro difficult 

. 37(!2 - lhen a well-conducted man might expect to again, because taking charges and questions of law are 
rise to the first rate of constable after seven years’ involved in that duty, and they are also called upon to 

ti tet e 'S bt y ears ’ serv ' ce ; _ have an accurate knowledge of station-house duty, but 

o7b3. I here are no fixed periods? — That is the the examinations could not be considered difficult for 


average. 

3704. Could it be arranged that well-conducted men 


auy of the positions. 

3775. Mr. Morns . — In reference to the reluetanco 


light rise from rank to rank after certain fixed periods that the men have to attend the school, do you think it 

i the service?— Cases have occurred where, upon a is a reluctance to attend that particular school, or a re- 

lan distinguishing himself very much, and being a luctanee to bo brought in contact with the people who 

an of extremely good character, that man has been teach there?— Well, I will tell you what has taken place, 

ranted Ins rate. . . 3776. Or do you think it is a kind of feeling of 

o7oo. 1 may tell you that m the Liverpool and independence ?— It is a mark of independence. The 

.asgow police forces a well-conducted man remains ease with reference to the teachers was this : the Chief 


376o. I may tell you that in the Liverpool and independence ?— It is a mark of independence. The 

Glasgow police forces a well-conducted man remains ease with reference to the teachers was this : the Chief 

only for a certain fixed period in each rank, and he Commissioner had two teaclic s. He had one teacher 

knows that if he is well-conducted, he may, after that for geography and for arithmetic, and. for subjects 

lixed period, rise to the higher rank. It is not a matter apart from police duties ; and the other teacher was a 

ol uncertainty ; it is a matter of absolute certainty ?— police officer, who instructed in all police duties 

Ihe rates wif.h ns ni-A Annfiv.llo,! i,„ mnn » .. i ... ,, . , * * ... 


The rates with us are controlled now by examinations. 

3766. In the rank of constable? — In the rank of 
constable. Examinations are held ; they are not 
severe, and verv few men miss Their ere m ,.e,.,,i.. i„.i 


ninatious. 3777. And was the teacher of arithmetic and geo- 
) rank of graphy a policeman ?— No. 
are not 3778. lie was a schoolmaster outside? — He was a 
regulated schoolmaster paid by the Chief Commissioner out of the 


severe, and very few men miss. They are so regulated schoolmaster paid by the Chief Commissioner out of the 

that, unless a man is extremely illiterate, he would be Police Fund, and with a view to giving the most corn- 

able to pass ; and out of seventy examined. I have had plele opportunities to those men to instruct themselves, 
toe who e nass out from t.hfi fourth r.,io tA tl. A tl,l..,l 1 . , . • 


tb ° ""'l, 0 ' 0 , |)a f s . °"? fr° m tbe f° ul 'th rate to the third. as they were competent, to pass examinations. ’ 

3/67. And is there an examination to rise from the 3779. And do you think, in the abstract, that giving 
Yes ^ UlG SeC ° nd ’ a ' ld from tlie second t0 tlic fii'st ?— young constables an opportunity of getting themselves 
°Tr«a r i , i • , , . up— even if they were pretty well up when they came, 

r, , ' • ™ s, 'T cts do you examine the men ?— to prevent them gett’ng rusty on those subjects- do you 

Duty, arithmetic, and geography— a few simple ques- think an institution of that kind is a useful one for the 

t.ons m geography, or something of that sort. But force ?— Very useful. I think it would not be fair to 

i has donc th « P a P er « et out of the fourth call upon those men to pass examinations unless you 

rate, .ltjjis almost a certainty of his disposing of the had complete facility for them to do so. And so they 

r™- ,, C0u vse there are some old constables of the would, if they were let alone, attend the school regu- 

fouith rate who have refused to respond, and who larly. 


would find a difficulty i 


> . . ■> » y 3780. Mr. Holmes . — Turning to the question of 

flirm, . ’ b o enei ' a lly speaking, tlie men get pensions, you are aware of the two scales of pension 

S'p,T .. . . , under the 1847 and 1867 Acts? — Yes. 

,V ( “PPOM -thnt, from The want of the 3781. As regards the pension scale of 1847, 1 suppose 
d^a a " d n ° f ' from any lack of S' ood con- you are aware that, it is the most favourable PensioliAct 

! x ? ect ‘he of that any official could ever expect to retire uuder ?_ 

seigeant— that they remain, in point of fact, constables Certainly. 

a !” lives?— Well, I should say that a man, if he 3782. Well, as regards the Pension Act of 1867 
“ P ,° n What J? called . tie advanced class- have you yourself considered the subiect. and could 


ivLi 1 I ; , : - f a T tliat a nian > if he 3782 - Well, as regards the Pension Act of 1867 

that'is the^fi^KorTwoniotfon^i 6 ^!! 10 ad . va n c ed class have you yourself considered the subject, and could 
t on for it i , ’ anC Gr - ! S aa exa|r 'ina- you give any recommendations as to the alteration of 
dnin ^ 7 - 1? V°, W - SbeS *° pufc h,s that s y sfem Yes, I have considered the subject, and 

cZ Jtel he V t nZTl ! ° n ’/ he ,S , a r n ° f g00d 1 reCOgnize the fact tha t * is very different from the 
cnaractei, lie is put upon this advanced class after a other. J 

~o g tionrnvfi?A;iA and lS m f tI ,‘ at advanced class tho 3783. Between tl.e 1847 and the 1 867 Acts ?-Yes : 
1™*^ **!* H ', e ™ ” “ *«• but™ those Acts, and 


3770. May the men of all the grades of eonslnhW itiSL . a 


‘ ie men ot all the grades of constables tiouately strong feeling : and, in addition to that the 

? r leS ’, P™- pensions unde? the 1°847 A* weJfl raSe? think. 


six months doing duty. 


3771 Chairman Daa« it i,u° c , “'tended to apply to, or to oe calculated upon, the 

S-asft ‘v ”ot „ of „. * 'upc'rSc tfU: h s 

«™Sio" J if tle mTa=f V S STi,r£; 

' T , should receive. 

° h ,’ 37 ? 4 ' “«»“»— » ‘he ol,] scale of pensions 

seventy n,o„ Jassed 72 of fcfoS rat; t«‘ sin” SL'ZS^Z^i 

then some insubordination got in union o-st tlie mm and KaIIaTa \ ia\e oeen ieceivui 0 ually, 1 


Act were, I rather think, 
to be calculated upon, the 


school, and a complaint against examiuatiotfs of a 


3785. Mr. Holmes .— But as regards the Pension Act 


t if wmMm 

for the rant of acting sergo.nt the tost apposrs to bo on that question. 7 “ “ 
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3787. You are aware that there was a Bill before 
Parliament in the last Session, the object of which was 
to extend the London scale of pensions to the police 
forces of England and Scotland ? — Yes. 

3788. 1 believe that that Bill will be again intro- 
duced, and I presume that the reasonable men of the 
force can hardly expect to receive a better scale of 
pensions than the men of the other police forces of 
Great Britain r — -Well, I hope so. 

3789. Mr, Morris. — As regards the time for a man 
receiving a pension, do you think that if a man served 
from twenty-eight to thirty years — that instead of 
being obliged to go before a doctor, or go to hospital, 
or to do anything which would be an encourage- 
ment to malingering — it would be a better plan that, 
after a man had served a certain number of years, 
he would be entitled to receive the pension laid down 
by Act of Parliament, and that he would be entitled 
to retire from the police force; various dates have 
been fixed, twenty -five, twenty-eight, and thirty years ; 
have you formed any opinion on that point ? — Yes ; I 
believe that the question rests in a very great degree 
with the men themselves as to whether they will be 
able to continue in the service after twe'nty-five years’ 
service, or even after thirty years’ service. It is quite 
possible, I think, that in a great number of cases, if 
the men are prudent and take care of their health, even 
with the very great amount of work that they have to do 
in all weathers — and most trying work it is — that those 
men will complete their service of thirty years and be 
well able to come to that. In considering a matter of 
this sort, you must take into account the characters of 
the men and their conduct, and the fact that many of 
them are careless and imprudent in the matter of 
clothing. The consequence is, if they neglect wearing 
warm clothing — and they seem to take a pride in going 
out in all weathers without sufficient regard to the 
warmth of their clothing — they are very liable to catch 
cold ; and when they do get cold they are careless 
about it, and I have in that way known the finest men 
of the force to go in ten months. 

3790. Mr. Holmes. — When you say that they take 
pride in going out in all weathers, is it not a fact that 
they are obliged to go out in all weathers? — Yes ; but 
I mentioned the fact that they did so •without the 
proper clothing that they could put on. I have always 
exhorted the men to have two flannel shirts, because I 
know that there are nights that even with two flannel 
shirts it would give them its much as they could do to 
keep warm. And a great many of them have no 
flannel shirts at all. Can you believe that men would 
be so foolish as that ? 

3791. Now, having regard to the ordinary life of a 
policeman, would you not say that a man who had not 
risen from the rank of constable or sergeant would be 
well nigh worn out after thirty years’ service ? — Well, 
I should, speaking generally ; but I should say that 
thirty years is good service, and that it should go down 
to a man's credit having gone through thirty years’ 
service, and I would only make this restriction, that in 
giving the pension I would not give him the option of 
going on pension, but would give the Commissioner the 
power of compelling him to go. 

3792. Mr. Holmes. — Is it not the case that under 
the Act of 1867, a man can retire after thirty years’ 
service without a medical certificate ?—I think not. 
However, I think the less said about the medical cer- 
tificate after thirty years’ service the better. At the 
same time, I would not relax altogether the medical 
certificate. My opinion is that a man if he does good 
service has a right to his pension after thirty years ; 
it is a long time. 

3793. Mr. Morris. — One other matter with reference 
to pension. It has been represented to the Committee 
that a hardship exists in reference to this, that when 
two men retire on pension on the same length of ser- 
vice, and one man has got several black marks against 
mm duniig the period of twenty or thirty years that 
he has been in the force, and the other man has not got 
so many, or perhaps none, there is a difference made 
m the scale of pension unfavourable to the first- 
named man ; don’t you think that when a fine or 


punishment is inflicted upon a constable or a ser- 
geant, that it should not be carried on,* at all events as 
far as to be taken into consideration against him in his 
pension ? — Well, it seems hard that it should be taken 
into consideration at the end of all things, but there are 
cases where you cannot pass over it ; and there are 
cases that come prominently before the medical officer 
in which he is obliged to inform the Commissioner of 
the character and effects of the man’s habits of life, 
and their result. Looking at the man’s sheet, you may 
find that, taking the first ten years of his service, he 
was a sober man, but that in the next ten years he eot 
drunk four or five times, and that in the last ten years 
of his service he was frequently drunk. It becomes a 
question, then, to any man — to any doctor— whether 
this man has not seriously impaired his health by 
drink, and in a case of that sort it would be impossible 
to pass over it. But there is such a variety of cases of 
that kind that it is impossible to lay down a definite 
rule concerning them. But suppose there was a man 
who, during the first ten years of his service, offended 
so frequently that he lias been on the point of dismissal 
for drink, but that in the last twenty years he has not 
had a single case against him, I would blot out all his 
back records altogether. That is the way in which I 
look at the question. 

3794. Don’t you think, looking at the uncertainty of 
pensions, and the insecurity of them, through their being 
liable to reduction by reason of previous punishments 
which have been suffered — don’t you think that that is 
calculated to cause great discontent and dissatisfaction 
in the force? — I think that that is a matter for the 
consideration of the individual. I must apply, in short, 
the same answer that I gave with reference to another 
question that I had to reply to just now. I say that 
men should consider those things before they commit 
the offences. 

3795. Chairman. — When they commit offences and 
are punished lor them in London and Liverpool, they, 
after a certain period, get a clean bill of health and 
start again ? — For pension r 

3796. Yes ; for pension. The previous punish- 
ments are never taken into account when the men of 
those forces receive pension? — Never? 

8797. Never? — Well, then, according to that plan 
you would give a man who has never been drunk, and 
has been of most exemplary character during the 
thirty years of his service — you would place him on a 
par with a man who has had twenty cases of drink 
against him. 

3798-9. But he has already been punished for those 
offences ? — Yes ; that is one way of looking at it, but 
I don’t think it is the correct way. 

3800. Don’t you think that such a system as that in 
force in the Dublin police, contradistinguished as it is 
from the systems in operation in London and Liverpool, 
is likely to cause discontent and dissatisfaction ? — I 
don’t think it ought when men know that it will bo so 
before they enter the service. 

3801. Mr. Holmes. — As a matter of fact, before a 
man can get his pension at all the Commissioner must 
sign a certain certificate to the effect that that man has 
served with fidelity and diligence : — Yes. It appears 
to me that the whole of the pensions, as a rule, are 
subject to the opinion of the medical officer ; and if the 
Commissioner js going to discharge a man on pension, 
lie is obliged to look at all the circumstances, as he is 
directed by the Act of Parliament to do, and in taking 
into account those circumstances he cannot shut his 
eyes to the fact of that man having damaged his health 
and rendered himself unfit for the service by drink. 

3802. Chairman. — Then, if that be so, the medical 
officer is the official who fixes the amount of the pension ? 
— The medical officer has to give his opinion on that 
point. 

3803. It strikes me as being very anomalous that 
there should be a different system in Dublin from that 
which prevails in Liverpool and London? — It would bo 
a very anomalous thing to discharge two men on an 
equal pension of 50/. a-year each, the one having been 
twenty times drunk, and the other not having been 
drunk at all. 


Colonel John 
Augustus 
Conolly. 

7 Oct., 1882. 
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Colonel John 3804. Mr. Holmes . — Is it not tlie fact that under 
Augustus the Act of 1847 the Treasury cannot give a pension 
Conolly. unless the application for it is supported by a certili- 
7 Get. a 382 . < ::!c ^e Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant that 
the person entitled to it has served with diligence and 
i delity? — Yes; with diligence, zeal, and fidelity. 

3805. So that, in point of fact, if a man had not, in 
your opinion, conducted himself with due diligence in 
the force, you could not, as a conscientious man, give 
him the certificate? — Certainly not. 

3806. And occasional reports for drunkenness — 
would they preclude you from giving the certificate ? 
— I do not say an occasional one. I have explained as 
clearly as is in my power my views in respect to that. 
If a man who has been guilty of drunkenness for the first 
ten years of his service reformed during the next twenty 
years, I would not consider his former conduct at all. 
The first ten years would be forgiven and forgotten. 

3807. Mr. Morris .— As I understand, it appears to 
me the way you put it is this ; that if two police- 
men, say, serve twenty-five years in the force, and they 
both retire on the same day, with the same service ; 
and that one was an excellent policeman, zealous, sober, 
and with no complaint against him ; and that the other 
had several complaints, and had been fined, and had 
not been, on the whole, a satisfactory man — you con- 
sider that it would not be strict justice for those two 
men to go out of the service upon exactly the same 
pension 1 — I would go a little further into that state- 


ment, and I would qualify it by saying that the 
offences should have been offences of drunkenness. 
And for this reason : that a man is not, to my mind, 
performing his duty with fidelity to the service who 
abuses his health, and a man who is guilty of getting 
drunk time after time is, beyond doubt, abusing his 
health. We have a punishment for a man who abuses 
his rest, because he is supposed to have a certain number 
of hours’ rest in the day, and if lie chooses to go out 
and amuse himself without taking his proper amount 
of rest, there is a punishment, recognizing the fact that 
that man has not performed his duty with fidelity. 

3808. And, in fact, if that man does not take rest, 
in the position of a policeman, it makes him unfit for 
his duty? — Yes, just as unfit as the man who drinks, 
looking at it from that point of view. 

3809. And I presume, if a policeman conducted 
himself properly during the greater part of his service, 
you would not remember the offences of his youth, but 
you would give the reqnired certificate, as if he had 
conducted himself throughout as he should have done ? 
— Certainly. As the men have, I understand, com- 
plained about having to attend drill, I wish to state 
to the Committee that, with reference to the drill 
of the force, it is so arranged that each man has thirty- 
two hours’ drill in a season of four months. 

3810. And no drill for the other eight? — No drill 
for the other eight ; and for that time given to drill he 
is allowed forty-eight hours off duty. 


Captain George Talbot, Chief Commissioner, Dublin Metropolitan Police, examined. 


Captain 3811. Chairman. — What is your name? — George 
George Talbot. 

Talbot. 3812. You are the Chief Commissioner of the 
7 Oct 1882 Dublin Metropolitan Police ? — Yes. 

3813. How long have you held the appointment ? 
— I came to the force as Assistant Commissioner in 
1873 — in July 1873 — and was promoted Chief Com- 
missioner in August 1877. 

3814. Will you tell us what are your views in 
reference to the men being paid a gratuity of three 
months’ pay, similar to that awarded to the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, as some consideration for their 
extra duty during the past three years ? — Well, 
with regard to the gratuity of three months’ pay, I 
think the great majority of the force deserve it, and 
I cannot see my way to make any distinction. I am 
not aware whether it has yet been paid to the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, or whether any distinction has 
been made ; but there can be no doubt that during 
the winter months of last year and 1881 the men 
had a very considerable amount of extra work to do. 

' And I may say it was not confined to last year, but 
ever since the land agitation began in Dublin that 
they have had — many of them — a great many extra 
hours of duty, and they have always performed it 
with the greatest cheerfulness and good-will. 

3815. Then you are in favour of their receiving 
the three months’ gratuity the same as the Royal Irish 


Constabulary ? — Yes, certainly, exactly under similar 
circumstances to the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

3816. Mr. Holmes . — Are you aware, Captain 
Talbot, that in the case of the Constabulary it came 
out in the course of the evidence taken before the 
Committee that sat at the beginning of the year 
that a great many of the men were seriously out of 
pocket during the recent agitation? Men were 
ordered away frequently from their stations, and, 
owing to the fact of their being charged exor- 
bitant prices for nights’ lodging, food, and other 
necessaries, the allowances they received were not 
able to maintain them ? — I was not aware of it ; but 
I have just heard it. 

3817. Do you consider that any of your men lost 
money by the recent agitation ? — No, I do not. But 
if you will allow me to give you another reason 
why I think that my men deserve it under the cir- 
cumstances, is that they have, I may say, nearly 
double work to do to what the London policeman 
does, and I took the trouble of making a com- 
parative statement of the figures. If this will 
assist you — I do not know whether it will or not — 
but it relates to the London metropolitan force, and 
also to our own force. It is a Comparative Return of 
the persons taken into custody by the London and 
Dublin Metropolitan Police Forces during the years 
of 1880 and 1881, and is as follows : — 


Criminal Statistics. 

Comparative Return of Persons taken into Custody by the London and Dublin Metropolitan Police Forces 
during the Years 1880 and 1881. 



Arrests. 


Strength. 


1 Average Arrests by each 












Y.„». 

London Metropolitan 
Police. 

Dublin Metropolitan 
Police. 

Total Excess of Arrests 
by London Metropolitan 

London Metropolitan 

Dublin Metropolitan 
Police. 

Excess of Strength of 
London Metropolitan 

London Metropolitan 

Dublin Metropolitan 
Police. 

Excess of Average Arres 
each Man in Dublin Me 
litan Police. 

1880 

1881 

79,490 

77,377 

22,459 

20,302 

57,031 

57,075 

10,943 

11,234 

1,134 

1,134 

9,809 

10,100 

7 nearly 

19 

18 nearly 

12 

11 
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Now in London the number of arrests, as com- 
pared with the strength of the force, is an average 
of 7 per cent, of the force ; while the arrests 
made by the Dublin metropolitan police amount to 
nineteen. Now that is in 1880 ; and in 1881 the 
percentage is the same in London, and 18 in Dublin. 
Now when you take into consideration that the man 
making the arrest has to get up in the morning — the 
arrest being generally made at night — and attend 
the magistrate’s office, it does entail a very large 
amount of duty upon the constable. And again, in 
London, as you can well imagine, arrests are made 
with a good deal of facility — the public generally 
render every assistance in their power ; in Dublin 
your own experience will tell you that it is not so 
easy to make an arrest or to get assistance from the 
public, as the assaults upon the police will show you. 

3818. Prom what Returns do you get that informa- 
tion ? — Prom the Blue Book of the London Metro- 
politan Police, and from my Statistical Returns. 

3819. We have examined District Superintendent 
W alker, of the London metropolitan police force, 
and the Chief Constables of Liverpool and Glasgow, 
and we gathered from their evidence, I think gene- 
rally, that when a constable in London, Liverpool, 
and Glasgow has finished his tour he is, practically, 
his own master. He cannot go exactly where he 
likes, but still within reasonable limits he can do 
what he likes, and go where he pleases — so that the 
eight or nine hours which represent his tour of duty 
conclude his day’s work. Now is that the case 
with a Dublin policeman — that when he has finished 
his tour of duty he is practically his own master ? 
— No ; when he has finished his tour of duty — that 
is his day duty — he must remain in his barrack unless 
he gets leave, but he is never refused leave if he 
asks for it. 

3820. What I mean is, can he call the sixteen 
hours his own after he has performed his eight 
hours’ duty? — No, certainly not. 


3821. What I wish to convey to you is this : You Captain 
have just compared the arrests in proportion to the Ta°bo° 

force in London and in Dublin. Now what I " 

want to ascertain from you is, whether the greater 7 Qct., 1882. 
number of arrests in Dublin in proportion to the 

force do not require a large number of constables 
after they have done their duty — their beat duty — to 
attend in the police-courts ? — Of course it does. 

3822. And that therefore that takes away from 
their leisure hours ? — Of course it takes away from 
their leisure hours. 

3823. In other words, if the city was quieter and 
there were fewer arrests, the constable would have 
more time to himself ? — Exactly. . 

3824. Do you tx-y by arrangement to compensate 
a constable who has been detained for a long time 
at the police-court by giving him less duty at 
another time ? — Certainly, those are the orders. As 
far as I know, I never heard a complaint of it. The 
superintendent of the division is emphatically 
directed to cax-ry out those oi-ders. He gets time off 
for that. The reason why he has not got time of 
his own is that he must be bound to take his natural 
rest. If he was allowed to go out of course at any 
time he pleased, he would go off and amuse himself 
for a gi-eat part of the time, and he would be 
utterly unfit fox' duty the next day. When he asks 
for leave he has nothing to do but to wxite on a bit 
of paper for plain clothes, and he is allowed plain 
clothes, and allowed to go out where he pleases. 

Married men are, of course, their own masters 
entirely. Here is another Retuxrn which may be of 
use to you, and which I would put in. It is a Com- 
parative Return of the arrests connected with the 
last subject, for assaults committed on the London 
and Dublin metropolitan police dux-ing the years 
1880 and 1881 ; and it will support the last Retux-n 
in showing that the x-esponsibility in Dxxblin is very 
considerably more than it is in Loxxdon. The Return 
is as follows : — 


Comparative Return of Arrests for Assaults committed on the Loxxdon and Dublin Metropolitan Police 
Forces dux-ing the Yeax-s 1880 and 1881. 







Average Arrests 

Average Arrests 




Strength of 

Strength of 1 

for Assaults 

for Assaults 

Years. 




Dublin 

on Police by each 

on Police by each 

Metropolitan 

Metropolitan 

Metropolitan 

Metropolitan | 

man in London 

man in Dublin 


Police. 

Police. 

Police. 

Police. 

Metropolitan 

Police. 


1880 

2,571 

764 

10,943 

1,134 

0-23 

0-67 

1881 

3,571 

576 

11,234 

1,134 


0 -50 


Metropolitan Police Office, Dublin Castle, October 2, 1882. 


3825. Have assaults on the police increased much 
within the last few years ? — Well, I have not 
gone back beyond 1880, so that I cannot exactly 
answer that question ; but in this Retux-n it 
would appear that in 1880 the average arrests 
by each man for assaults on the police in the 
London metropolitan police was 0 - 23, while the 
average ax-x-ests by each man for assaults on the 
police in Dublin was 0‘67 ; showing a vex-y con- 
sidei-able increase on 023. Similarly, in 1881 in 
London it was 0’31, and in Dublin it was 050, and 
it was nearly double in each case. 

3826. It appears to us from the evidence that 
has beexx given that the two questions which weigh 
most with the men are the questions of discipline 
and of pension. As regards the question of dis- 
cipline, the men, while recogxxizing the fact that 
discipline must be enforced, and not bringing any 
personal complaints against either of the Com- 
missionex-s, allege that the fines have beeix frequent 
and excessive, and that the punishments altogether, 
not only as regards fines, but as regards reductions, 
have been inflicted for what they allege to be some- 
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what trifling offences; that is practically the gist 
of their complaint? — If you ask me separately 
questions in x-eference to those points, I shall bo 
happy to axxswer them. 

3827. Mr. Morris . — Have you instituted any com- 
parison between the fines and the punishments 
that were inflicted in recent years, and those in- 
flicted in former yeax-s ? — Cex-taiixly. 

3828. And taking into account that policemen 
ax-e xxow receiving, I suppose, fully one-third more 
than they used to receive previous to 1872 ? — One- 
thix-d more pay, certainly. 

3829. And therefore probably that might be 
a reason fox- the fines being a little heavier when 
they could better afford to pay them. In instituting 
that comparison, can you say, as Mr. Holmes has put 
it, that you have satisfied yourself sufficiently on 
these points to put forward the compax-ison which 
you have made, or is it not for genex-al reasons ? — I 
carried out the discipline under Six- Henry Lake’s 
administration, and the pay was vex-y bad in those 
times. The fines were, consequently, xxot so severe 
as they were in the yeax-s 18/8 and 1879, because 

2 B 
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the men would feel it much more severely than if I 
chose to inflict smaller fines, their means being- 
smaller, particularly the married men. 

2 . 3830. It was about those years that the number 

of cases of drunkenness was so very large in the 
force ? — I presume that Colonel Conolly has given 
you the statistics on that point ; if he has not given 
you the statistics of the force, I am prepared to give 

them, but I do not wish that they should be pub- 
lished if possible. But for the fines inflicted I 
could not have been responsible for the discipline 

then, when drunkenness amounted to the very 
heavy extent that it did — in one year, since 1877, to 
30 and 35 per cent. It has gradually decreased to 
6 per cent. 

3831. Can you state if from Returns, or in any 
other way, you have satisfied your own mind, ox- 
come to the conclusion that about those years of 
1878 and 1879 thex-e was a very lax-ge amount of 
drunkenness in the Dublin metropolitan police force 
— a great number of cases — without giving the 
particulars ? — Certainly. Thex-e was a very great 
amount of drunkenness in the years 1878 and 1879, 
and I have satisfied myself that it was necessary for 
Colonel Conolly to inflict more sevex-e punishments 
than he would have been justified in doing under 
ox-dinax-y circumstances. 

3832. And, in your opinion, has the inflictioxx of 
those fines resulted in the cases of dx-unlcenness 
being greatly decreased ? — Since the year 1878, in 
conseqxxence of Colonel Conolly ’s action, dx-unken- 
ness has decreased from 23 '6 per cent, to 6’7 per 
cent, for the nine months of the present year. 
Similarly have the assaults on civilians decreased 
from 13"5 ; similarly have cases of insubox-dination 
decreased from twenty-seven to eleven last year. 

3833. Mr. Holmes. — I asked Colonel Conolly 
whether, in reckoning those cases in any particular 
year, he reckoned each of the cases as a separate 
case, ix-respective of whether it might not have been 
the same constable’s second or third offence, axxd he 
was not able to say ? — I do not exactly understand 
you. 

3834. What I mean is, take the case of a con- 
stable who had been convicted three times in the 
year of drunkenness, would yoxx reckon that as three 
sepax-ate cases of di-unkenness or one case ? — I 
shoxxld repx-esent that as one case of di-unkenness ; 
but the Return to which I have jxxst been referring 
does not represent the men that were drunk; it 
represents the fact of drxxnkenness, whether it 
occux-red in the case of three, or one, or two con- 
stables. 

3835. As I asked Coloxxel Conolly, so I will ask 
you — is that altogether fair to the force, and might 
it not be that a few black sheep would bring the 
force iixto very great discredit, whereas the gx-eat 
majority of the force might not have been guilty of 
these things at all ? — Toxx are quite x-ight ; it would 
not be fair to the force to take that high avex-age 
altogether; but thex-e would not be pex-haps more 
than a dozen men who would be drunk three times 
in one year, for the simple reason that they would 
be d ismissed. If a man was thx-ee times drunk ixx 
one yeax-, he would not appear the next year; he 
would not be in the force to contribute to the 
dx-unkenness of the next year. And if yon wex-e to 
take a dozen from that . it would not take down 
the percentage by more than .2 per ceixt. 

3836. When yoxx were Assistant Commissioner, 
how were you in the habit of dealing with the first 
offence of drunkenness ? — The first offence of 
drunkenness I should reprimand. 

3837. In the case of a second would you inflict a 
heavy fine ? — In the case of a second I should 
possibly under some circumstances — it all depends 
on the circumstances of the case -very mxxch — as to 
whether or not the man was on duty ; and it would 
also depend upon his number of years’ service. If 
it was a second offence, and he was a young- man, 
and that there was a reasonable time between the 


offences, I should probably put on a fine. If he was 
a man of longer service, say six or sevexx yeax-s, and 
thex-e were already thx-ee cases — -you are speaking of 
the second offence— as to whether I should fiixe ? 

3838. To what extent would you fine? — That 
must also depend on the circumstances of the 
case. 

3839. Bht what would be the average fine ? — I 
should say the average fine would be one of 21. or 

31. for the second offence. 

3840. Chairman. — And that would have been the 
practice in Colonel Lake’s time ? — Yes. 

3841. Mr. Holmes.— A re yoxx aware that under 
the px-oyisions of the 22nd axxd 23rd of Victoria, cap. 

32, the Chief Constable and the Watch Committee 
in England and Wales are precluded from inflicting 
a higher fiixe than that of one week’s pay ? — I do not 
know the Act, but I was informed that such was 
the case only the other day. 

3842. The Chief Constable of Livex-pool and the 
Chief Constable of Glasgow both told us that they 
were limited to the infliction of a fine of 1Z., and the 
Chief Constable of Liverpool said he did’nt think 
that he had ever inflicted that fine during the time 
he was Chief Constable, and that if a man’s 
conduct required him to be fined to such an amount, 
it was better to dismiss him. What are your views 
both as to the limitation under that Act and as to the 
practice of those Chief Constables ? — If that wex-e the 
case in Dublin, I could not be responsible for the 
discipline of the metropolitan police ; and I am 
fux-thex- of opinion that you would have no police- 
men left except a few of good character. I know 
that when I administered the discipline many of the 
men who came before me have said, “ Fine me 5 Z. if 
you like, but do not reduce me ;” and yet some of 
those men I have known to be drunk six, seven, and 
othex-s of them eight times. 

3843. Chairman. — Eight times in a year ? — Eight 
times in a year! Oh, no, eight times in their 
sex-vice. 

3844. Mr. Hoboes. — Why should it be necessax-y 
to resort to fining more in the case of the police in 
Dublin than in the case of the police forces that I 
have just mentioned? — Simply because the only 
way of bringing down to what it is — to the per- 
centage that you have seen it brought down — and 
diminishing the cases of dx-unkenness from 205 in 
1878 to 60 in the nine months of the present year ; 
tlxe only way I can account for that being so is by 
the punishments that have been pxxt upon them. If 
your Committee would allow me, I would read you 
the opinion of a man whom the force seemed to look 
up to, and who thoroughly approved of my disci- 
pline when I carried it out under his direction, and 
that is Sir Henx-y Lake. I believe that his opinion 
is considered by even the men of the force a 
very valuable one. This is an order of the 23rd 
February, 1876, that was when Sir Henx-y Lake was 
in office, and the year befox-e he left. It is as 
follows : — 

“ Police Orders, 23 rd February, 1876. 

“With reference to several orders issued from 
time to time on the subject of intemperance, more 
particularly to one which appeared on the 21st 
instant, the -Commissioner thinks it right that he 
should notify to the force a cix-cumstance which has 
recently occurred, so that hereafter it cannot be 
said that any officer or constable indulges in habits 
of intemperance in ignorance of the consequences 
which will inevitably ensue. 

“ A member of the force who had served up- 
wards of nineteen and arhalf years, and had 
attained the rank of sex-geant, lately appeared before 
a medical board, and was pronounced unfit for 
further sex-vice under ox-dinax-y circumstances. Pro- 
vided this man had become incapacitated by fair 
wear and tear of constitution, the Commissioner 
would have felt himself bound to recommend him to 
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Government for the maximum pension to which, by 
liis length of service, he would have been entitled, 
namely, 44 Z. per annum. It having, however, 
been brought to the notice of the Commissioner that 
this man’s ill health had been considerably aggra- 
vated by too frequent indulgence in intoxicating 
liquors, he felt it his bounden duty to recommend a 
certain reduction in his pension. 

“ When the case came before Government they 
felt very much inclined to refuse any pension what- 
ever} but after frequent reference to and much 
correspondence with the Police Department, they 
have at length, but almost reluctantly, granted the 
pensioner an allowance of 20Z. per annum, being less 
than half of the amount which might have been 
allotted to him. 

“The Commissioner desires it to be understood 
that it is not only reduction in pension} or total loss 
of it, which awaits members of the force as a punish- 
ment for intemperate habits. Henceforward he has 
determined on promoting no officer or constable to 
any higher rank or even higher rate whose 
character will not bear the strictest scrutiny, more 
particularly sobriety, and for this purpose all who 
come up for examination as to their literary qualifi- 
cations will be previously inspected by the medical 
officer of the force, who will report whether they are 
physically qualified for promotion, and whether he 
considers any of them have injured their constitu- 
tions by irregular habits* even though they may not 
have been found at any time by their superiors 
sufficiently under the influence of liquor as to be 
actually unfit for duty, 

“The Commissioner cannot conclude this order 
without once more urging upon every member of 
the Service, for his own sake as well as for 
the credit of the force to which he should consider 
it an honour to belong, the necessity, not only of 
abstaining himself from an over-indulgence in 
drink, but of setting a good example to his com- 
rades ; for the Commissioner begs to assure the force 
at large that while he will ever use his best exertions 
to promote the welfare and happiness of the officers 
and men under his command, he is determined to 
use every means in his power to put down with a 
strong arm a pernicious habit which he is sorry to 
say has, of late years, very considerably increased in 
tlie force, and which has led to the ruin of many an 
otherwise respectable young man, and would, if per- 
sisted in, sooner or later bring the metropolitan 
police into bad repute.” 

This is the order which Sir Henry Lake issued, 
and to which I referred. At the time he issued it, 
it was just after the close of the year 1875, when 
they had had no less then 347 cases of drunkenness, 
or 4l per cent, for the year to which I alluded, 

There is an order connected with pensions, and 
as it has reference to the subject with which you are 
now dealing, I cannot do better then read it for the 
Committee. It states : — 

“ Police Orders , 21st February, 1876. 

“ In accordance with instructions from Govern- 
ment, the Commissioner of Police notifies to the 
force that the medical officer has been directed in 
every case of sickness of a member of the force in 
which the disease is in any degree produced by or 
can be traced to intemperance, to make a special 
note of the fact in the sick list, and bring such 
case specially under the notice of the Commis- 
sioner. 

“ The medical officer will also specially report 
whether any candidate for promotion is addicted to 
tippling or is a malingerer, and in any case in which 
unfitness for further duty is produced, hastened, or 
aggravated by intemperate habits, a special report 
will be submitted to Government, and the grant of 
any pension, however small, will be exceedingly 
doubtful in such a case.” 
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3845. Chairman. — What is the date of that order? 
— The 21st February, 1876, and it is followed by the 
order which I have just read. So much was Sir 
Henry Lake impressed with the amount of drunken- 
ness in' the. force then that he found it absolutely 
necessary to issue the order I have laid before you. 
And I may tell you that, nevertheless, although men 
were fined 21. and SI., and that reduction was 
inflicted, the men still got drunk, and that is my 
answer to your question in reference to the practice 
in England when I say that a fine of 10s. would not 
be effective here in checking the offence. 

3846. Mr. Holmes. — Do you think that if the men 
knew for certain that the third offence of drunken- 
ness, occurring within a certain time, would entirely 
and absolutely lead to dismissal, that that would be 
as effective as the adoption of a system of heavy 
fines ? — I don’t think so. 

3847. You think, I suppose, that of the'two courses, 
fining is the more merciful ? — I think that fines really 
have very little effect upon drunkenness, no matter 
how heavy they are, because the men have so much 
to spend over and above their needs ; but what they 
do feel is reduction. 

3848. Don’t you think that those heavy fines must 
tend to hamper and embarrass married men very 
much ? In the case of a married man with a large 
family, would not the infliction of a fine of 21., SI., 
or 4 1. have the effect of disturbing his arrangements 
altogether, and of making him despair of ever being 
able to keep his head above water ? — A fine would 
naturally be more severe upon a married man than 
it would be upon a single man ; but, at the same 
time, I consider it would be unjust, and it would 
decidedly be considered unjust, to the men if a more 
lenient fine was given to a man because he was 
married than would be imposed if he were un- 
mairied. 

3849. I may mention that Colonel Cobbe, who is 
one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Constabulary for 
England, and who gave evidence before the Constabu- 
lary Committee, used a veiy expressive phrase when 
dealing with this question. “We never like to 
touch the men’s pockets,” said he; “we always 
think of their wiv es and families ” — and I am bound 
to say that both that gentleman and the Chief Con- 
stables of Liverpool and Glasgow concurred in this 
view. They said, “ If a man is incorrigible, and 
that a reasonable fine has no effect, why, we get rid 
of him.” Don’t you think that a system such as I 
have pointed out as being adopted in England would 
work better than the system that seems to have been 
adopted here ? — Well, I have already answered that 
question — that I consider that the punishments that 
were administered were absolutely necessary for the 
discipline of the force, and a more lenient scale 
would not have effected the object in view, viz., of 
decreasing the extraordinary amount of drunken- 
ness. 

3850. And you felt that when the only alterna- 
tive was to fine or else to dismiss, it was more 
merciful to fine heavily than to turn a man out 
of the force ? — I consider that the men — the great 
majority of the men — prefer any fine that I could 
put upon them sooner than reduction or dismissal. 

3851. Chairman. — With the gradual decrease of 
drunkenness and offences against discipline the fines 
decreased ? — With the gradual decrease of drunken- 
ness and of offences against discipline the fines 
decreased in proportion. I may tell you that in 
February i880 I issued an order to the force in 
which I stated that drunkenness had reached a 
pitch that could no longer be tolerated, and that, 
therefore, any man committing himself would be 
severely punished. 

3852. Mr. Morris. — And that notice was published 
in the orders ? — That notice was read to all the men 
in the force. 

3853. And published in orders? — Yes ; I may 
submit it to you, it is not very long. It is as 
follows : — • 

2B2 
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Talbot. 
Oct , 11)82. 
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Captain “Standing Order, 20th February, 1880. 

George ' 

Talbot. “The amount of drunkenness in the force has 
7 Oct 1882 now reac ^ ec ^ a P°i n t which, notwithstanding the 

' punishments given, can no longer be tolerated; 
during the past year it has reached a high figure. 
The force is informed that constables hereafter 
reported for being drunk on duty, and having 
already a drunken report or reports against them, 
will unfailingly be dismissed, regardless of their 
number of years’ service. Many young constables 
of hardly a year’s service have lately been reported 
for intoxication. The Commissioner attributes this 
entirely to the bad example shown them by their 
senior comrades. These young constables are in- 
formed that if reported they will meet with the 
severest punishment, if not dismissal. The number 
of men imported for drink exceeds that of any police 
force in the world, and disgraces its annals. It is 
well known to the Commissioner that men reported 
for being drunk on duty never pay for their drink ; 
it is obtained in a low underhand manner from 
publicans and others, whose only object is to get the 
sergeants and constables of sections in their power, 
thus rendering it impossible for them to perform 
their duties. It shall not be said that the Dublin 
metropolitan police are hand and glove with the 
liquor trade, or, in other words, in their power. 
For this reason, the offence of entering public- 
houses (except on legitimate business, which duty 
will have to be substantiated by summons or arrest, 
as the case may require) will for a first case be 
punished by reduction, and for a second or subse- 
quent offence by dismissal. It may be remarked, in 
justice to the great majority of the force, that this 
mass of crime is due to the repeated offences of 
a certain section, and this is the greater reason that 
superintendents, inspectors, and sergeants should 
use increased exertion and supervision over their 
men in order to eradicate from its ranks this dis- 
graceful and, to themselves, ruinous vice.” 

They were consequently well enough informed of 
the whole of the consequences, and yet drunkenness 
continued. That was in 1880, and then in 1881 
there was a decrease of 2 per cent, in drunken- 
ness amongst the constables. But in the officers it 
had amounted to the very large number of 6 per 
per cent. In 1881, on the 4th April, drunkenness 
having considerably decreased, I issued instructions 
to Colonel Conolly that, owing to the great decrease 
in the number of cases of drunkenness, he will relax 
the fines and punishments, and consequently the 
fines and the punishments were relaxed since then 
by him. 

3854. What was the date of that ? — That was on 
the 4th April, 1881. I have got before me a Return 
of the fines that were inflicted, and since I became 
in command the highest amount of fines inflicted 
that was known since I have known the force was 
inflicted in 1875, and Sir Henry Lake’s order in 
1876 was issued in consequence of the great amount 
of drunkenness of that year of 1875, when the fines 
amounted to 5641. In 1876, owing to the order, the 
amount went immediately down to 2971. ; there was 
a reformation then. In 1877 the drink began again, 
when it was 21 per cent., and 4651. was the amount 
of the fines. In 1878 the amount of the fines was 

4971., and drunkenness had risen to 23 per cent. In 
1879 the amount was 4581., and drunkenness had 
decreased to 20 per cent. In 1880 the amount was 

3211., and drunkenness had decreased to 14 per 
cent. ; and in 1881, after my order which I have just 
read to you, the amount levied in fines had decreased 
to 1881., and the drunkenness had then decreased to 

' 12 per cent. ; and up to the nine months of this year 
the amount paid in fines was 87 1. 14s., and drunken- 
ness had decreased to 6 per cent. You will find 
that according as punishment was administered the 
drunkenness was decreased, and -when there was no 
cause to inflict such severe punishments I issued my 


order of 1881 to hold the hand quiet, to be milder, 
and so the punishment was milder on the men, and 
the amount levied in fines came down from 3211., 
when there was no further occasion for it, to 1881. 
and 871. 

3855. And, as a matter of fact, there has been a 
decrease? — Yes; for the last three years the 
amounts paid in fines being respectively 3211., 1881., 
and 871. No man parted with more than 31. or 41., 
even the worst character in the force. 

3856. Mr. Holmes. — If a constable is reduced for 
an offence, do you allow him to regain his former 
rank as a matter of course after a certain period, 
provided his conduct has been good during that 
period ? — If a constable is reduced from the third to 
the fourth late, being a young constable, he goes to 
the bottom of the fourth rate, and he must run up 
in seniority until he gets to the third ; it generally 
takes him a year. If he was a senior constable, 
that is, a first-class constable, I used, when I ad- 
ministered the discipline, to reduce him to the next 
lowest grade, which would be the second — 10, 20, or 
30 steps, as the case seemed to me just, so that 
he might regain his rate after six months or nine 
months, as the case might be. 

3857. Mr. Morris. — And did you find that answer 
satisfactorily ? — Yes. 

3858. And you would approve of such a system ? 
— It had this effect, that it made him pay the fine by 
very small instalments of so much, deducted each 
week. He would only lose the difference between 
the first rate of pay and the rate to which he had 
been reduced, and it would come easier upon him as 
a married man than otherwise it would if I fined 
him 31. 

3859. Chairman. — It came out of his pay ? — In 
fact, instead of receiving first rate, he would receive 
second-class rate. 

3860. Is that habit continued ? — I believe Colonel 
Conolly has had recourse to it ; but I leave it entirely 
to him. I give him a general support ; but I do not 
go into every individual case that Colonel Conolly 
decides ; but I believe he practises that. 

3861. As I understand you, Colonel Conolly 
generally carries out the discipline of the force. But 
in any important case, or if a man wishes an appeal, 
lias he the right to go before you ? — A man is in- 
formed in the Instruction Book that if he has any 
complaint to make he can always at any moment 
see the Chief Commissioner. I have received no 
such complaint for five years. 

3362. In fact, there lias been no appeal from 
Colonel Conolly’s decision for five years to you ? — 
No. 

3863. Although it is published in the Regulation 
Book of the police that they can do so ? — Yes, against 
any officer in the force- they can have access to me. 
It is published in orders always that the Chief 
Commissioner is open to hear any complaint the 
men may have to make, and in visiting the barracks 
I ask them invariably, “ Have you any complaints to 
make ?” 

3864. Mr. Holmes. — Now, we will take the case of 
a sergeant who is reduced. Supposing his conduct 
is good for a certain period, would you allow him, as 
a matter of course, to resume his former rank ? — It 
would depend. 

3865. Well, for a grave offence? — If a sergeant 
was drunk on duty, and was charged with insubordi- 
nation or other grievous offences, such as an assault 
upon a civilian — if he is reduced to the ranks, he 
cannot be restored to his original rank without 
going up again through the proper form as laid 
down in the Instruction Book, and reach his former 
grade through the several lower ranks. If a ser- 
geant, he should have to, become from a first-rate 
constable an acting sergeant, and then in his turn 
be again promoted to the rank of sergeant. 

3866. Mr. Morris. — In fact, he should have to 
work up again in the same way as he has worked up 
before ? — Yes, in the same way as before. 
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3867. Mr. Holmes. — Does ifc often happen that a 
man who has lost his rank regains it again ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

3868. Often ? — No ; it does happen, but I 
Avon’t bind myself to say often, because I should 
have to refer to statistics ; but I have knoAvn cases 
of it, and there are now men in the force Avho have 
regained their former rank. 

3869. Do you find, as a rule, that Avhen a man 
loses his rank he conducts himself \vell in the hope 
of regaining it, or do you find that he loses his sense 
of self-respect, and goes from bad to worse ? — Well, 
I speak from memory Avhen I say that the man Avho 
has been reduced has not become worse upon reduc- 
tion ; rather, many of them have gone on, and nearly 
all aspire to the rank. In cases that are not so 
serious, such as a breach of discipline or a neglect of 
the rules of the service, I have restored men to their 
former rank. I can give instances of it. Men get 
married without leave; one did so the other day. 
He was an acting inspector. He married, and after 
six months or seven months he came and he made a 
confession that he had married without leave. There 
are certain regulations to be gone through before a 
man can marry. One is that his wife is a respect- 
able person, of good moi'al character, and the other 
is that there is some little money, like 40Z. That is 
the regulation, for the purpose of insuring that the 
policeman is not marrying a pauper, so that he can 
keep his wife, and continue to be a respectable mem- 
ber of the force. 

3870. When you say a sum of 40Z., do you mean 
that he should haA-e saved that amount, or that his 
wife should haA-e it? — That they must haA-e it 
between them; that they should have 40Z. for the 
purpose of furnishing their little home, and living 
in some degree of comfox-t, which is necessary for 
his health, in order that he should be able to per- 
form his duty. This acting inspector having married 
Avithout leave, reported it to me that he had done 
so. To vindicate a breach of discipline like that — 
having previously punished men for the same offence 

I thought it my duty to reduce him to the rank of 

sergeant ; but at the end of six months, he being a 
man of good character, and having memorialized, I 
restored him to his previous rank of acting in- 
spector. 

3871. Now, may I ask you, do you find that, as 
a rule, when a man marries, 40Z. has been saved 
by himself while in the force ? — In many cases it is 
saved ; but in most cases it is not. 

3872. In most cases the wife brings the money ? 
— Yes. 

3873. Mr. Morris. — Or a portion of it ? — Yes, or a 
portion of it ; and I have great difficulty in ascer- 
taining that the sum bond fide belongs to the bride. 
There is a very considerable desire in Dublin to 
marry the metropolitan police, and I am averse to 
alloAving a greater proportion of married men than 
at present exists. 

3874. May I ask what the proportion is ? — I think 
it is about one-third that are married. It is abso- 
lutely necessary, under the circumstances .n Avhich 
Dublin is situated, to keep two-thirds of the force 
at least to meet all the casualties and to perform the 
duties which they may at any moment be called 
upon to do. 

3875. Mr. Holmes. — In other words, you feel it 
necessary to have a certain proportion in barrack ? — 
Yes. 

3876. And those men must be single men?— 


3877. Mr. Morris . — And owing to there not being 
any married quarters ? — Yes. If men Avere required 
for any emergency it would be impossible to collect 
the married men Avithin any reasonable time to 
bring them together. 

3878. Mr. Holmes . — As you have touched upon 
this question of married men, and have shoAvn that 
the exigencies of the City of Dublin require that 
there should be a great number of men living in 


barracks, and therefore unmarried, may I ask you, Captain 
have you ever thought Avhether it might not be of ® e ° r 6 ® 
great service to the force to have blocks of buildings a 0 

near the station-houses for the accommodation of 7 Oct., 1882. 
married men ? — Four years ago I entered into that 
subject fully with the late Under-Secretary, and I 
advocated strongly the building of toavs of cottages 
in the several divisions of the metropolitan police 
district for the purpose of accommodating married 
men. I represented that if the Govex-nment Avould 
advance money they Avould be at no loss, as the 
excessive rents chax-ged to my married men, if 
reduced to a just and fair rent, Avould amply com- 
pensate the Government for the outlay. Mr. Burke 
advocated the subject, and a piece of ground was 
bought next to Mountjoy Prison for the purpose of 
giving a site for the cottages I proposed, and also a 
station and barrack, Avhich Avould be worked by the 
manned men who lived close by the station in a row 
of cottages. No money could be had, but I am 
happy to say that this day I have received from the 
Board of Works intimation that the station is to be 
built, but it omits to say whether the cottages are to be 
built; but I hope that as the site has been pux-chased, 
my original design of building a row of cottages 
— fifteen or twenty cottages — for married men may 
be carried out as the beginning of Avhat I think 
ought to be throughout the force. 

3879. Supposing the cottages Avere built, Avould 
you alloAV the married men of any division to live 
there, or Avould you restrict the occupation of them 
to the men of the particular division in which the 
cottages are situated ? — To its OAvn division. I Avish 
it to be done on the same principle as the coast- 
guard cottages are done ; that is, some fourteen or 
fifteen cottages, and a superior one for the inspector, 

Avho Avould live at the end house, and see that every- 
thing was kept in order, and that no irregularity 
took place. 

3880. Now that you have mentioned the coast- 
guards, are you axvare whether they are charged a 
rent for the cottages in which they live ? — I believe 
they are. 

3881. And, Avhile upon this question, could you 
tell us about what rent upon an average a married 
man has to pay for his lodgings — what weekly rent ? 

— I believe that they get very indiffex-ent lodgings 
indeed for from 6s. to 7s. per week; but I will 
funxish you Avith the exact amount paid in each 
division. I kxxoxv that in London lodgings are built 
for them, and that they are chax-ged a moderate 
rent. 

3882. Have you any idea of what percentage of 
the married men in London ax-e accommodated in 
those blocks of buildings ? — No, I have not. 

3883. Well, I have a Retux-n before me from 
Disti-ict Supex-intendeixt Walker, of the London 
metropolitan police, and you Avill be surpx-ised to 
hear this, that only 3-| per cent, are accommodated ; 
so that, practically, the max-ried men in London are 
not accommodated ? — I thought they would be 
accommodated. 

3884. Mr. Morris. — Do you think the married 
men would like this system of being accommo- 
dated in blocks of buildings, or a system of 
cottages ? — T have reason to know that if the men 
Avere consulted it would not be a popular movement, 
as they do not wish to be under supex-vision. 

3885. - You mean constant supex-vision ? — Yes, 
constant supeivision. I endeavoured to set up a 
scheme, by the aid of a feAv pounds I have saved for 
the men from the canteen in the depot barx-ack, of 
taking lodgings from the Ax-tizans’ Dwellings Com- 
pany for my married men, and to let them to them 
at a loAver rent, but I found that the movement was 
so unpopular that if I had taken the cottages they 
would have been left on my hands. But what the 
men want is an allowance in money as a lodging 
allowance. 

3886. Do you think that it would be fair to draw 
the line and to give a man a lodging alloAvance. 
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Captain because he was maim ed,- and that if another man 
Own-go does not choose to marry he is not to get a lodging 
n ° ' allowance ? — No, I do not think it would be fair, 

7 Oct., 1882. because I think it would put a premium on marriage 
in the force, and as I have stated before, the ladies 
of Dublin are only too anxious to marry policemen, 
and we could not have all married. 

3887. Mr. Holmes. — Are you aware that a lodging 
allowance is not given to married men in the 
police forces in England ? — Yes, I am aware of 
that. 

3888. And therefore it would be next door to 
impossible to give it to the men here ? — It would be 
impossible. 

3889. As we are upon the subject of barracks, and 
of accommodation for the men, I presume you are 
aware that the station-houses in London are accom- 
modated with libraries and reading-rooms, and 
where there is more than a certain number of men 
in a section-house, with even billiard-rooms. Are 
the barracks in Dublin provided with any such 
attractions for the men ? — We have not re- 
ceived any sum or gratuity from the Government 
towards either libraries or amusements of any sort. 
With the aid of a small sum at my disposal, the 
savings of the veiy small canteen in the Kevin 
Street barrack, I have already pui-chased for the 
service close on lOOi. worth of books, and have dis- 
tributed them in cases to each barrack and station- 
house, so that the men have at their disposal, at all' 
events, some twenty or thirty in each case, pur- 
chased by this money, for their amusement, but we 
have received no aid whatever from the Govern- 
ment. 

3890. Do you think that if the barracks were 
accommodated with reading-rooms, libraries, bil- 
liard-rooms, or such like attractions, it would have 
the effect of weaning the men from public-houses, 
and make them fonder of police life ? — Well, I think 

• it is worth trying, but I have grave doubts of its 
success in Dublin. I think the men are more dis- 
posed to play cards than any other game, and I 
doubt if billiards would be at all to their taste. 
They do play draughts, which they are allowed to 
do; but cai'd-playing led to quarrels, assaults on 
each other, and fighting, so much so that I had to 
forbid it ; and it also led to gambling and betting, 
which was highly objectionable in a barrack. 

3891. Chairman. — Now, Captain Talbot, the Com- 
xhittee would be glad to learn your views in x-efex-- 
ence to pensions? — Well, my opinion in x-efex-ence 
to the question of pensions is that the Pension Act 
of 1867 is totally inadequate, pax-ticulax-ly now, when 
we have a number of men retiring xxpon the old 
scale at the same time that the fixst are retiring 
under the new scale. Perhaps a man under the old 
Act will i‘etire to-morrow, and so will a man under 
the new Act, and when they begin to compare the 
amouixts received, he, naturally, is not contented; 
that is the man who retires under the Act of 
1867. 

3892. Mr. Morris. — But, thexx, is it xxot the case 
that men now retiring under the 1867 Act would 
only be retiring after fifteen or so years’ sendee ? 
—Quito so. 

3893. Whereas the men who would be retiring 
under the old Act would be retiring after thirty 
yeax's’ service ? — But that does not weigh with them. 
They oxdy calculate it as bulk money in their , hands, 
and that makes them complain. 

3894. And do you think that this question of the 
scale of pensions under the Act of 1867 is a very 
burning question with the men ? — Yes, I think it is, 
with the men. I believe that the young men never 
consider the question of pensions ; but when a inan 
reaches five, six, or seven yeax-s’ sei-vice, he then 
begins to think what his fate will be, and then he 
calculates whether it is worth his while to continue 
in the service with the prospect of such a small 
pension as is given under the Act of 1867, or whether 
he can better himself. It was thus that the men 


resigned — the number that did x-esign to go to 
Australia ; the secret of that being that two or three 
Went out first, and they happened to get into the 
mounted police in Australia, and wrote home glowing 
accounts of what they were i-eceiving, and sending 
their photographs in magnificent uniforms, and all 
these young men thought that they would naturally 
aspire to being officers in the Australian police 
instead of constables in the Dublin metropolitan 
police, and that is the secret of the exodus to 
Australia. 

3895. The intended exodus ? — It actually took 
place. I foi'get the number of men that went. Bixt 
with regard to the pensions, the Dublin metropolitan 
police must abide by whatever pension is settled for 
the whole of the other police fox-ces, thereforo I con- 
sider thex-e is not much xxse my forming an opinion 
oxx the subject. I have not givexx it much considera- 
tion, oi', indeed, any, or to what it oxxght to be. 
There is no doubt that others who are wiser men 
will settle what the scale should be, and the whole 
must be satisfied with what is settled in London. 

3896. Mr. Holmes. — And I presume that the 
majority of the men of your force, are reasonable 
enough to see that they caxxnot be put under a better- 
scale ? — Quite so. 

3897. Chairman. — The men complain very loudly 
that offences for which they have beexx punished 
either by fine or reduction affect the amount of their 
pension ? — Well, with regard to that, it would be 
manifestly unfair to give the same pension to a man 
who had been x-eported for six, seven, and eight, 
and, as I have known, for ten times, for being drxxnk 
in his career, and with a long defaulter’s sheet, to 
give that man the same amount of pension for the 
same number of yeai-s as I would give to an 
exemplary character without a stain on his sheet ; 
otherwise there would be ixo ixxcentive whatever to 
good behaviour. 

3898. Are you aware that in the Londoxx and 
Livex-pool police, when a man has been fined ox- 
reduced, the sentence or pxxnishment is final, and is 
never- brought into accoxxixt as affecting his pension ? 
— I do not know what takes place in other police 
fox-ces, but I know what I am bound conscientiously 
to do in this, and the object, of the pension is xxot 
that he shall receive the maximum that he is 
entitled to, but that he shall x-eceive that which 
under all the circumstances of the case shall be 
deemed just. These are, the terms of the Act of 
Parliament, I think. 

3899. Mr. Holmes. — And, mox-eover, is it not the 
case, Captain Talbot, under the Act of 1847, that 
you are absolutely required to give a certificate that 
the constable has sex-ved with diligence and fidelity ? 
— Yes. 

3900. And, as a conscientious man, you could xxot 
give that certificate unless you believed that he had 
fulfilled all those conditions ? — Cex-taixxly not. And 
it is not only that, but I px-oduce to you the fox-m 
which I have to sign, and also the fox-ms that 
have to be filled up by the medical officex-s, axxd I 
will give you the headings of those forms. And 
while we are on this subject, as it is a very important 
one, I shall have to trouble you at a little length with 
another of Six- Henry Lake’s orders, and he was 
looked upon, as I have already said, as a model 
Commissioner. This is an extract from the Report 
of Sir Henry A. Lake, dated the 25th February, 
1876, and it is about pensions. .This is as follows : — 

“ In accordance with the annexed Minute of the 
Under-Secretary, received 14th instant, referring 
for report Mr. Lingen’s letter of the lOtlx January 
last, relative to the px-oportion now box-ne by iron- 
effective expenditure to total cost, both in the Con- 
stabulary more than 16 per cent., and in the Dublin 
police 21 per cent, as compared with kindred forces 
in England, the Commissioner of Police begs to 
submit the following statement : — 

“In recommending pensions to be granted by 
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Government under this Act to the Dublin police, the 
Commissioners did not at all interpret the Act 
according to the letter of these provisions. Had 
they done so, the Dublin police pensions would he 
now several thousand pounds in excess of the present 
total cost. 

“ It may be observed, in proof of this, that men 
appointed before the Act was passed, as a rule, the 
Commissioners only recommended full pay for and 
after twenty-five years’ service, thus requiring one- 
fourth longer service than the law required. In like 
manner, as a rule, the Commissioners endeavoured 
carefully to discriminate in recommending retiring 
allowances under the other terms of service 
prescribed by the Act. They accordingly estab- 
lished a graduating scale, under which an increased 
amount of pension was awarded for each additional 
year served, in this way interpreting the spirit 
rather than the letter of the Superannuation 
Act. 

“ It is no doubt quite true that the amount now 
payable for pensions forms a large part of the total 
expenditure of the force, but when the arduous and 
unremitting nature of police duty in so variable 
and trying a climate as this is borne in mind, it will 
not appear unreasonable that sixteen or twenty 
years of such duty, notwithstanding the admittedly 
superior strength and physique of the Dublin police, 
should be found to render a large number of its 
members unfit through ill-health for further ser- 
vice. Nine hours on night duty out of every twenty- 
four, exclusive of attendance at the police-courts to 
prove charges every second month, as had formerly 
for many years been the rule of the service, must 
necessarily have caused a great wear and tear of the 
stoutest constitutions ; indeed, to such an extent 
that, but for the prospect of a pension, the Com- 
missioners would have found it most difficult to 
keep the force together. And the Under-Secretary 
is aware that among other causes this severity of 
the service made known in the provinces by retired 
policemen operated before the increase of pay to 
render it all but impossible to procure recruits for 
the force. 

“ Political combinations in this county, amongst 
them, as the latest, the Fenian confederacy, have 
also not failed to contribute their quota to the pen- 
sion list, many members of the force from time to 
time having lost their health owing to the harassing 
duties which they had to undergo in connection with 
such confederacies. 

“ The Commissioner trusts he may venture to 
submit that the pressure of the Dublin police pen- 
sions on the Imperial Exchequer is about one- third 
loss than those of the Itoyal Irish Constabulary, the 
constabulary force being almost wholly maintained 
from the Consolidated Fund, while the local income 
of the metropolitan police amounts from taxation, 
&c., to about one-third of the whole. 

“ It may further be observed that the metropolitan 
police service being a service of much greater 
severity than the constabulary, the pensions of the 
former must necessarily bear a larger proportion to 
the total expenditure than the pensions of the 
latter. 

“ The Commissioner of Police has now only to 
state, in conclusion, that the most scrupulous care is 
now taken in considering claims for pension. Every 
circumstance bearing on the case is carefully 
weighed, and in any instance in which intemperate 
habits are found to have accelerated or aggravated 
the cause of unfitness, a large reduction is made 
in recommending the amount of pension to be 
granted. 

“ The Undeiv Secretary is aware that a special 
order was recently issued to the force to the effect 
that any member of it whose cause of unfitness 
could be traced to intemperate habits would run the 
risk of not being granted a pension at all. Instruc- 
tions have also been given to the medical officer of 
the service to make a special note in jbhe sick report 


of the case of any man appearing before him Captain 

whose illness had been in any degree caused by in- TalLot 

temperance, and further to report any such case ' 

specially to the Commissioner. 7 Oct., 1882. 

“ Further, the habits of all men are carefully 
inquired into, and their physical capacity medically 
tested before promotion ; indeed, nothing is left 
undone to prevent abuse, and the utmost possible 
care shall not fail to be taken to prevent the grant 
of a pension to any man (the physical cause being 
determined by a medical Board specially sum- 
moned periodically for the purpose) except under 
circumstances perfectly fulfilling all the require- 
ments of the law.” 

I mention this to show you the pressure that was 
brought to bear on Sir Henry Lake when Chief 
Commissioner, and on 1113-self subsequently, not to 
grant pensions to men who had been guilty of 
offences. And, further, that in the forms to be 
filled up by the medical officer he is to state whether 
the constable is wholly incapacitated, or whether he 
can partially supplement his pension b} r other civil 
employment ; and he is also to state that he is 
unfit, and that he never will be fit for service in 
the Dublin metropolitan police again ; and he is also 
to state the cause which has contributed to the 
disease for which he is invalided, and whether he 
has in any way contributed towards it b} r intem- 
perance or other practices. 

33.01. Mr Holmes. — Now, before we leave the 
question of pensions, may 1 ask you do 3'ou happen 
to know whether pensioners of the Dublin metro- 
politan police force find it easy to get emplo3Tnent ? 

— They do find it easy to get employment, and I 
know of instances where emplo3 r ment has been kept 
open for them, so that when they retire the}- may 
avail themselves of it. I know also of a case where 
a man who had served for thirty years, and, although 
it was reported by the medical officer that he could 
find no disease in him, he was in a few months 
afterwards — sooner than dismiss him for malin- 
gering — he was struck off the service, and he 
immediately entered upon an extensive and active 
daily trade. That is one of the instances in which 
employment can immediately succeed being struck 
off. 

3902. Chairman.— is that so at present? — That 

3903.. Mr. Holmes. — Because we had it in evidence 
that not only policemen themselves would not be 
empkyed, but their children would not be allowed in 
tradesmen’s shops with other boys in consequence of 
the hostility of the people towards them ? — In my 
answer to the previous question I alluded to years 
before the last two years. It is quite possible what 
} r ou say may really be so, and I know that policemen 
in the country, from the fact of their being police- 
men, have been shunned, and, to use the new word, 

“ Boycotted and that many of them have not asked 
for the annual leave, not -wishing to go to their 
relatives in the country on that account. 

3904. Chairman. — Are you speaking of the con- 
stabulary ?— No ; of my own mem 

3905. Mr. Morris. — A great many of the men who 
were examined here put forward a claim that they 
should be paid extra pay for extra work, as they 
called it, and, when questioned on the subject, they 
described what they meant by that claim in this 
way : that the men ought to be on duty for a certain 
number of hours — eight hours, I think, some of 
them fixed as the amount of duty — but that if a 
man was called out after that, excepting in some 
great case of emeigency, or if he was to be kept 
longer on beat, or if he was to be detained in court, 
that he was to get some extra pay. They also 
stated that they were entitled, according to the 
rules, to a certain number of days’ leave in the year 
and also in the month ; and they put forward what 
appeared tc me to be rather, at all events, a liberal 
scale of leave for themselves, by which they were, I 
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think, to get, some of them a fortnight, some of 
them three weeks, and some as much as a month, in 
addition to two days for every month in the year, 
which would in reality come to a very long period ; 
and they wished that in case they could not get this 
leave that they should be paid double pay for the 
time that they were kept from their leave, and one 
of the grounds of their seeking this double pay was 
that they would he sure to get their leave if you 
were obliged to pay them double while you kept 
them ? — With regard to the first part of your 
question, which relates to extra pay for extra work, 
if you take extra pay for extra work as meaning 
that if a man was one or two hours on duty one 
time more than at another time, it would be prac- 
tically impossible to calculate the extra pay for 
extra work in the force ; but, practically, extra pay 
for extra work already exists, inasmuch as when a 
man performs extra duty he is put upon the sheet 
for reward, and he receives sometimes 21., sometimes 
SI., and often as much as SI. ; and the rewards have 
gone for extra pay for extra duty up sometimes to no 
less than something like 1,0001 in one year, or from 
800 1. to 1,0001 in one year — that is, for extra pay 
and rewards. So that, practically speaking, if a 
clerk is kept in his office more than two or three 
hours he is put upon the sheet at the end of every 
quarter for reward, and he is granted an amount 
that is equivalent to the number of hours that he 
is on. 

3906. Mr. Holmes. — May I ask you first, if a man 
is required to attend in the police-court after his 
ordinary tour of duty, does that attendance count as 
extra work for which there will be extra pay ? — If 
they got extra pay for that they would be receiving 
payment of two kinds, because they get off duty for 
every hour they spend at the police-court, or 
nearly so. 

3907. For what class of extra work is the extra 
pay given in the shape of those rewards — what is 
the nature of the extra work ? — Rewards are 
granted by the Commissioner to the police for brave 
or meritorious conduct in the discharge of their 
duties. When any of the police have done any act 
beyond the ordinary police duties, or have skilfully 
conducted a case to a successful termination, the 
superintendent may recommend them for a reward, 
giving all the required particulars on the morning 
report, in red ink. The Commissioner considers 
each case on its merits, and awards such sums as he 
deems adequate. The men’s names and the amount 
awarded appear in police orders. 

3908. What is the nature of the extra work for 
which men receive extra pay in the shape of those 
rewards P — Well, if they have been on any particular 
duty they receive it for extra police duty. Say a 
man is sent out on protection duty, and that instead 
of being so engaged for eight hours he is twelve 
hours, he is put on the sheet and he is rewarded for 
that. If a man is sent on any particular duty which 
takes up more of his time than ordinary duty, he 
receives extra pay for that — extra pay which is 
distinct from reward. If a man performs a gallant 
act, he is put upon the sheet and rewarded for 
diligence ; but extra pay for extra work means for 
extra time given to police duty. Besides that, if he 
has to use his plain clothes, he is compensated for 
that by money for his plain clothes. 

3909. Mr. Morris. — But I suppose if any man gets 
extra pay for extra, work, he must do some sub- 
stantial work, he must do something that would 
occupy him some substantial time — you would not 
calculate that if a man was half-an-hour longer than 
his usual time on beat that he would be entitled to 
get extra pay ? — No. He is put down upon the 
sheet for extra police duty, and during the month, wo 
cannot calculate it by the clock, or by the second or 
by the hour, but we say, “ This man has diligently 
performed during the month a certain amount of 
extra duty,” and the Assistant Commissioner 
measuringjtlie] amount of reward. ^He says, “ This 


is a man of good character, and he has done extra 
work,” and he is put down for, say, SI., but he does 
not measure the time, nor does he pretend to calcu- 
late between the man and the State how the man has 
spent his time. 

3910. In fact, your business could not be carried 
on in any other way ? — Moreover, it should be borne 
in mind that the condition upon which a man enters 
the police force is that he devotes the whole ofjlliis 
time to his duty. 

3911. Mr. Holmes. — And is it not the case that 
his pay is calculated on the assumption that the man 
gives his whole time to the service ? — “ I shall 
devote my whole time to the police service ” — that 
is the oath he takes. With regard to the leave, that 
is the second part of Mr. Morris’ question, that is 
distinctly laid down in the Instruction Book. With 
regard to the leave of absence, one day’s leave of 
absence in the month is to be granted to every man — 
one Sunday or one week-day — and also annual leave 
as follows : Superintendents, 28 days ; inspectors, 
28 days ; acting inspectors, 21 days ; sergeants, 
21 days ; acting sergeants, 14 days, and constables, 
10 days. Full pay is allowed for those periods, and 
if a man writes to me from the country asking for 
an extension of his leave upon any reasonable 
ground whatever, I never refuse it to him if it is 
brought under my notice. Moreover, any man 
belonging to any religious persuasion other than 
the Roman Catholic is entitled on the Sunday 
to have his leave whether he be on duty or not, for 
the purpose in the evening of attending his place 
of worship, and he always, as I am informed, avails 
himself of it. 

3912. Has the state of the country during the 
last two or threa years interfered with the men’s 
leave at all? — During the last winter I certainly 
refused leave, but during the spring I never did, nor 
during the last summer ; but where the men were 
short, and when there was hardly a man for duty in 
the streets, I have refused leave, and, as I venture to 
think, properly refused it. But I can relax that at 
any moment. Besides this, the superintendents have 
power to give an afternoon’s leave, and they have 
directions to give an afternoon’s leave to any man 
applying for it, if he can be spared from duty. 
Before we leave the question of pensions, I would 
like to refer to the question of the gratuity under 
fifteen years’ sex-vice. I think that this is a just 
grievance, namely, that if a man dies in the sex-vice 
befox-e he has time to have his papex-s made out 
gx-anting him the gx-atuity, the gratuity is lost to 
him or his heix-s. This matter was fully considex-ed 
by one of the present Lords Justices of Appeal, 
Lox-d Justice Fit 7. Gibbon, when he was Solicitox-- 
Genex-al in 1878, and I cannot explain the matter 
better than by reading you his Lordship’s obsex-va- 
tions on the subject. Lord Justice FitzGibbon’s 
Minute, when he was Solicitor- Genex-al, on the 
subject is as follows : — 

“ Memorial of ex-Constable Reilly for Gratuity. 

[ “ Copy of Minute of G. Filz Gibbon, dated 
“ September 16, 1878. 

“ Mr. Burke, 

“ I have no hesitatioxx whatever in saying that the 
pi-actice disclosed on this file is irregular, and an 
evasion of the law. The practice has no doubt been 
fox-ced upon the Department by the extreme hardship 
of individual cases, but it would be most desirable to 
deal dix-ectly with sxxch cases, either by granting 
pensions or allowances to widows or children, as was 
done in the case of A. S. Cax-bex-x-y, or if there be no 
legal warrant for this coux-se, by obtaining a like 
statutox-y power for the Royal Ix-ish Constabulary 
and Dublin Metropolitan Police as that existing 
in Londoxx under -24 & 25 Viet., c. 124, sec. 6. I 
think it would be well to consider whether a general 
power of giving an allowance to a widow or children, 
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irrespective of the constable’s death having been 
caused by injury received in the discharge of duty, 
would not be advantageous ; otherwise there will be 
constant cases, such as that of Constable Mallin, 
where either a very charitable construction must be 
put on the limitation, or great hardships inflicted. 
In any event, I am afraid the practice of hurrying 
dying constables out of the force before they depart 
this life in order to secure an allowance which is to 
be paid after their deaths to their relations cannot be 
defended. The three cases on this file mark its irregu- 
larity, for in No. 1 a man wholly insensible and with 
his skull fractured is supposed to have put his mark 
to the necessary receipt, and this was affixed by 
somebody who probably would not like to' consider 
how his act was to be distinguished from forgery, 
but that it was done from charitable motives. In 
No. 2 a sanitary inspector was not reached in time to 
get his signature before he died, and his widow (in 
all respects as meritorious an object as the widow of 
No. 1) seems not yet to have got even an acknowledg- 
ment of any one of her three memorials. In No. 3 
the constable, who was supposed to be dying, seems 
to have lost his pay for the eleven weeks during 
which he was recovering after his last discharge, 
and having elected to give up the allowance and go 
back into the force, has since been dismissed, and 
has forfeited all pension, but does not appear to have 
got his eleven weeks’ pay. If may be added, too, 
that this practice can’t be applied at all to cases of 
over fifteen years’ service.” 

3913. Has this opinion been acted upon ? — No ; 
because we have not the power. However, so it is 
understood so far. 

3914. Mr. Morris. — With reference to retirement 
on pension, some of the men suggested that they 
should be entitled to get a sum of money instead of 
pension ; have any cases of that kind come before 
you ? — No. 

3915. You don’t know any case in which a man 
retired after, say, twenty or twenty five years’ service 
and received a sum of money instead of pension ? — 
Whether he can receive his gratuity in lieu of 
pension ? 

3916. Yes ? — I think such cases have Occurred. 

3917. Is there any objection to that course, do you 
think ? — There could be no objection to that course 
as long as the State deals with him, and that he has 
no further claim whatever as a pensioner. But that 
would be a matter entirely of finance, and not for 
me. The Commissioner could express no opinion on 
this matter. It is one for the consideration of the 
the State, to deal with a man and to see whether 
they can make a bargain that suits each party best. 

3918. But from a police point of view you see no 
objection? — No. With regard to the question 
of permission to enter public-houses, I wish to lay 
before the Committee an order that was issued pro- 
hibiting the men from entering into public-houses, 
and one that was not originated with me, but was 
considered necessary by Mr. O’Farrell and Sir Henry 
H. Lake and Colonel Browne, for an order was 
issued prohibiting the men of the force from entering 
public-houses, and it is dated the 18th January, 1840. 

It is as follows : — 

“ The sergeants and constables of the force have 
hitherto considered themselves at liberty to drink in 
public-houses when off duty ; but the Commissioners 
are now under the necessity of forbidding this 
practice, and in future any men who are found in 
public-houses must be reported for disobedience of 
orders. Policemen cannot be too temperate ; but 
these men who are disposed to refresh themselves 
moderately must, if married, drink in their lodgings ; 
if single, in their section-houses. Card-playing 
cannot be permitted, and will be severely punished. 
The police are expected not only to be active in 
apprehending offenders against the laws, but to set 
an example in their own persons of propriety of 
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conduct, and the Commissioners will consider those 
men who are found drinking and card-playing 
in public-houses unfit to belong to the force.” ° 

3919. And haslhat ever since been acted upon ? 
— Yes, it has ever since been acted upon, and found 
that it would be, in the opinion of Sir Henry Lake, 
imjn-acticable to allow] ithe^ men to enter public- 
houses, either on or off duty. But I am willing to 
make this offer, that if a man wishes to entertain 
his friends who come from the|country he will have 
nothing to do but ask permission from his station- 
house officer — the inspector on duty— to be allowed 
for the afternoon to spend it with his friends, and 
to resort to any respectable establishment. 

3920. Mr. Morris. — You would just place upon him 
the simple restriction of asking leave to do so ? — 
Yes. 

3921. Mr. Holmes. — Are you aware that the police 
m England, including the London metropolitan 
police, are allowed to go into public-houses when off 
duty, whether in or out of uniform ? — I am aware 
that they are allowed to go into public-houses off 
duty. I am also aware that they are punished very 
severely, comparatively for their scale of punishment, 
for entering public-houses on duty, and the publican 
is also punished for having given them or allowed 
them to drink on his premises. But in the London 
police they have no liquor or porter or beer allowed 
in the barrack, beyond that which they can send 
for in a mug round the corner ; but in my barrack 
the men are supplied with any amount of porter they 
choose to drink, and I am sorry to say that the con- 
sumption is very large indeed. 

3922. Then you think, having regard to the 
different circumstances that exist in Dublin, as 
compared with London and the other cities in 
England, that it would not be desirable to allow your 
police to go into public-houses even off duty and in 
plain clothes ? — I have another reason, and it is 
this : that some four years ago this force was 
branded very unjustly with being entirely in the 
publicans’ interest ; and|I maintain thatjif the men 
were allowed indiscriminately to go into public- 
houses that certain-thinking people in Dublin would 
renew that attack upon their fair name, and nothing 
would persuade the public but that the constable 
who frequents public-houses was in the interest of 
the publican, and that he could not be expected to 
perform his duty with that impartiality which he 
can show now through not being allowed to enter a 
public-house. 

3923. And you, in point of fact, think that the 
duties which a constable has to perform in connec- 
tion with the Licensing Acts are incompatible with 
his being allowed to go into a public-house? — Yes ; 

I think that if he was alio wed to frequent public-houses 
it woujd be certainly prejudicial to his performing 
his duty. I do not say he would not perform his 
duty ; but I mean to say that the present state of 
things furnishes an incentive to his performing his 
duty. 

3924. Mr. Holmes. — We will now come to the 
question of promotion : I will ask you, Captain 
Talbot, to explain to us how a man rises from 
grade to grade, first of all in the rank of con- 
stable, and so on through the service. Take the 
case of a well-conducted man joining the force : 
how long would he remain in the lowest grade of 
constable before he rises to the next highest grade ? 
— When a constable first- enters as a recruit he 
goes to the depdt,' where it takes him from three 
to foui- months to leam his duty before he can 
be sworn in as a constable. He is then sworn in, 
and becomes a fourth-rate constable. He remains 
in that grade the average time of one year. 

3925. When yon say “the average time,” do you 
mean to say that his promotion to the higher 
grade depends npon whether there is any vacancy 
in the higher grade? — It depends upon vacancy. 
There is no fixed time. He is then promoted to 
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the third rate, upon 'which he remains about five 
years. He then is promoted to the second rate, 
upon which he remains for two years, and then he 
7 Oct., I a 82 . becomes a first-rate constable. 

3926. Then upon an average a man takes eight 
and a-half years to rise from the bottom of the 
fourth rate until he comes to the bottom of the 
first rate ? — Yes. 

3927. I presume that a good number of the men 
who join the force must, in the absence of special 
intelligence, and owing to the fact that there are 
not very many higher posts, be content to remain 
constables all their lives, no matter how well-con- 
ducted they are ? — Yes, certainly — those without 
intelligence ; now, if you will allow me to go on I 
will give you the man’s rises throughout. Being 
a first-grade constable, the next grade, is that of 
acting sergeant. This promotion was previously 
made by Sir H. Lake by selection and good cha- 
racter, together with a very easy examination in 
reading, writing, and figures. I, however, thought 
it fairer to throw it open to the whole service by 
competition. In order to do this I established 
what I call an advanced class, consisting of forty 
members ; and all first-rate men were allowed to 
compete for a place upon this class. The exam- 
ination was a very easy one of reading, writing, 
and of the first four rules of arithmetic. If a 
man failed the first time to get on it, he could 
try it as often as he pleased. When there were 
two or three vacancies amongst the acting ser- 
geants, I allowed some eight or ten of the 
advanced class — first the seniors — to go up and 
compete for the vacancy — the 'examination is per- 
haps a little more severe in the way of arithmetic 
and figures, the papers were sealed up by the 
superintendent, who remained in the room all 
the time, they were corrected by Colonel Conolly, 
the marks were given by him, and the order of 
merit was given to me, if the man’s character 
was still good, he went up into his seniority of 
place, according to the order of merit. That was 
the system that was carried out. From the acting 
sergeants to the sergeants a similar process took 
place — so many seniors who 'were acting sergeants 
were allowed to go up, and competed for the rank 
of sergeant, and in their order of merit they were 
similarly promoted. 

3928. But of course you laid . special stress upon 
knowledge of police duties ? — Oh, yes, we laid 
special stress upon knowledge of police duties, and 
the higher the grades the more we were exacting 
in our examination in police duties ; so that of 
those men on the advanced class all the acting 
sergeants were allowed several chances, and to 
go. up as often as they pleased to compete for a 
vacancy. It was necessary in order to retain his. 
place on the advanced class that he should attend 
school a reasonable number of times when his 
duty permitted him, and I inspected that school, 
took the attendance of the men, and when I saw 
that a man who is not employed on duty that pre- 
vented his attending school so as to advance himself, 

I then struck his name off the advanced class. I 
also thought that it was desirable that before a 
man received extra pay there should be some test 
of his having a better knowledge of his duties,, and 
in order that he should have every facility in that 
way, I reorganized the school, and gave them every 
facility for attending it in their own time. They 
made considerable progress, and within the last six 
months the attendance was very large indeed, in 
fact, it was overcro wded, but since the agitation in 
reference to the three months’ pay began, the school 
was completely deserted. 

3929. May I ask you was the school only for the 
advanced class of constables ? — It was open to the 
whole service ; but the advanced class had it at 
particular hours to themselves, when they could 
receive instruction of a superior nature than that 
which was open to ordinary constables. A very easy 
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examination was required by each constable before 
he was promoted to his superior rate. Thus the 
constable who may be tolerably low upon the rate 
might get up to the next rate in a much better 
place if he knew his duties better than his comrades. 
The attendance at the school, however, gave such 
discontent, as they thought it was compulsory when 
not compulsory, that I abolished the examination for 
rates, and now they are promoted by seniority. 1 
would wish to say this, that the duties that I wish 
to insist upon, and which I think necessary, are a 
knowledge of reading and writing — to enable them 
to take down the numbers of cars or of houses in 
streets — to know their public-house duties, or the 
breaches of the law between the spirit grocer and 
the publican, and to know the Traffic Act and the 
car fares. I think these are branches of know- 
ledge that are absolutely necessary to a good 
policeman. 

3930. Mr. Morris. — The Chief Constables that 
we have examined from Liverpool and Glasgow, 
and I think Mr. Walker, of the London metropo- 
litan police force, also stated it would be impossible 
to have promotion by seniority in the force. I 
suppose you concur entirely in that view ? — How do 
you mean — promotion by seniority ? 

3931. That when there was a vacancy for a 
sergeant the senior constable should be made a 
sergeant ? — It would be impracticable, perfectly im- 
practicable. 

3932. Mr. Holmes. — Is it necessary for a sergeant 
to pass an examination before he can be made an 
acting inspector ? — Certainly ; the promotion is com- 
petitive to the rank of acting inspector from that of 
sergeant. 

3933. And from acting inspector to inspector ? — 
Yes, from acting inspector to inspector. 

3934. But I presume not from the rank of 
inspector to that of superintendent P — That question 
I have not yet decided. 

3935. How was it regulated in the past? — They 
had no examination. 

3936. Were examinations always necessary for pro- 
motion from rank to rank ? — Since I have joined the 
service they were, but in a very minor degree. There 
was no system. They existed in a minor degree, 
but the examination was more a lest examination, 
and was not competitive, that is what I mean to 
convey. But I had no interest in the promotions, 
the man’s character must always have been good. 

3937. Don’t you think that a man might be a 
fh’st-rate policeman without being able to pass a 
competitive examination, and that your system 
might deprive you of the best men ? — I think that 
my system is the best, and even with all the safe- 
guards with which I have surrounded the examina- 
tion, there are many sergeants now doing station- 
house duty who would prefer to go the rounds all 
night than remain in the station-house, lest a 
difficult charge or a complicated question might come 
before them which they found themselves incompe- 
tent to decide ; although those same officers may be 
very good officers to detect crime in the streets. 

3938. We have not asked you yet, Captain Talbot, 
what your opinion is as to the sufficiency of the 
rates of pay in the various ranks. I may] tell 
you that all the witnesses nearly asked that their 
pay should be increased, and complained that it was 
not sufficient ; but at the same time they left the 
general impression on the minds of the Committee 
that they did not attach as much importance to this 
question as to the others that they brought before 
us ? — Yes, I believe that to be their opinion. 

3939. How, what is your general opinion with 
reference to the sufficiency or insufficiency of the 
pay ? — I think the pay of all ranks is very fair, and 
I do not believe that the men complain — really com- 
plain — of it, with the exception of the acting 
inspectors ; and I think the acting inspector’s is a 
rank that is underpaid. 

3940. Well, now, are the duties of the acting 
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inspector as responsible and as arduous as those of 
the inspectors ? — The duties to a great extent are 
similar and as responsible, but he has not the 
responsibility which may often occur to an inspector 
of having to take charge of the division in his super- 
intendent’s absence. 

3941. That is a duty, I presume, that is not often 
likely to arise ? — On many occasions I have to send 
even a third-class inspector to take charge of a 
division in the superintendent’s absence on leave, or 
on other duty. When he is at the Commission or 
any other place, the inspector has a very responsible 
post and very responsible duty, which does not 
descend to the acting inspector — which does not fall 
on the acting inspector. At the same time, I 
consider him underpaid, and a very deserving class 
of officer- 

3942. Can you suggest how his pay might be made 
better without increasing the present cost of the 
maintenance of the force — can you suggest any 
rearrangement of the rates of pay ? — Well, I merely 
throw this out for your consideration. It is difficult 
to find money without taking it from some one ; but 
to put it in a fair way, it is the young men who can 
best afford to lose. A man coming in on the fourth 
rate receives, I think, 1Z. 3s., and after one year he 
receives the largest increase of any, that is 3s., to 
11. 6 s. Now, I think it would not be a great hard- 
ship if the man on the fourth rate was kept on it for 
six months or eight months more before he was pro- 
moted to third rate. By doing that you would 
obtain, I think, that amount of money which would 
be necessary to increase the pay of the acting 
inspectoi's. 

3943. What increase would that give per week ? 
— I have not calculated it, and I just merely throw 
it out to you, that you could do it in this way : — 
■We will say there are 100 men upon the fourth rate ; 
you could, instead of making their pay 11 . 6 s. by 
promoting them to third rate at the end of a year, 
you could keep them on the fourth rate at 11. 3s. 
a-week for six or eight months longer, and by doing 
that you would thus slightly retard the promotion 
of those men, which would, of course, be money in 
the department to pay the acting inspectors. That 
is a calculation you could easily make, and I merely 
suggest the matter as one way out of the difficulty. 

3944. Can you say why it was, when fixing the 
rates of pay in 1872, the pay given to the third- 
class inspectoi’s here exceeded so much the pay 
given to the third-class inspectors in London ? — No, 
I cannot. In those days I was Assistant Commis- 
sioner, and Sir Henry Lake was entirely consulted 
with regal’d to that. I was never even examined 
with regard to the pay. 

3945. Mr. Morris. — If you turn your attention for 
a moment to the detective department, which I 
understand consists of forty-four men all told, one 
superintendent, I think, and then several grades of 
officers, I may imorm you they have put forward a 
claim here to be better paid upon many grounds 
which it is unnecessary to enter into, you, of course, 
knowing the working of the force. They have put 
forward, as grounds in support of their claim for 
extra pay, that their allowance for clothes — being 
always in plain clothes, and with continued wear 
and tiar — is small, comparatively speaking; and 
they put forward various other grounds that it is 
not necessary to enter into. They also put forward 
the complaint, I think, that promotion was rather 
slow. However, it struck me that as there were 
twenty-five officers and only nineteen men, I was 
really tempted to ask them did they all want to be 
officers. They put forward a claim that there should 
be at all events one additional inspector appointed. 
I think those are the grounds that they put forward 
specially, and it struck me that probably they ought 
to be a little better paid than ordinary policemen, 
and that perhaps they ought to have a more 
liberal allowance for clothes, but I should like to 
have your opinion on these points ? — While under 
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my command, I must say that they were a most Onptaln 

excellent body of men, but as their direction has Georeo 

been taken out of my hands, I should not like to Talbot, 
answer the question. With regard to the drill, it is 7 Oct" las 
alleged that the men have been subjected to ’ 
harassing drills. I can only say that for a consider- 
able time past they have not been drilled at all, but 
when in the drill season of the year, which consists 
of four months, a drill-roll is kept in each bar- 
rack, and every man is bound to have one hour’s 
drill in each week, allowing him another hour to go 
to Kevin Street to the drill and back. He is 
allowed three hours off duty for the two hours that 
he has been in the week at drill. Thus, a man only 
receives during the year sixteen horn’s’ drill — during 
the whole year — for which he receives twenty-four 
hours of duty. The drill consists simply in forming 
fours from the left to the right, or left and rear, 
and forming to the front, right, left, or rear. It 
is absolutely necessary that an officer shall be able 
to move a body of men in some order, and there- 
fore I consider it desirable that before he comes 
up for examination for promotion that he should 
show that he is able to move his men through 
the streets of Dublin without bringing ridicule 
upon them, and thus it is that he has to pass a 
short examination in the subjects of drill I have 
already mentioned. 

3946. Taking into account the extent of the 
Dublin metropolitan police district, and taking 
into account the state of affairs in this country, 
is it your opinion that there is quite a sufficient 
number of men in the police force ? — For the 
last four years I have constantly represented to 
the Government, and lately more so in particular, 
that the numerical strength of this force is 
totally inadequate to the duties it is expected 
to perform. I ask for an increase of 250 men 

. at least, and no less will make it efficient. I can 
give you Returns on Monday showing the com- 
parative strength of the police in the populous 
districts of London as compared with those in the 
Dublin metropolitan police district, and from those 
Returns it will be seen that the London force has at 
least four times as many men in the populous 
divisions as we have here. It must also be remem- 
bered that we — on account of the unfortunate state 
of affairs lately in the city — have to double our men 
on their beats, and, consequently, our force must be 
diminished, for the purposes of ordinary duty, by 
one-half. We have also a number of men on protec- 
tion duty. 

3947. Were you obliged to double them on all the 
beats ? — On all the beats in most parts of the city, 
and particularly so in the rural districts, as on 
lonely roads a man’s life might be exposed to very 
great danger. 

3948. Mr. Holmes— And you consider it essential 
that the beats should all be doubled ? — I do. 

3949. Mr. Morris. — In the present state of affairs ? 

— Yes ; in the present state of affairs I would not 
undertake the responsibility of sending men singly 
upon the beats. With reference to the fines, in 
justice to Colonel Conolly, I think it right to 
mention this, that when the fines were heavy for 
what might appear to others to he trivial offences, 
such as not taking notice of windows that had been 
broken, knockers -wrenched, open gratings, and 
doors left open, that we have had constant com- 
plaints from the citizens of Dublin saying that their 
glass had been broken, that their areas had been 
opened, and the padlocks on valuable warehouses 
wrenched off ; and it was then that it became abso- 
lutely necessary, in order to make the men more 
cautious in the discharge of their duty, to put more 
severe fines on them at those times when there were 
so many more complaints against them than others, 
against whom there were probably no complaints. 

I think it is due to Colonel Conolly to state that. 

3950. Then, in fact, at that time you were 
receiving so many complaints from the citizens of 
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Captain Dublin that you were led to think that there was 

Talbot ne £ lect of duty on the part of the police? — 

Certainly. There were constant complaints of 

7 Oct., 1082. knockers wrenched, of glass broken, and of padlocks 

having been wrenched from stores, and it is a very 
serious offence that when a policeman is going along 
a street where a great quantity of valuable grain is 
deposited, and he sees a padlock wrenched off, and 
if the place has been entered, and a considerable 


amount of property stolen, that- yet it has never 
been reported to the Commissioner of Police at 
what hour that place has been entered. 

3951. And there is no way of enforcing informa- 
tion from a policeman except by making him 
report? — No; and when the first intimation of 
such an occurrence as I have referred to is, instead 
of from the policeman, from the person who has lost 
the property, it is most reprehensible. 


[At this stage of Captain Talbot’s evidence, the Committee adjourned until the following Monday.] 


Seventeenth Day. — OCTOBER 9th, 1882. 


Present : 

Mr. J. W. O’Donnell, Mr. George Morris, D.L., and Mr. R. W. A. Holmes. 


Examination of Captain George Talbot, Chief Commissioner, Dublin Metropolitan Police, resumed. 


Captain 3952. Mr. Holmes . — You told Mr. Moms on 
George’ Saturday that in your opinion the Dublin metropo- 
Taibot. litan police is under-manned, and that you require 
9 Oct 1882 ifc to be strengthened by the addition of about 
’’ ' 250 constables ? — Yes. 

3953. And you also stated that the proportion of 
the police to the population in some parts of London 
was greatei than it was here. You did not, I pre- 
sume, intend to say that the proportion of police to 
the entire population in the case of the London 
metropolitan police is greater than the proportion of 
police to the population here ? — The strength of the 
Dublin metropolitan police in proportion to the area 
in square miles is greater than that of the London 
metropolitan police, the proportion being, as far as I 
am able to calculate it, in London, to an area of 688 
square miles, 15 2 to each square mile; in Dublin, to 
36 square miles of an area the proportion is 31 '8, 
more than double. 

3954. I do not question the accuracy of those 
figures, .but, speaking roughly, 'the police force in 
London is about ten times the number of the 
police force in Dublin? — Yes; about that. 1 can 
give you the accurate figures ; the strength of the 
London metropolitan police is 10,494, while the 
strength of the police jforce in Dublin at^the present 
moment is 1,146. 

3955. Then the London police force is not quite 

ten times as numerous as the Dublin force ; it is 
about nine times as numerous ? — Yes ; I was goin°- 
to give you the calculation as to population. ° 

3956. Are you aware that the population of 
London within the metropolitan police area , is over 
4,250,000 ? — No ; it is 3,810,744. 

3957. I speak from the evidence given by District 
Superintendent Walker*? — I speak from the., Blue 
Book published by Sir Edward Henderson in 
1881. 

3958. Whatjis the population of Dublin F within[the 
Dublin metropolitan police area ? — 349,648 ; ‘the 
calculation with regard to that in ratio with the 
London population is 225 to every 1,000 of the 
population, and that of Dublin is 3 for every 1,000 
of the population. 

3959. Is not a very large police force quite 
necessary in London, where the wealth of the 
world is collected, for the protection of property 


alone ? — It is double ours ; but it is more essential 
for the protection of life in Dublin. If you will 
allow me in relation to the subject to compare one 
of the most populous divisions in London with a 
similar one in Dublin, I shall take the B or West- 
minster Division, which has an area of 2 miles and 
32 yards. The number of men for police duty 
within that is 556, being a percentage of 239 65 to 
the square mile. If you take the B Division in 
Dublin, which is similarly constituted as to area, &c. 
— 1 mile 319 square yards, I have only 220 men to 
do the duty, which gives afpercentage of 166-79. 

3960. What part of Dublin is comprised in the 
B Division? — The B Division is bounded by the 
canal on the east side as far as Camden Street. It 
is bounded on the north by the River Liffey, on the 
west by Camden Street down to the Castle, including 
the Castle yard, and down to the River Liffey at 
Essex Bridge. It is entirely in the Centre of the 

ity, and similarly constituted in every respect as 
the B or Westminster Division would be in London. 

3961. Do you know that Glasgow, with a popula- 
tion of more than 500,000, including over 130,000 
Irish, has a less numerous police force than Dublin ? 
—I am not acquainted with any statistics connected 
with the Glasgow police. 

3962. Or are you aware that Liverpool, with a 
population of more than 550,000, including a popula- 
tion of over 130,000 Irish, has only 1,329 men, all told, 
in its police force ? — No ; I have not studied the posi- 
tions of any other police forces, so convinced was I 
of the absolute necessity of an increase of the force 
m Dublin. The numerous duties that are put upon 
us at the present moment of protection, &c., render 
the force totally inadequate to meet any emergency 
should a series of burglaries or a series of serious 
robberies take place. 

3963. Do you suppose it would be necessary to 
increase the force if you gave up the system of 
doubling the beats ? — I think still the present force 
would be inadequate to the duties. In relation to 
this, would you allow me to hand you in a Return in 
which eight or nine of the London divisions are 
compared to the Dublin divisions, and in which it is 
shown that the percentage of policemen to the area 
of each is nearly fhree-fold in London to that which 
it is in Dublin. That Return is as follows 
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Comparative Return of the Number of Men for Duly in London and Dublin in Areas of a proportionate size. 


London. 

Dublin. 

Division. 


Men. 

Percentage. 

Division. 

Miles. 

Men. 

Percentage 

A, or Whitehall .. 

1-43 

603 

421 -G7 

A (partly rural) .. 

3-332 

195 

58-52 

B, or At estminster . . 

2-32 

55G 

239 65 

B 

1 -319 

220 


C, or St. James’ . . 

0 79 

302 

458 -22 

C 

1 -821 

190 

1C4-33 

D, or Marylebone . . 

1 -5G 

355 

227-56 

D (partly rural) .. 

G 183 

194 

31-37 

E, or Holborn 

1-35 

554 

410-37 

E (partly rural) . . 

8-606 

140 

16 -26 

G, or Finsbury 

2-07 

537 

259 -42 

F (rural) 

15 

151 


S, or Hampstead . . 

84-G'J 

580 

6-84 





1, or Kensington .. 

75-39 

770 

10-21 





X, or Paddington . . 

74 -0G 

605 

8-16 






C aptain 


9 Oct., l(i« 


3964. Do you know whether in any parts of London 
it is considered necessary’to double the number of 
men on the beats ? — I am not aware. 

3965. Mr. Morris. — As I understand, Captain 
Talbot, your connection with the force commenced 
in 1873 ? — I joined the force in July 1873. 

3966. In giving the opinion which you have stated 
as to the increase of the strength of the police force 
in Dublin, I presume your experience for that period 
of time, coupled with the situation in Dublin, leads 
you to the conclusion that, upon the whole, some 
increase of the police force is necessary ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

3967. May I ask you when the last increase was 
made, and what the numbers were before that in- 
crease ? — I am not prepared to give you the num- 
bers that we had been increased by. "We have 
received no substantial increase, unless you call it 
an increase where extra duties have been put upon 
us, such as giving men to the Corporation. 

3968. Could you, without much trouble, furnish 
the Committee with a Return as to what was the 
strength of the force — say on the 1st January, 1851 ; 
the 1st January, 1861 ; on the 1st January, 1871 ; 
and on the 1st January, 1881 ? — I shall be very glad 
to send you such a Return for every ten years. 

3969. Prom and including 1851, 1861, 1871, and 
1881 ? — Yes, and giving the authorized strength on 
the 1st January in each of those ten years ; but it 
will be necessary for me, in ease you observe an 
increase, to give you the reason of that increase in 
the Return. 

3970. Will you please make a note at the foot as 
to that reason ? — Yes. For this reason, that when 
we gave fifteen men to the Corporation for sanitary 
duty we were allowed to recruit up fifteen men. But 
that was no increase of the force, it was simply to 
provide the Corporation with sanitary police. 

3971. And do the Corporation pay for those 
police ? — Yes. The Corporation pay for those men. 
Similarly, when we had to supply men to the Science 
and Art Department, we were allowed to recruit up 
men to supply their vacancies. 

3972. Chairman. — About an equivalent number 
to those you gave away ? — Yes. 

3973. Mr. Holmes. — I would like to ask you, are 
the duties which the police have to perform in 
the suburbs of Rathmines, Rathgar, Sandymount, 
Dalkey, and Killiney as troublesome or as hard upon 
their health and constitution as the duties that they 
have to perform in the City' of Dublin ? — I con- 
sider that their being sent to the rural districts 
is a privilege, and it is often recommended by the 
medical officer of the force. 

3974. Now, what districts within the metropolitan 
police area would you term for the purposes you 
have mentioned rural districts P — I term the P 
Division entirely a rural district, with the excep- 
tion of one or two streets in Kingstown. I call the 
E Division to a great extent rural, Rathmines being 
the only populous part of it that can be at all 
termed as town — the townships of Rathmines and 
the Pembroke township. The D Division, which 
is situate in the Phcenix Park, is partly rural ; the 


A Division, having Kilmainham in it, is partly 
rural ; but the greatest extent of the A Division is 
in the city, including within it St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral and the Coombe. The B Division and the 
C Division are exclusively city divisions. 

3975. Can you say why it was when the police 
force was formed that it was considered necessary to 
include the suburbs and such distant places as 
Killiney and Dalkey within the metropolitan police 
area, more especially when at Dundrum, which is 
nearer to Dublin than either Killiney or Dalkey, 
you have the peace maintained by the Royal Irish 
Constabulary ? — I cannot form any idea why that 
was considered necessary. 

3976. Mr. Morris. — The men have complained, 
when examined here, of the hospital accommodation, 
of their being put into the oi'dinary wards, and I 
would ask you, Captain Talbot, if you could suggest 
any remedy, or if you would approve of a separate 
ward being put aside at one or two hospitals espe- 
cially for the purposes of sick policemen owing to 
the present state of affairs in Dublin ? — I have 
had frequent conversations with Dr. Nedley, who 
so ably carries out the very important duties of 
medical officer of this force, and we both were strongly 
of opinion, and that opinion we have constantly 
urged, that our men should have a separate ward 
for themselves. We have had considerable diffi- 
culty very often during the last year in getting ac- 
commodation for our men in the Government hospi- 
tals, and Dr. Nedley has submitted to me a Report, 
and I have had a long correspondence with the Go- 
vernment on the subject. I cannot too strongly 
impress upon the Committee the belief that it is 
perfectly shameful that our men should be allowed 
to be put into a ward lying alongside of possibly, 
to say the least, an indifferent character, if not 
very many times worse, and that I cannot too 
strongly advocate that we ought to have a separate 
ward to ourselves. 

3977. Chairman. — Then you coincide with the 
opinions given here ? — Yes, 1 do. As I have said, 
it is really necessary. 

3978. Mr. Holmes. — I believe you have had great 
experience of the detective force ? — Up to the month 
of June last the detective department was entirely 
under my control. Now it is not so. 

3979. I presume that the duties that the detective 
force have to perform are of a very responsible and per- 
haps of a. dangerous character, and that they require for 
their proper discharge no ordinary intelligence and 
peculiar qualifications ? — The G Division are by far 
the most respectable, well-conducted, and energetic 
body of men I have ever had the honour to command. 
Their duties are often of a dangerous character, 
and always require great intelligence and tact. I 
have not known of any officer of the G Division 
having been punished even by reprimand for the 
last six or seven years. 

3980. Do you consider that the present rates of 
pay and the prospects of promotion in that particular 
division are adequate to attract to it the best men in 
the general force ? — I do not consider that they are 
sufficiently paid — I mean the constables, in a certain 
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respect — that is, in regard to the allowance for plain 
clothes. I think they ought to he put on a footing 
with the divisional detective constables in London. 

3981. Chairman . — As regards clothes? — As re- 
gards the allowance for plain clothes. 

3982. Mr. Holmes . — That is, that they should 
receive 7s. per week ? — Yes ; making their pay and 
allowances equal to the London divisional detective 
constable. Irrespective of pay, I have always found 
the men anxious to enter the G Division; they 
are proud to belong to that division. 

3983. Then, in point of fact, you think the G 
Division contains, so far as intelligence is concerned, 
the best men you have in the force? — I consider 
that the. men of the G Division are the most intel- 
ligent and best conducted I have in the force. 

^ 3984. Chairman . — They are the picked men ? — 


3985. Mr. Hobnes . — Several of the witnesses whom 
we examined belonging to the G Division told us 
that men whom they had beaten at examinations 
when they belonged to the general force had now 
been promoted over their heads, and they instanced 
cases of several men who had become inspectors 
while they were still sergeants or acting sergeants ? 
— That may be so, and I have no doubt is so ; but 
men that enter into the G Division must abide by 
their luck in reference to promotion in the G 
Division. 

3986. Mr. Morris . — When some of the detective 
force were under examination, they stated that they 
thought that the G Division, being a body of forty- 
four men, would require more officers in it. I took 
the trouble of asking how many officers and how 
many men there were in that force, and I found out 
that the body entirely consisted of forty-four — that 
there were nineteen constables and ” twenty-five 
officers, including sergeants, inspector, and super- 
intendent. As you have suggested that the rest of 
the force should be increased in number, and as I 
am more in accord with yon on that, I am desirous 
of asking, do you consider that the detective force 
requires any larger number of officers than a propor- 
tion of twenty-five officers and nineteen men ? — I am 
aware that at the present moment the G Division 
is undergoing a complete reorganization, under the 
direction of the Assistant Under- Secretary for Police 
amVCrime, and I should not, therefore, wish to give 


any opinion upon what he considers, or may con- 
sider, right in the matter. I have heard that at the 
present moment some of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary are doing detective duty within the metropo- 
litan police district in concert with the men of the 
G Division. 

3987. Is there anything else, Captain Talbot, that 
strikes you which would give the Committee infor- 
mation for his Excellency, or any suggestions which 
you would like to make ? — There are a few sub- 
jects on which I wish to supplement my evidence 
of last Saturday. In reference to the lodging 
allowance, with regard to the senior officers, the 
superintendent and inspectors have, to pay from 30 Z. 
to 40 Z. a-year for a house with adequate accommo- 
dation for their families, and their allowances are 
20 Z. and 30 Z. The men for suitable lodgings would 
have to pay for two rooms from 7s. to 8s., and for 
very indifferent lodgings, from 6s. to 7s. per week. 
There is another matter of very small moment which 
I should think might be granted to the men — the 
remission of barrack stoppages. 

3988. What do they include? — They include, I 
think, Is. a- week ; they come to about Is. 8<Z. per 
week. 

3989. When living in barracks ? — For barrack 
and extra coal. With regard to the discipline, it 
was suggested that the only punishments given by 
the directors of some of the police forces in Eng- 
land are small fines, limited to a certain amount, 
or dismissal. 

3990. Mr. Holmes. — And reduction for a limited 
period ? — And reduction for a limited period. I 
would wish to point out that this country, and 
particularly Dublin, is in a different condition entirely 
from any of the police forces that have been com- 
pared with the discipline of this, and I do not con- 
sider that any comparison could be held. I pro- 
duce to you a document by which it can be seen 
that in the year 1844 — when the police force was 
administered by two of the ablest Commissioners, 
Mr. O’Farrell and Colonel Browne — that it was 
the invariable practice to reduce, only in a few eases 
for limited periods, for all offences," the reduction 
being in those days tantamount to double or treble 
the heaviest fine that has been put on the men for 
the last forty-five years. That document is as fol- 
ows : — 


Some Reductions bv Commissioners in 1844. 


January 19, 1 

„ 19 , 

February 2, 


Police-constable Porter 


I.ylburne . 
Govern 
Hamilton . 


Drunk on beat . . 

Loitering on beat and omitting to pati 
porliou of it 
Being under influence ofliquor when for duty 
Slightly under the influence of liquor 
Ditto . . 

For writing on a newspaper while on duty in 
Superintendent O’Connor’s office 
Slightly under the influence of liquor 
Ditto . . . . 

Neglecting to remove a drunken man from a 
hallway and bringing him to the station 
For taking no steps in the above case 
Drunk when for duty 

Being under the influence of liquor when off 
duty 

For having his night-duty trousers in bad 


Commissioners’ Decision. 


1? educed from 2nd to 3rd class. 


Reduced from 1st to 2nd clt 
for six months. 

Reduced from 2nd to 3rd clast 


Reduced from 1st to 2nd class. 
Reduced from 2nd to 3rd class. 


It would appear by the records of this year that the Commissioners invariably r 
connection with drink, and also for other offences. The fines imposed during the year and a 

F. W. D. Mitchell, Esq., (S'gned; 


iduced constables, &c., for anv offence it 
out that period were few and light. 
Richard Corr, 

Chief Superintendent, 


January 26, 1883. 
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With regard to tlie extra pay and rewards, of which I promised to furnish you [with a] Return, I now Captain 
hand it in. It is as follows : — ~ George 

Talbot. 

Return of Rewards. Extra Pay and Allowances for wearing Plain Clothes during'the'lasFTwo Years. 9 Qct - 1882 



From that Return it will be seen that from the 
31st November, 1880, to the 31st August, 1882, no 
less a sum that 1,211 1. 9s. 6d. was paid to the men 
as rewards, and 310/. 9s. 6d. as extra pay, and 
396/. 17s. 3d. in extra clothing — allowances for plain 
clothes. 

3991. Mr. Holmes.— From what fund are those 
rewards paid ? — From the Departmental Fund ; from 
the vote. 

3992. Is there a deduction made from the pay of 
the men to meet them ? — Certainly not. 

3993. Or to provide for them ? — No, certainly 
not. 

3994. Chairman. — I take it that you recommend 
the abolition of the barrack stoppages ? — I would 
suggest that that might be considered as a boon to 
the men if you could see your way to do away with 
barrack stoppages. 

3995. Mr. Holmes. — But you are aware of course 
that in London a similar deduction is made ? — To 
speak candidly, I am not aware of that. I thought 
it was a very small allowance. Now the last subject 
which I would wish to bring before you, and which 
you drew out by a question, was that of amusements 
for the men. We are perfectly destitute of any, and 
I should strongly recommend that some small sum 
should be allowed to the men for the puipose of 
establishing, at all events in the largest barracks, a 
reading room and some recreation room, something to 
divert the men, if possible, from the public-house, or 
to cheerfully occupy their time. 

3996. Would you suggest billiards or ball-courts ? 
— In the way of ball-courts, they have ball-courts in 
nearly all the barracks, but I would rather, as they 
have the ball-courts, suggest reading, or something 
that would tend to improve their minds. 

3997. Mr. Morris. — To counteract the cards and the 
public-house? — The little exertions I have made have 
been accomplished through any saving I can possibly 
make out of the very small canteen in Kevin Street 
barracks. I should be anxious to show out of that 
private fund what has been done. The recruits are 
clothed on arriving in Kevin Street barracks out of 
this very small fund at my disposal, and I would 
ask the Committee to suggest that the recruits in 
the depot should receive suitable clothing — such as 
that with which I now furnish them — at the expense 


of a fund from the Government. It would be rather 
disreputable to see young men — some in corduroy 
trousers, some in rags — drilling about for nearly 
four months on the square at Kevin Street, and so I 
have to provide them with a suitable uniform at a 
very trifling expense. 

3998. Mr. Holmes. — And you provide the cost of 
that out of the canteen fund ? — Yes. 

3999. And you ask that it should be now provided 
by the Government ? — Yes, I ask that the Govern- 
ment should supply them with a similar uniform at 
a similar expense. 

4000. Chairman. — What would be the cost ? — I 
can let the Committee know what it would cost. I 
suppose it would cost about 30s. a suit. 

4001. Mr. Morris. — Upon the whole, doTyou think 
that the school and the canteen are useful institutions ? 
— The school I consider the most useful institution 
that I have been able to form. In London they are 
obliged to attend it and pay for it ; here it is free, 
and unless in future the Commissioner dispenses 
with examinations, and has promotion by interest 
instead of competition, the school is absolutely neces- 
sary, because men must know how to do their duty, 
and constantly I find in the case of young men ■who 
could hardly write at the time they joined the force, 
that when I examine their wilting after attending 
the school for several months there is a great im- 
provement in it. 

4002. Chairman. — The attendance at school is not 
compulsory ? No. There is only one thing more I 
■wish to say ; I don’t know whether it exists in any 
other police force, but it was done by me, and I 
think Dr. Nedley will support me in what I say — 
that it has tended greatly to the health — to the small 
sick list, the very small sick list of my men, and 
that is, that every man on night duty has liberty 
now for a quarter of an hour throughout the summer, 
and particularly in the -winter, when it is so useful 
to him, to get his hot cup of coffee, which is pro- 
vided for him for lc/., and ho can remain and take 
his coffee in the station. 

4003. At every station ? — Yes. 

4004. And who pays the expense of that ? — There 
is a little mess fund, and for the sum of 1 d. he 
is given a cup of hot coffee or cocoa, as he pleases, 
and can then go Out on his beat again. 
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Goo 1 '!'" 4005. On the part of my colleagues and myself, I 

Tnilmf. desire to thank you for the very important evidence 
>' nu have given us, and for the manner in which you 
- Oct., 1082. Iiave given it. — I am very much obliged to you for 


that expression of the feeling of the Committee. It 
has afforded me great pleasure to attend before the 
Committee, and I feel extremely flattered to 
think that I should have merited your approbation. 


Dr. Thomas Nedley, Medical Officer, Dublin Metropolitan Police, examined. 


D^Thomas 


4006. Chairman. — Tour name ? — Thomas Nedley. 

4007. What is your position ? — I have been since 
0 Oct. 1882. De ? eml,el ' 1865 medical officer to the Dublin metro- 

’ ’ politan police. 

4008. Mr. Holmes. — We have before us the very 
val liable evidence you gavebefore Lord Monck’s Com- 
mittee, and also details of the results of the inquiries 
you made into the English and Scotch police forces. 
I now propose to obtain from you similar information, 
and to ask you some questions touching the material 
comforts of the men, their food, their health, and in 
the case of the married men their lodgings. We will 
commence with their food, the cost of living. Now, 
I find that you told Lord Monck’s Committee that, 
in consequence of their low rate of pay, the con- 
stables in Dublin could not afford to buy a good 
breakfast. Have you a different story to tell us 
now ? — I am under the impression that the men now 
are very well fed — that they live well. I occasionally, 
after the change of pay, made inquiries into the 
subject of their mode of living as regards breakfast, 
and I learned that they commenced on that occasion 
to take a much better breakfast than they had been 
in the habit of doing. 

4009. They had an improved diet? — Yes ; after 
the increase of pay. I have never read the evidence 
which I gave before Lord Monck’s Committee since 
I gave it, but I am under the impression that then I 
stated that one of the causes of dyspepsia in young 
constables was the fact of their eating a great deal 
too much for their dinner. 

4010. Yes ; you said that the result of their not 
being able to buy a good breakfast was that they 
ate voraciously at dinner, sometimes to the extent 
of 2 lbs. of meat being consumed by one man, and 
you added that afterwards many of the men became 
dyspeptic, and they had very frequently to be placed 
on the sick list in consequence. Is that the case 
now ? — No. Our health statistics have been im- 
proving every year since then. I have -written a 
short report, which has been attached to the annual 

report that the Commissioners issue each year in 

which I have given the progressive improvement on 
the score of health of the men from that day to 
this. Have the Committee seen any of these 
reports ? 

4011. Mr. Morris. — We have not. Probably if 
you refer to those reports you can give us evidence 
on the points with which you are now dealing ?— 
Yes ; I give every year the number of men that are 
sick each da/— in a Table— from the 1st January to 
the 31st December. 

4012. And those details have been accurately kept 
since 1872 ? — Yes. I have in my hand the report of 
the medical officer on the health of the force for the 
year 1880. Each annual report of the Commis- 
sioner, as I have already stated, contains my report 
on the health of the force ; and there is given in 
each of those reports a Return showing the number 
of men sick on each day from the 1st January to 

• the 31st December. In my Report for the year 1877 
I say— “ I have the great satisfaction to report that 
the health of the metropolitan police, which has 
shown of late a progressive annual improvement, 
reached during the year 1877 the highest standard 
it has attained since the institution of the force. 

In the year 1865 there were 5 per cent, on the sick 
list each day. In 1867, the second year of my ser- 
vice, the daily percentage had declined to 4'669, 
whilst in the tenth following year, that just passed^ 


it reached only 2'875, probably the smallest number 
of any large city police force in the empire.” 

4013. Chairman. — That is the average daily sick ? 
• — Yes. 

4014. Mr. Holmes. — Whereas in the evidence you 
gave before Lord Monck’s Committee you stated that 
there were then more men on the sick list in the 
Dublin force than in any other force in the United 
kingdom ?— Yes, and I think there are least now. 

4015. And you attribute that wonderful change 
to the increased rates of pay— to the fact that the 
men can live better than they did before ?— Chiefly 
to that ; and also to improvements in the ventilation 
and sewerage of the larger barracks, and to the supply 
of hot coffee in the stations for men on night duty. 
Captain Talbot established this, and ordered time to 
be given to the night men to avail themselves of 
such wholesome refreshment. An additional im- 
portant factor was our strictness in preventing 
malingering, after the increase of pay. There used 
to be a feeling of pity for men with large families 
and small pay coming before me. Oftentimes, with- 
out actually showing positive symptoms of any 
delicacy, there was a suspicion that the men were 
frequently weak from want of sufficient nourish- 
ment, and we would then let them rest for two or 
three days on the sick sheet. 

4016. Mr. Morris. — All that has ceased, I presume, 
now, doctor ? — Yes, all that has ceased now. 

4017. Mr. Holmes. — We will now deal with the 
case of the single men accommodated in barracks. 
Can you tell us, approximately, what a single man 
has to pay for his dinner during the week ? I pre- 
sume that the cost differs in every barrack, and that 
there is not anything like a fixed rate ?—' There is 
a slight difference, but there has been so little 
complaint with reference to food of late years, and 
the delicacies and diseases fronriwhich the men suffer 
have had very little connection with the subject of 
nourishment, that I have never felt the necessity of 
making inquiries on the subject. 

4018. I find that in the evidence given before 
Lord Monck’s Committee Colonel Lake said that the 
cost of messing came to about 6s. 4 d. per week in 
Dublin, and that you replied that in London tho 
cost came to from 5s. 3d. to 5s. 6d. ; now do you 
think that the present cost in Dublin is more than 
6s. 4 d. ? — From the inquiries I made by chance as 
to the cost of messing, I am under the impression 
that a single man expends in breakfast and in 
dinner at present about 12s. 6d. a-week. 

4019. I suppose we may assume that 15s. a-week 
ought fully to cover their cost of living, for break- 
fast, dinner, and supper ? — Certainly. 

4020. We will take the case of a fourth-rate con- 
stable, whose net pay is 22s. per week. Do you 
consider that that man, if he chooses to live pru- 
dently, might live very comfortably within his pay ? 

— Certainly. 

4021. Provide himself with the requisite food and 
requisite clothing, and everything that a man in his 
position requires ?— Certainly. It is more than an 
acting sergeant got before the increase of pay, and 
the sergeant generally had a family, and had to pay 
rent which a fourth-class constable is saved from, as 
he lives in barracks. 

4022. We might now deal with the case of the 
married men. Have you any idea what on an 
average they have to pay for their lodgings per week. 

I suppose it varies much according to the district in 
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which they are required to live ? — I believe that all 
round the married police constable or sergeant has 
to pay more than 4s. a- week for his lodgings. 

4023. Over 4s. ? — Yes, I think more than 4s. It 
was clear to me in the examination that I personally 
had the opportunity of making into the working of 
the various police forces in England and Scotland, 
that the cost of lodging was less in each of those 
places that I visited than it is in Dublin. 

4024. Did you make any inquiries in Liverpool, 
because Chief Constable Nott-Bower, whom we 
examined, states that the cost of lodging in Liver- 
pool is dear, and that is one reason why the pay of 
the men there is better than it is in Manchester and 
Glasgow, where lodging is vex-y cheap ? — That did 
not obtain when I was there. I am certain I made 
every inquiry, not only as to that, but as to other 
matters upon which I sought information. But 
twelve years may make a great difference, for that 
period has elapsed since I was there. The popula- 
tion of Liverpool is increasing very much, and the 
increase is principally, I believe, amongst working 
men. That will naturally set up the cost of lodging. 
I can have accurate details of the cost of lodging, as 
well as the cost of living, prepai’ed. 

4025. I presume, before the increase of pay was 
given to the force in 1872, the condition of the 
married men was miserable, especially if they had 
large families P — Miserable. 

4026. But do you think that the position of the 
married men, as a whole, is now fairly comfortable, 
if the men live with common prudence P — They 
have never complained to me that during their 
illnesses or their delicacies they were not able to 
afford themselves sufficient nourishment and com- 
fort. 

4027. Mr. Morris. — I presume that previous to their 
pay having been increased, they had made complaints 
to you ? — Before their pay was increased every 
married man was put on full pay, which was a 
privilege that was not given in any other force, I 
believe, in the empire. 

4028. Mr. Holmes. — You mean while sick ? — Yes ; 
while sick we almost invariably put the married men 
on full pay. 

4029. Mr. Morris. — Previous to the pay being- 
increased ? — Yes. That system was changed after 
the increase of pay, and from that day to this, I 
scarcely ever heard a complaint on the part of 
married men as to the stoppage of Is. a-day. In 
every case where the illness is prolonged, or likely 
to be prolonged, and where there is a large family, 
the Commissioners allow me to recommend the man 
for full pay. 

4030. Mr. Holmes. — Then, in point of fact, in 
every case of bond fide illness, especially where that 
illness is contracted by men while on duty, you do 
not make] the deduction ? — Attached to each divi- 
sion there is an officer who is called the staff ser- 
geant. These staff sergeants come to the Castle 
every day at 11 o’clock. Every man who states he 
is unfit for duty in consequence of ill-health either 
appears before me, or gives to me through the staff 
sergeant, if he is unable to appear-, the character of 
his illness. The staff sergeant is acquainted with 
the family and condition of each married constable 
and officer, and I encourage him to tell me any 
instance in which, according to his knowledge of 
the man’s circumstances or sux-x-oundings, it would 
be wise or prudent to give the man full pay. I 
generally attend to that recommendation on the part 
of the staff sex-geant ; and the staff sergeants, as a 
class, are most reliable, intelligent, and conscientious 
men. 

4031. Then, in point of fact, Dr. Nedley, the Is. 
a-day is only deducted when you have reason to 

believe that ? — That it can be affoi-ded. In 

every instance in winch I i-ecommend full pay, ox- 
prolonged sick leave, or extension of sick leave, the 
Commissioners evince the gx-eatest x-eadiness to 
accede to any relaxation of the wx-itten x-ules of the 
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force in favour of the patient, either as regax-ds pay 
or leave. 

4032. What is your opinion, Dr. Nedley, as to 
the propriety of the rule which requires married 
men to live within the divisions in which they are 
stationed ? — This is more a matter of discipline than 
of medical supei-vision ; but, from my knowledge of 
the force, I believe it would be conducive to the 
welfare and to the discipline of the force if married 
officers were obliged to live in their divisions. 
Whenever a change of residence from town to 
country would be of importance to the health of 
the constable I always recommend it, and the Com- 
missioner, except it happens to be vex-y inconve- 
nient, acts in accox-dance with that recommendation 
of mine. 

4033. I understand that there is a rule in the 
force preventing men from marrying until they 
have been five yeax-s in the service. At that time 
a well-conducted man ought, at any x-ate, to have 
x-eached the position of a third-rate constable, 
whose pay is 26s. a-week. Do you think that a 
man marrying upon that rate of pay could with 
economy and prudence live -within his pay? — 
I do. 

4034. I believe that there is a rule now restricting 
married men from letting part of theix- houses — sup- 
posing that a marx-ied man could take a house — 
in lodgings. But don’t you think that if they 
were allowed to let a portion of their houses to 
lodgex-s, it might enable them to,, take a better 
class of houses than that iix which they live now. 
Do you see any reason why they should be pre- 
vented from taking lodgex-s ? — I have never heard 
that fact befox-e. I see no objection to it. I would 
i-ecommend that max-iied officers be allowed to let 
their houses in lodgings for the purpose of adding 
to theix- incomes ; but it appeals to me that the 
Commissioners should know the character of the 
lodgei-s. Upon the question of the stoppages during 
sickness, I would like to make this addition to what 
I have already stated : that our sick men ai-e in 
many respects exceptionally well treated compared 
with those in any other police force with which I 
am acquainted. In the London metropolitan polico 
— which resembles our foree more than any other — 
full pay is not given for injuries received ou duty 
except they are of rather a severe chai-acter. In 
evex-y case of injux-y sustained by a policeman on 
duty in the Dublin force, no matter how slight the 
injui-y may be, there is no stoppage. In the 
London metropolitan police, whilst they are treated 
in hospital for injuries, the Is. a-day is stopped. 
It is never stopped from our injured constables 
whilst in hospital. We do not give full pay, neither 
is it given in any other foi-ce, for an injury sustained 
by the constable iix consequence of his own cax-eless- 
ness. If a man slips and sprains his ankle, we do 
not give him full pay ; but if he gets a kick, or if a 
car stx-ikes him, or if he receives an injury iu any 
way that he could xxot pi-event, he invariably gets 
full pay, whether in hospital or not. As regards 
sick leave in the London metropolitan police, the 
sui-geon can only x-ecommend for sick leave for 
the space of tweixty-eight days. At the end of 
that period, if further leave is required, it must be 
with the sanction of the Secretax-y of State. It is 
then called “ detached sick leave,” and a new man, 
of the same x-ank and class, takes the constable’s 
place. Our Commissionex-s gx-ant extension of leave 
very fx-equexxtly of one month, occasionally of two 
months or even three months, if, in my opinion, the 
nature of the case x-equires it. 

4035. Chairman. — As regards the pay, what is 
done in a case of that kind ? — The pay varies. If the 
case be that of a married man with a family he 
would, under such cii-cumstances, almost certainly 
get full pay. 

4036. Mr. Morris. — Upoxf this subject of illness in 
the foree I wish to ask you a further question. 
You are aware, doubtless, that we have had a good 
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many men — constables, sergeants, and so on — up 
before us for examination, and one of tbe matters 
to which they alluded in their evidence, and one 
which they regarded as one of their grievances, was 
the present arrangement as to hospital accommo- 
dation for the force. They represented that when 
they are sent to different hospitals, and you know 
this, I presume, that they are put into the 
ordinary ward with other patients, and that some- 
times they are in the same room with other patients 
who are people that have very little sympathy 
indeed with them. Some of the lower classes 
perhaps in Dublin are in the same ward with 
thorn; and the men suggest that if there could 
be some arrangement for a special ward for the 
police in one or two hospitals in the city where 
they would be by themselves, that it would 
be more comfortable, and that they would be less 
troubled. Can yon suggest any remedy or offer any 
suggestion which could be carried out to meet their 
wishes ; or would you state the arrangements that 
are at present made, and then give any suggestion so 
as to meet their wishes, if possible, upon such a ques- 
tion as that ? — For many years in my annual Report 
submitted to the Lord Lieutenant I have introduced 
this question of hospital accommodation. In my 
Report for the present year I state : “ I must again 
call attention to the pressing necessity which exists 
for a change in the character of the accommodation 
afforded to our sick in the hospitals of the city. As 
a general rule, this is below the standard which I 
consider requisite for our men, both as regards food 
and lodging. The former, in my opinion, should not 
be allowed to be supplemented through the agency 
of the nurse at the expense of the patient, and in 
reference to the latter they should be freed from the 
immediate propinquity of that class of our fellow 
citizens by no means a small constituent of our 
hospital population, who regard the policeman as 
their natural enemy. We are supposed to have the 
right of admission to the hospitals of the House of 
Industry, as they are supported exclusively by a 
Parliamentary grant ; but our men are ' almost 
systematically refused a bed in the chronic medical 
wards at a time of year when they are most 
urgently required.” That is last year, and I have 
had to repeat over and over again my protest every 
year. I have made some representations, but they 
are never heeded and never acted upon, and Captain 
Talbot has frequently represented it. 

4037. Chairman. — And you think that a well- 
founded grievance ? — Yes. Those remarks of mine 
are made in my Report of 1881. 

4038. Mr. Morris. — I would wish you to give in 
evidence that extract from your Report which I see 
you made for the year previous, as a suggestion 
which you would now offer ?— Yes ; I shall give the 
Committee the extract from my Report of 1880 as 
my suggestion now : “ I wonld recommend also that 
a ward in each of the chronic hospitals of this 
institution” (the House of Industry) “should be 
set apart for the exclusive use of the metropolitan 
police.” During epidemics, or the more unhealthy 
times of the year, we should require hospital accom- 
modation for about twenty men, taking in town and 
country, and for half that number at other periods. 
Of these, cases of accident and of sudden urgency 
will be generally sent to the nearest infirmary, and 
if fevers always to a fever hospital. Besides, a man 
may be sometimes allowed to make a selection. 
Independently of all these, we require for our general 
run of cases beds for at least twelve’ men, eight 
medical and four surgical patients. For these we 
should have two wards for our exclusive use, and 
these, in my opinion, ought to be easily secured in 
the Richmond and Whitworth Hospitals, when it is 
remembered that they are supported solely by an 
annual Parliamentary grant. While on this subject, 

I would also strongly recommend that, in the hospitals 
where the sick of the metropolitan police are treated, 
the constables should not be exposed as clinical 


specimens for the instruction of the large classes of 
medical students which frequent them. 

4039. Mr. Holmes. — I see, Dr. Nedley, that in the 
valuable Table with which you furnished Loid 
Monck’s Committee, showing the strength, pay, and 
cost of living of certain police forces in England, yon 
stated that the section houses of the London metro- 
politan police force are fitted up with libraries, 
billiard-rooms, and reading rooms, and I think you 
stated, in the course of your evidence, that it would 
be a great matter if such attractions were provide d 
for the men in Dublin. Has any step been made 
since 1872 to carry out your wishes P — None, except- 
ing in the depot. There have been improvements 
in the depot at Kevin Street. The condition of the 
recruits as regards amusement and general treat- 
ment has been considerably improved under Captain 
Talbot’s administration. 

4040. Do you think that if the larger barracks 
were provided with libraries and every barrack with 
a reading-room that it would have the effect of 
making the men fond of barrack life, and keep them 
from frequenting the public-house? — I am quite 
sure it would have a very important tendency in that 
direction. The station-houses of the English forces, 
generally speaking, are far and away superior to 

4041. Chairman. — In the way of comforts? — Yes, 
and conveniences. Therearewaiting-rooms, and there 
is a comfortable, nice room for the inspector on duty 
to stay in. He has a nicely furnished apartment, 
and he has, besides that, another waiting-room, in 
case that there should he any charge brought by 
respectable people, where there might be some delay 
in investigating the nature of the charges brought, 
at any hour of the day or night. In our station- 
houses there is not a single room where any respec- 
table person can go to who is preferring a charge. 
It may take a considerable time to have a charge 
properly investigated by the officer on duty ; and 
there is scarcely a chair for them to sit on. A 
person will have to give the charge in an outer 
room, where probably there are a number of people 
— some of them half drunk. 

4042. Mr. Holmes. — Are the dormitories of the 
men comfortable ? — Well ; none of the large barracks 
have been built originally for the purpose. There 
are a great many improvements that might be easily 
made, and that would have a very good effect upon 
the health and comfort of the men ; but the ventila- 
tion has been considerably improved within the last 
few years. 

4043. Mr. Morris. — Then, on the whole, I think 
your evidence comes to this — that the pay of the 
men is adequate ; that they are well fed — well 
enough ; I am now speaking of the single men— but 
the accommodation might be improved, and made 
more in accordance with modern ideas ? — Yes, cer- 
tainly. My recollection of the barrack accommo- 
dation of the station-houses in England is, that it 
is far superior to what it is here. 

4044. Do you anticipate any difficulty in keeping 
up the strength of the force ? — No. We are always 
sure of getting suitable recruits. For the first 
seven months of the present year we accepted 103. 
Within the last ten weeks we have got ninety 
healthy young countrymen- — the latter period em- 
bracing the time of discontent, resignations, strike, 
and newspaper exaggerations of the general dis- 
content. 

4045. The recruits are at Kevin Street, and is 
not the canteen there also ? — Yes ; there is a canteen 
in every barrack. 

4046. There is a canteen at Kevin Street?— 
Yes. 

4047. As regards the recruits, Dr. Nedley, does 
it strike you that perhaps it might be wiser if there 
was no canteen, or, at all events, no strong 
double X porter at the barrack where those young 
men are— those recruits ? — I have no hesitation in 
stating that the habit of giving XX porter in any 
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quantity, however small, to our recruits, is injurious 
to their health, and is pernicious in its influence 
otherwise. I have frequently represented this. 

4048. Don’t you think it leads up sometimes to 
men imbibing the habit ? — Yes. As regards the 
health of young agriculturists, who have been gene- 
rally fed on farinaceous food and potatoes, they have 
suddenly commenced to eat animal food every day 
in the week. This in itself is a very great change, 
and yet at the time they commence to take this 
highly nutritious food they have opportunities, 
which they always avail themselves of, of drinking 
the strongest bind of porter which is brewed, and 
which they never had an opportunity of tasting 
before ! The result is, that they feel a still greater 
want of stimulant when they commence to under- 
take the arduous duty of a constable on the streets. 

4049. Are you in favour of the abolition of the 
canteen at all the barracks ? — 1 should not abolish 
the canteen at all. 

4050. You think it is a good system P — I think it 
is a system that prevents the excuse of going out 
into the public-house. 

4051. But you would have the drink of less 
strength ? — You can command the recruit ; and I 
would place a positive interdict on any kind of 
drink, except the mildest beer or porter, and I would 
have in every canteen at all times light porter 
and beer, that the men might have those liquors 
in case they preferred them. 

4052. Are you aware, Dr. Nedley, that in London, 
and I may say in the police force generally in 
England, the police are allowed to enter public- 
houses when off duty, whether in plain clothes or 
in uniform. Would you be in favour of allowing 
the police force here to enter .public-houses under 
such conditions ? — I do not consider myself in a 
position to answer that question straight off ; but 
I believe that there are very good reasons why that 
subject should be approached more cautiously as 
regards the Dublin police than the police in any 
other city in the empire. 

4053. Mr. Holmes. — Captain Talbot told the 
Committee, when examined to-day, that, in his 
opinion, the police force in Dublin was under- 
manned, and I find that you told Lord Monck, in 
1872, that, in -yonr opinion, the force at that time 
was not sufficient. Do you now concur with Captain 
Talbot ? — Oh, I do concur with him ; and then, 
again, the size of the area has been very much in- 
creased. There have been new districts created 
about Drumcondra, and in other places. Miles upon 
miles of streets have been built there, and also in 
the neighbourhood of Heytesbury Street, and the 
South Circular Road, and Portobello. If the in- 
crease were necessary ten years ago, it should be so 
much more substantial now. 

4054. But when you say that the force is insuf- 
ficient, do you mean to say that the men are obliged 
to do more duties than they ought to do, or that 
it is insufficient, looking at it in the interests of the 
population ? — In the interests of the population. 

4055. Not as regards the men themselves ? — No ; 
not as regards the men themselves. I was going to 
remark generally upon the discipline of the force, 
as I served under Mr. O ’Farrell and Colonel Lake, 
as well as under Captain Talbot and Colonel Conolly. 
I may very safely say this from any own personal ex- 
perience, that for years before Mr. O’Farrell died he 
was in failing health — that for years befoi’e Colonel 
Lake retired he was for several months everyyear in a 
very delicate state of health, and that as a matter of 
fact, according to my own observation, the discipline 
of the force became in many respects somewhat lax, 
and that I believe there was a good deal of uphill 
work necessary to be done by Captain Talbot before 
he was able to remedy some of the abuses that 
certainly were in existence when he came into the 
command. 

4056-9. Mr, Morris. — Will you excuse me asking 
you a few questions personal to yourself ? You have 
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stated that you are a long time connected with the 
police force, I .forget how many years ? — Seventeen 
years. 

4060. May I venture to ask what yonr salary is ? — 
My salary is 240 1. a-year. It was supplemented 
at the time of the great increase, after the Com- 
mission of 1872, by an allowance of forage for one 
horse. 

4061. May I ask you, do you happen to know 
what the medical man, filling the same position that 
you here occupy, in London receives ? — The salary 
of the chief surgeon of the London metropolitan 
police is 600Z. a-year. His duties are to attend once 
a- week at Scotland Yard ; and in consultation 
with the divisional surgeon whenever they consider 
it necessary. 

4062. How many divisional surgeons are there do 
you know ? — There are 123. 

4063. Divisional surgeons ? — Yes. 

4064. And how are they . paid ? — They are paid 
from 20 Z. to 145 1. a-year. Their collective pay is 
3,285 1. That is the collective pay of the divisional 
surgeons. 

4065. Then the total cost is something like 
4,0001. ? — Yes. I am allowed one assistant, Dr. Long, 
who receives 75 1. a-year. 

4066. And the total cost here is 3501. ? — The total 
cost here is under 4001. When I speak of the duty 
of the chief surgeon in London, I may tell you 
that I am obliged to attend at the Castle every 
day. 

.4067. For about how long? — That varies very 
much at the Castle on account of the number of 
patients I may have to see. I may have to go over 
to give evidence at the police-court, or to go to 
Richmond Hospital to see a case, or to go to Kill-o’- 
the-Grange, where there is a barrack, or to Chape- 
lizod or Dalkey or Glasnevin. 

4068. Then it would appear to me that while com- 
plaints have been made by the police force of being 
underpaid, that you are about the wox'st paid man in 
it ? — Well, I think I am. 

4069. Chairman. — This is not within the scope of 
our inquiry, but I am very glad the matter has 
been brought under our notice, and I trust that it 
will meet with consideration in the proper quarter ? 
— As I have spoken of the general discipline of the 
force, I may state that whilst some few, very few, 
cases of severe punishment have been brought 
forward with reference to the Commissioner’s 
action, some of the men seem to have forgotten the 
number of instances in which men, according to 
their own acknowledgment, deserved dismissal had 
their delinquencies not been condoned or pardoned 
by the Chief Commissioner. I do not like to allow 
this opportunity to pass without giving opinions on 
matters perhaps not strictly within my own official 
duty, but from my long experience in connection 
with the force, and from the great interest I take in 
the welfare of its members, I feel bound to record 
my service of the high character of the men as a 
body, of their docility, truthfulness, and strict 
integrity, and also my personal experience of the 
anxious interest that the Commissioners have taken 
in the welfare, comfort, and well-being of the entire 
force. 

4070. Mr. Holmes. — I will ask you a question 
before you go, that I ought to have put to you 
before-.— in your opinion, after what period of service 
does a policeman in the lower grades, upon an 
average, cease to be effective ? — I would allow 
every man to retire at twenty-five years’ service, 
but I would give him an interest in remaining until 
thirty. 

4071. Then, in youropinibn, speaking as a general 
rule, a policeman ceases to be effective and fit for 
active duty after twenty -five years’ service ? — After 
twenty-five years’ service, if a policeman has no hope 
of promotion he is worthless in the force ; if he has 
a chance of getting promotion, he is frequently as 
good a man as before. As a general rule, a mere 
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Nedle™ 88 cons ^ a ^ e is unfit to do full active duty after twenty- 
cy ~ five years’ service ; if easy duty cannot be procured 
9 Oct., 1882. ^ or him, be should be discharged on pension. I 
would wish to add that the doctor of the London 
city police has 500 Z. a-year, and the strength of the 


force is 704 men — all of whom live within a very 
small area. 

4072. Chairman . — The Committee are veiy much 
obliged to you, Dr. Nedley, for the way in which you 
have given your evidence. 


[The Committee adjourned.] 


Eighteenth Day. — OCTOBER 21st, 1882. 


Present : 

Mr. R. W. A. Holmes. 


Peter Hughes, Acting Inspector, Dublin Metropolitan Police, examined. 


'f Acting; 4073. What is your name ? — Peter Hughes. 

Inspector 4074. What rank do you hold ?— I am an acting 
Peter Hughes, inspector. 

21 Oct. 1882 4075. How long have you been an acting in- 

*’ ' spector ? — Since the 5th September, 1879. 

4076. When did you join the force ? — On the 10th 
May, 1867. 

4077. You gave such useful evidence before the 
Constabulary Committee on the question of the duties 
of the force that I thought it right that you should 
have your evidence upon that question formally re- 
corded before this Committee, and, therefore, in the 
absence of my colleagues, I have asked you to attend 
here to-day. Before, however, asking you any ques- 
tions respecting the duties of the force, I will put to 
you a few general questions. How many constables 
are there ? — 896. 

4078. How many in each class ? — 243, first rate ; 
119, second rate ; 383, third rate ; and 151, fourth 
rate. 

4079. How long is a man generally detained at 
the depot before he is considered fit for street work P 
— Sometimes six months or thereabouts. Latterly 

© they have been brought out before that time, the men 

being scarce on the streets. They were brought out 
recently at the expiration of about two months, but 
I would average the time at four months. 

4080. I presume that while in Kevin Street they 
are principally engaged in drill and learning their 
duties ? — Yes, Sir, in drill and learning their 
duties, together with improving their literary know- 
ledge. 

4081. How long does a man remain in the fourth 
class on an average before he is promoted to the 
third ? — About one year. 

4082. Is his promotion certain after that period, 
or does it depend upon whether he can pass an 
examination or upon whether there is a vacancy in 
the class at that time ? — When vacancies occur 
promotion depends upon competition, subject to 
character. 

4083. Are those numbers that you gave me just 
now the fixed numbers for each class P — Yes, they 
are the number’s authorized by Government. 

4084. For each rate ?— Yes. 

4084*. Do I understand you to say that as long as 
there are 383 men in the third grade of constables 
no man can be promoted from the fourth grade ? — 
Certainly not, Sir. 

4085. How long is a man on an average in the 
third grade before he can be promoted to the 
second ? — About five and a-half years. 

4086. And how long on the second before he can 
be promoted to the first ? — About two years. 


4087. Then, upon an average, a man does not 
attain the first rate until after eight and a-half years’ 
service ? — Yes ; that is about the average. 

4088. What proportion of constables can rise to 
the rank of sergeant ? — About 15 per cent. That is 
the chances are 17 to 3, or about 6 to 1 against 
them. 

4089. Then, about 85 per cent, of the men who 
join the force can never expect to rise beyond the 
rank of constable ? — Yes, that is the case, Sir. 

4090. And that, therefore, the maximum pay of a 
constable represents the maximum amount which 
85 per cent, of the men who join can expect to 
receive ? — Yes, Sir. 

4091. The maximum of that pay is, I believe, 29s. 
a-week ? — Yes, being 75 1. 12s. 2 d. a-year. 

4092. How is promotion regulated from the rank 
of constable to that of acting sergeant ? — They are 
first examined and placed on what they call the 
“ advanced class,” in order of merit. A sufficient 
number — say twelve or fourteen — are again ex- 
amined periodically, and are put on an “ approved 
list ” in order of merit, - from which promotions to the 
rank of acting sergeants are made as vacancies 
occur. > 

4093. Is that class open to all the constables ? — 
It is open to those of the fii’st and second rate as a 
rule, but some third rate men, a few, have been put 
upon it. 

4094. Upon an average how many men are pro- 
moted each year to the rank of acting sergeant from 
the rank of constable. That is to say, how many 
vacancies upon an average are there each year in the 
rank of acting sergeant ? — I would average it at 
eighteen. There have been only thirteen promoted 
up to the present this year, and there is no vacancy 
at present on that rank. 

4095. About eighteen ? — Yes. 

4096. How many acting sergeants are there?— 
Ninety-four. 

4097. How long upon an average is a man an 
acting sergeant before he rises to the rank of 
sergeant ? — About four and a-half or five years. 

4098. Can all acting sergeants become sergeants ? 
— No ; about half, or 50 per cent. 

4099. Then, is that in consequence of the paucity 
of vacancies in the rank of sergeant ? — Yes, of 
course, they cannot be promoted until there are 
vacancies for them. Some of them may be pensioned 
off in the interval, others may die, and others again 
may be reduced. 

4100. But, as I understand you, about 50 per cent, 
of the acting sergeants never rise beyond that rank? 
— Yes, Sir. 
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4001. Are the duties of the acting sergeants as 
responsible almost as those of the sergeants ? — The 
same. 

4102. There is no difference between them ? — 
Their duties are even more arduous, inasmuch as 
they seldom get any special duties, such as races, or 
the like. The acting sergeant is certainly a hard- 
worked man. 

4103. Has a sergeant authority over an acting 
sergeant ? — Yes, certainly. Every higher grade has 
authority over a lower grade, with the exception of 
one constable over another. The senior constable, 
if they are out together, is held the most responsible. 

4104. Then the duties of a sergeant are more 
responsible than those of an acting sei’geant in that 
he has authority over the acting sergeant ? — Yes, 
inasmuch as he is responsible for the acting sergeant 
as well as the constable that is the acting sergeant 
he has on duty immediately under him. 

4105. How is promotion regulated from the rank 
of acting sergeant to that of sergeant? — By com- 
petition, subject to character. That competition 
consists of a knowledge of duties and literary quali- 
fications. They are also subjected to a medical 
examination as well, and an examination in drill. 

4106. Before a constable can be promoted to the 
rank of acting sergeant, is he examined medically ? 
— Yes, Sir ; and in drill also. 

4107. Before a constable of one rate can be pro- 
moted to a higher rate, is he also examined medi- 
cally ? — Some time ago that was the practice ; it 
has been discontinued latterly. 

4108. How many sergeants are there ? — Seventy- 
two. 

4109. What proportion of this class can look 
forward to promotion to the rank of acting in- 
spector ? — I would say about half, or 50 per cent. ; 
the same as the others. 

4110. How is promotion regulated from the rank 
of sergeant to that of acting inspector ? — By com- 
petition, subject to character and medical and drill 
examinations. 

4111. Upon an average, how many vacancies are 
there in the rank of sergeant in the year ? — I would 
say about ten or twelve. 

4112. How long does a man remain a sergeant 
before he is promoted to the rank of acting inspector 
— speaking roughly ? — I would average it at five 
years, or it may be less. 

4113. Then, upon an average, a man is more than 
eighteen years in the force before he attains the 
rank of acting inspector ? — It is difficult to form a 
correct average, in consequence of the manner in 
which promotion varies ; but I would average it at 
between sixteen and eighteen, or about seventeen 
years. 

4114. How many acting inspectors are there ? — 
Fifty-one. One of these is paid as sanitary inspec- 
tor by the Corporation. Fifty is the authorized 
strength. 

4115. What percentage of this rank can look 
forward to promotion to the higher rank — to the 
rank of third-class inspector? — I would give the 
same answer as in the other cases— in or about 50 
per cent. 

4116. How long, upon an avei’age, does a man 
remain an acting inspector before he is promoted ? 
— I have known some to go ten or eleven years, and 
others have got promotion in four or five years, and 
a few in even less than four years. 

4117. How is promotion regulated ? — By com- 
petition, on the same principle as the sergeants and 
acting inspectors, the examination, of course, being 
more difficult. 

4118. Then it might happen that men who had 
only just attained the rank of acting®inspector 
might, by attaining the highest place at the exami- 
nation, be promoted at once to the rank of third- 
class inspector, over the heads of other acting 
inspectors ? — Oh, no ; there are only a few seniors 
— say about eight or ten of the seniors — examined. 


In examinations they always take the seniors on the 
list, except some who decline. Of course, the man 
who takes the first place would pass over the head 
of his competitors. 

4119. Upon an average, how many vacancies occur 
in the rank of third-class inspector annually ? — 
About five on an average ; certainly not more. 

4120. How many third-class inspectors are there? 
—Ten. 

4121. How is promotion regulated from the third 
class to the second class ? — By seniority. 

4122. Without examination ? — Yes, without exa- 
mination. 

4123. Upon an average, how long does a man 
remain a third-class inspector ? — I would say about 
three years — perhaps less. 

4124. How many second-class inspectors are pro- 
moted annually ? — I would average it at four. 

4125. And how many first-class inspectors are 
promoted annually ? — I would say about three. 

4126. How many second-class inspectors are 
there*? — Eight. 

4127. And how many fii'st class ? — There are 
eight, but one of those belongs to the detective 
department, and he is promoted first class at the 
date of his promotion, and it does not tell in the 
service with respect to classes. 

4128. I see that you belong to the B Division ; 
therefore, I will ask you to give me the duties per- 
formed by a constable of that division ; but, first of 
all, will you tell me what part of Dublin is com- 
prised in that division? — The boundary of that 
division is as follows : From the corner of Fishamble 
Street, at Essex Quay, to Castle Street, Castle 
Steps, Ship Street, Wliitefriar Street, Redmonds 
Iiill, Wexford Street, Lower and Upper Camden 
Streets, South Richmond Street, Charlemont Mall, 
along the canal to the “ Drawbridge ” east end of 
Great Brunswick Street, by the gas works to 
Hanover Quay, by said Quay and Great Britain 
Quay to the point of the wall, thence by Sir John 
Rogerson’s Quay and the southern quays to the 
point where it commenced at Fishamble Street. 

4129. How many barracks are there in the 
division? — Strictly speaking, there are only two, 
but some constables reside in College Street police 
station. 

4130. Where are those two barracks ? — At the 
Castle and Lad Lane. 

4131. What is the total of the force of all ranks 
comprised in the B Division ; give each rank ? — The 
chief superintendent, 6 inspectors, 7 acting inspec- 
tors, 12 sergeants, 12 acting sergeants, 181 con- 
stables, total 219 ; that is the B Division. 

4132. How many men are there in each of these 
barracks ? — The single men stopping in each of the 
barracks in the B Division are as follows : In Castle 
barracks, 103 ; in Lad Lane barracks, 45 ; in College 
Street (which is both a station and a barrack), 18 ; 
that gives a total of 166 single men of all ranks. 

4133. How many married men are there in the 
B Division? — 52 of all ranks; and that number, 
with the number of single men already given, 
makes a total of 218, and there is one vacancy 
at present in the division, which would complete the 
authorized total of 219 men of all ranks. 

4134. How many station-houses are there in this 
division ? — Three. 

4135. Where are they? — College Street, Lad 
Lane, and Clarendon Street; Clarendon Street is 
an auxiliary station, in charge of one acting inspec- 
tor only. 

4136. What do you mean by an “ auxiliary ” 
station ? — It is not a principal one ; it is open only 
from 9 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

4137. Then Lad Lane is not only a barrack, but a 
station-house as well ? — Yes. 

4138. Now, will you proceed to give me an out- 
line of the duties performed by a constable of the 
B Division ; we will take the case of a constable 
who is belonging to the barrack in the Castle yard ? 


Acting 
Inspector 
Peter Hughes. 

21 Oct., 1882. 
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Acting — I will give you the day duty first. He is called 
Peter Hi'hes ' 3 °’ c ^ oc ^ ; he prepares for duty, and goes to 

* ” * College Street station, where he parades at a quarter 

21 Oct., 1882. to 6, and is marched on duty at C a.m., and he is 
posted — we will suppose that this man is on a 
special post, and is not on beat duty, and that he is, 
say, in front of Trinity College — where he remains 
until 9 a.m. This being a fixed point, he patrols for 
100 yards on each side of his post. He then returns 
to the station at 9 a.m., and is dismissed off duty by 
the officer on duty in the station, who may be an 
inspector or acting inspector. He then returns to 
barrack and takes his breakfast. Except that he 
has a prisoner or a summons case in the police 
court, where ho must attend, his time is his own 
until after 2 o’clock, when he dines and again pre- 
pares for duty. He then proceeds to his station, 
where he must parade at 2'45 p.m. sharp. After 
being instructed and inspected by the officer on 
duty, he is marched to his beat at 3 p.m., sharp. We 
will take a beat, for instance, in Dame Street, ..where 
he must patrol a certain distance, say, every thirty 
minutes from that until 9 o’clock p.m. If, during 
this period, he has occasion to arrest a prisoner, he 
brings him to the College Street station, where the 
charge is entered by the officer on duty, and he 
then returns to his beat. At 9 o’clock he reports 
himself at his station going off duty. After 
being inspected by his sergeant, or the officer on 
duty, he returns to his barrack, after which hour 
his time is his own except a fire should break out, or 
any emergency arise, when he must turn out, even 
if ho were in bed. On the next day he gets up at 
7'30 a.m., and prepares for duty, breakfasts, and 
proceeds to liis station, where he parades at S'45 a.m., 
and is marched to his beat at 9 a.m., ; he remains on 
duty until 3 p.m., when he returns to the station, 
reports himself, and is dismissed off duty. He 
returns to barrack, dines, and his time is his own 
until about 6 o’clock, when he must again prepare 
for duty, proceed to his station, and parade there 
at 6 '45 p.m. He is marched on duty at 7 o’clock, 
and remains on duty until 9 p.m., when he returns 
to the station, reports himself to his officer, and is 
dismissed off duty. The duty I have described is 
taken alternately each day for one month, Sunday 
included. There is no relaxation of duty on 
Sunday. I now come to the night duty, which is 
taken each alternate month. A man goes on duty 
from 9 P.M., and remains on duty until 3 a.m. — six 
hours, with an additional quarter of an hour for 
parade, irrespective of the time to prepare for duty. 
At 3a.m. he returns to his station, reports himself, 
when the whole relief is assembled, and they are 
marched to barrack by a sergeant, except in cases of 
necessity, when some must remain out until 
6 o’clock, making the tour of duty nine hours, 
which often occurs. That man goes then to bed, 
and if he has not to attend the police court with a 
prisoner, or to prosecute in a summons case, he is 
not called upon again for duty until 10T5 p.m. the 
next night. 

4139. Does it frequently happen that a constable 
engaged upon night-duty is obliged to attend the 
police-court on the next day ? — Constables on 
regular street-duty within the city very frequently 
have to attend the police-court, sometimes three and 
foui - times a-week, and oftener. 

4140. We will suppose, then, that this constable has 
had to make an arrest during his tour of duty ; 
when would he be obliged to attend at the police- 
court, and how long would lie probably be detained 
there ?— He must get up not later than 9 o’clock, 
be at the station at a quarter to 10, to take up his 
prisoner or prisoners, see that their property is 
restored to them by the officer on duty, in whose 
custody that property remains after they are 
searched. He then escorts them to the police- 
court, and there hands them over to the constable in 
charge of the cells until the arrival of the magis- 
trate which, as a rule, is about 10'40 a.m. each day. 


The cases are then called by divisions. The prisoner 
or prisoners having been placed in the dock, the 
constable is sworn, and prosecutes. He listens at- 
tentively to the decision of the magistrate, and if 
he fines, the constable is responsible that the fine 
is paid by the prisoner, or that he is left in the 
cell. If committed, he is equally responsible that 
his prisoner or prisoners are left below in the cells, 
and he is responsible for their custody in the mean- 
time. He. is able to. return to barracks generally 
about noon. If he has to prosecute in a summons 
case, or a caiman, or in a case of nuisance, or of a 
violation of the Traffic Act, &c., he must be at the 
court at 11 o’clock, where he may be detained until 
after 1 o’clock. We now come to the man’s next 
tour of duty. He must prepare for duty and parade 
at his station at 10'15 p.m., after hearing orders and 
“ routes,” &c., and being instructed in his duty. 

4141. What do you mean by “ routes ?” — Reports 
of stolen property, or descriptions of persons who 
have committed serious offences, but who have not 
been made amenable. The constable is marclied on 
duty at 10'30 p.m., and remains on his beat until 
6 a.m. — that is, seven and a-half hours, with an 
additional quarter for parading, making seven and 
three-quarter hours that this man is actually on his 
feet. He is equally open to the chance of having to 
attend the police-court on the following day. That 
is a short outline of the hours of duty of a constable ; 
but I would prefer referring you to a detailed 
account which I hand in (see Appendix.) As a 
constable must perform his duty in all weathers, 
and is never allowed to sit down, or take any rest 
while on his tour of duty, except fifteen minutes 
that is allowed them to take coffee each night while 
on night duty, I need hardly say that the severity 
of such duties may be easily imagined. 

4142. Now, will you give us an outline of the 
duties performed by a sergeant ; we will take the 
case of a sergeant belonging to the B Division ? — 
The duties of a sergeant or acting sergeant in charge 
of a section. Their tours are the same both by day 
and by night as that of a constable, as already defined ; 
but their tour is even more severe, inasmuch as they 
must be in the station-house first, in order to see 
that their men assemble, and must remain until all 
are gone, in order to see that they go off duty 
sober and correct ; they must next fill their “ state ” 
— that is a document on which every man is ac- 
counted for — and make a report in writing of all 
occurrences that come or are brought under their 
notice during their tours. They must also enter in 
the public-house book all cases made by them for 
breaches of the licensing laws during their tour of 
duty, and must attend the Police Court to prosecute 
the same, in addition to their regular duties. When 
on duty they must visit their men regularly, and 
are held responsible for their good conduct and 
sobriety. They are also responsible for the order of 
their section, and for the suppression of all irregu- 
larities that may arise in public-houses, spirit grocers, 
beer-liouses, and unlicensed houses- 

4143. You said just now that the sergeant is 
in charge of a- section. How many beats are com- 
prised in a section ? — Three, four, and five ; they 
vary. 

4144. That is to say, that the number of con- 
stables under the charge of a sergeant varies from 
three to five ? — It is always more than that, inasmuch 
as there are constables at special points, and when 
the beats are doubled, the men will be twice that 
number, and it often occurs that a Sergeant or acting 
sergeant will have charge of two, and even three, 
sections at the same time. 

4145. Jnto how may beats, sections, and sub- 
divisions is the B Division divided ? — Into two sub- 
divisions, eight sections, and thirty-one beats. 

4146. Proceed now to give me an outline of the 
duties performed by the acting inspectors P — If you 
permit me, I will read a memorandum on the sub- 
ject which I have prepared, and that comprises a 
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list of the duties of acting inspectors and inspectors that may come under his notice while out on patrol. Acting 
as station-house officers. Those duties may be Should any occurrence he of any magnitude, it must Inspector 

divided into station-house and street duties. We be entered on a import for the information of his ete r Hll ° ' los ' 

will begin with the station-house duties superintendent, and transmitted in the morning, 21 Get. 18)(2. 

“Day tour — From 10 a.m. to 8 r.M., ten hours and also reported by wire to the G, or Detective ’ 

daily in the station and patrolling. Division. The acting inspector goes out to patrol 

“ Night tours — From 8 p.m. to 3 a.m., first night, at 12 o’clock at night, and remains on patrol until 

seven hours ; from 8 r.M. to 10 a.m., second night, 3 a.m. : 3 hours, when he returns to the station and 

fourteen hours — each alternate night. Average makes an entry similar to that made by the in- 
night’s tour, ten and a-half hours. spector. After completing his reports he then 

; “ Tour of duty changes every week from day to makes a second entry, noting the time that he goes 

night, the week beginning on Friday. off duty. A sergeant is then called in to perform 

“ In addition to the above tours, the officers must the morning patrol, the inspector remaining on duty 

be at their respective stations at least 15 or 20 in the station-house until 10 a.m. 
minutes previous, to take over an account of all 4150. Then, in point of fact, the sergeant who 
occurrences for the preceding tour from the officers was called in has to patrol the sub-division from 
whom they relieve, and must remain in the station 3 a.m. until 10 a.m. ? — No, he only patrols up to 
often as long as two hours after their nominal tour 6 a.m., the sergeant in charge of the section being 
of duty, to make up special reports, put occurences responsible up to 10 a.m., when the inspector and 
in the book, and send a copy of same to snperinten- acting inspector commence their tour of day duty, 
dent’s office, and complete all 1 roiites,’ and wire These tours are taken alternately, the next night 
same to G, or Detective Division.” the acting inspector performing the fourteen hours. 

I may add that when there is a full complement The memorandum I have already referred to then 
of officers attached to each station for the due per- continues : — 

formance of the duties, there should always be an “ While out on patrol they must visit every 
inspector and an acting inspector on duty together, sei-geant and man in their sub-division, and see that 
the one patrolling the sub-division, the other inside they are sober and every way correct. They must 
the station at the clerical duties. That would take also see to the good order and regularity of licensed 
two inspectors and two acting inspectors to properly traders in their districts, and are responsible for the 
discharge the duties of the station-house. The full suppression of all irregularities, 
complement is seldom present, in consequence of “ While in the office they must take all charges, 
having to attend to special duties, and sickness, all reports of felonies, larcenies, stray children, stray 
leave, &c. There are stations in rural districts in animals, Ac. ; these they must enter in a book, wire 
which the full complement is not maintained, nor is copies to G Division, and send a copy, of same to siiper- 
it necessary. For instance, in the E and F Divisions, intendent’s office. They must also attend the police- 
which are rural districts, there is only one inspector court when there is any case of importance to be 
in each station, the remaining number being heard, and to prosecute their own complaints. They 
generally made up by sergeants, and sometimes must also attend the superintendent’s and Corn- 
acting sergeants in cases of necessity. There are missioner’s office to give evidence in cases of breaches 
also two stations in the F Division, viz., Booterstown of discipline, and coroners’ inquests. If off duty on 
and Kill-o’-the-Grange, each in charge of an acting such occasions, they generally have to perform their 
inspector. regular tour of duty besides.” 

4147. When the exigencies of the service render In dealing with the duties of the various grades 
it impossible to maintain the full complement of of the service I have only spoken of ordinary 
inspectors and acting inspectors at the city station- occasions, and have not taken into account when 
houses, I presume that sergeants are employed to extra duty is performed in consequence of political 

- do the work of acting inspectors F — Just so, Sir ; the disturbances or other cases of emergency, 
senior or most intelligent being selected. 4151. You have used the phrase “ political disturb- 

My memorandum then proceeds : — ances.” May I ask you, do you think from your 

“ First day patrol from 10T5 a.m. to 1’45 p.m. : own experience that the members of the Dublin 

three and a-half horn's. metropolitan police force have had, during the last 

i “ Second day patrol from 5 p.m. to 7 - 45 p.m. : two * three years, a great amount of extra and harassing 
and three-quarter hours. duties to perform ? — They had a very great amount. 

“ First night patrol from 8T5 to 11'15 p.m. : three I may add that I have known instances where officers 
hours. and men applied for the annual leave of absence, to 

“ Second night patrol from 12 night to 3 a.m. : which they were entitled, and had to be refused in 

three hours. consequence of the severity of the duties and 

“ A sergeant goes the third night rounds, being exigencies of the service, and I know it to be a fact 
called in off the section for the purpose.” that the members of the foree generally, for more 

4148. We will take the ease of an inspector and than the last three years, have had to perform an 
acting inspector being on duty at College Street extraordinary amount of extra duty, 
police-station, and their tour of duty commencing at 4152. Have you reason to believe that the police 
8 p.m. and ending at 10 a.m. Will you give me an of Dublin have been put to extra expense by the 
outline of the duties performed by this inspector and recent agitation ? — Certainly all extra duties entailed 
acting inspector during this time ? — After being an amount of expense. 

fifteen minutes in the station together, one — the 4153. In what way? — For refreshments, and 

inspector, for instance — makes his entry in the sometimes for car hire. 

occurrence book, noting the time, for the informa- 4154. And when you are obliged to take cars on 
tion of his superior officers, that he leaves the the public service, are you not reimbursed the 
station-house to patrol, being 8T5 p.m. He remains amount P — In some instances we are ; but if a con 
patrolling until 11 '4 5 p.m. : three hours and a-half. stable is fatigued by reason of his extra work, and 

4149. Does he patrol his sub-division more than has to take a car, he is never reimbursed. Absence 
once during that time ? — He is not confined to any from barracks beyond the usual tour of duty neces- 
particular part of his district, but he must see every sarily entails extra expense, for which the men are 
sergeant and constable under him during that time, not recouped. I may add as an instance of the 
except those that are absent legitimately in connection hostility shown to the police by a section of the 
with their duty. He then returns at 11-45 p.m. to people latterly, that it is a notorious fact that a 
the station, making an entry in the occurrence member of the service must pay more for his lodg- 
book, noting the time, stating fully if any sergeant or ings than an ordinary member of the community, 
constable was found absent, and stating fully the and in some instances it has been known that where 
cause ; also reporting elaborately any occurrence men went in -uniform to seek lodgings they were 
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Acting refused, although the lodgings "were to let, simply 
Pet"*' Hughes because *tey were policemen. 

’ 4155-6. Are there any deductions made from the 

21 Oct., 1082. pay, and, if so, for what purposes? — Is. 2d. per 
week is deducted — 8d. for lodging and 6d. for 
coal. 

4157. What advantages are included under the 
head of lodging? — Barrack accommodation, with 
bedding, only. The servants who cook and clean 
the rooms are paid by the men, a sum varying from 


8 d. to Is. being collected from them weekly, accord- 
ing to rank. 

4158. Who pays the caterer ? — He is a constable 
detailed for this duty for a certain time in barracks 
where the number of men is large; where the 
number of men is small, the man who acts as caterer 
performs part of his regular duty besides. 

4159. Mr. Holmes . — I have to thank yon very 
much, Mr. Hughes, for the very valuable evidence 
you have given me to-day. 


[This concluded the evidence taken by the Committee.] 
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MINUTE OE THE UNDER-SECRETARY, AND CORRESPONDENCE 
RELATIVE TO THE SCOPE OE THE INQUIRY. 


(No. 1.) 

Minute. 

THE Lord Lieutenant appoints a Committee, consisting of Mr. J. W. O’Donnell, late Chief 
Magistrate (Chairman) ; Mr. George Morris, D.L., of the Local Government Board ; and Mr. R. W. A. 
Holmes, Treasury Remembrancer, to inquire into representations made to the Government in certain 
Memorials recently addressed to his Excellency by the Dublin Metropolitan Police Force. 

His Excellency instructs the Committee to inquire fully into the various matters referred to in 
these Memorials, and to take such evidence respecting them as they may think necessary. 

The Chief Commissioner of Police will arrange for the attendance before the Committee of any 
members of the force whom they may desire to examine, and the services of a short-hand writer will be 
placed at their disposal. 

Mr. Mitchell, of the Paymaster-General’s Office, will act as Secretary. 

His Excellency particularly desires that the Committee will commence their inquiry forthwith, 
and that they will furnish their Report with the least possible delay. 

J (Signed) . R G. 0. HAMILTON, JJncler-Secretary. 

Dublin Castle, August .30, 1882. 


(Ho. 2.) 

g- r Dublin Castle, September 5, 1882. 

I AM instructed by this Committee to request that you will be so kind as to ascertain from his 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant whether it is his wish that the Committee should strictly confine their 
inquiry to the matters embraced by the Memorials which have been referred to them, or should be at 
liberty to receive evidence in connection with any other causes of complaint which the men may like 

to su !;, 1 ] " fc Committee necessary to ask this question, because, in the first place, the Memorials on 
the face of them do not appear to be representative, and, again, they cannot shut their ears to the 
common report that they do not, as a matter of fact, represent the wishes of the force generally. 

I should add that the Committee appointed to inquire into the complaints of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary are not restricted in the scope of their inquiry, and this Committee are strongly of opinion 
that the Dublin Police Force ought to have the same liberty in representing their grievances which lias 
been accorded to the other force. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) F. W. D. MITCHELL, 

Secretary to the Committee. 

R G. C. Hamilton, Esq., Under-Secretary. 


(No. 3.) 

g- Chief Secretary’s Office, Dublin Castle, September 9, 1882. 

’ i am directed by the Lord Lieutenant to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of the 
5th instant asking, by desire of the Dublin Metropolitan Police Inquiry Committee, whether they 
should strictly confine their inquiry to the matters embraced in the Memorials which have been 
referred to them, or be at liberty to receive evidence in connection with any other cause of complaint 

which the men may wish to submit. . , , „ . iL , , 

In reply I am to inform you that, as his Excellency explained to the Committee when they had 
an interview’ with him on the 7th instant, he desires that their inquiry should be searching and 

complete^ers ^ a p ure iy p erS0 nal nature should not be received or inquired into ; and if in the course 
of the inquiry matters of discipline should be raised upon which the men entertain strong views, but 
respecting which the Committee may feel a difficulty in advising, it will be sufficient that in their 
Report the attention of his Excellency should be called to such matters. 

1 I am, &c. 

(Signed) R. G. C. HAMILTON. 

F W D. Mitchell, Esq., 

Secretary to the Dublin Metropolitan Police Inquiry Committee. 
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Appendix III. 


STATISTICS O]? DUBLIN METROPOLITAN POLICE. 


(1.) — Return showing the authorized Strength of the Dublin Metropolitan Police Force (exclusive of 
G Division), with Pay and Allowances. 



per annum. 

G d. per week allowed to members of the troop for spurs and gloves. 

20/. a-year for lodging and 8/. for uniform is allowed to Inspectors. 

8 d. per week is allowed to all ranks under Inspector for boots and refitting of uniform. 


(2.) — Return showing the authorized Strength of " G ” or Detective Division,, with Pay and 
Allowances. 



Appendix 111 
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(3.) Retuen showing the Number of Officer and Men serving in the above Jorce on the 21st October 
1882, and their respective Periods of Service. 



(Signed) J. A. CONOLLY, Commissioner. 
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(4.) — Return showing the Number of Persons charged and the Number of Charges refused in the several 
Stations of the above-named District during the Month of October 1882. 



(o.)- -Eetuen showing the Station-houses in the above District at which Charges are taken and Prisoners 
confined. 


Division. 

No. 

Station. 

Remarks. 

. „. . . r 

1 

Chancery Lane . . . . 


A Division . . . . < 

2 



l 

3 

Kilmainham. 


T, 1 

4 ; 

College Street. 


B Division . . < 

5 

Lad Lane 




Clarendon Street. 




Store Street. 




Summer Hill. 



9 

Green Street. 




Bridewell Lane . . 


r 

11 

Donnybrook. 


E Division . . . . -i 

12 




13 

Irishtown. 


r 

14 

Kingstown. 



15 



F Division . . . . J 

16 

Dalkey. 







18 

Kil-o-the-Grange . . / 

Each in charge of an Acting Inspector. 

Total 

18 




No. 6. Clarendon Street is only open from 9 ,m. to 6 a.m. each night, in charge of an Acting Inspector. 


(Signed) J. A. CONOLLY, Commissioner. 
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(6.) — Return of the Number of Candidates who presented themselves from 1872 to 1882, the Number 
admitted, and the Number rejected. 


Years. 

Total Number. 

Number Admitted. 

Number Rejected. 

1872 

159 

140 

19 

1873 .. 

333 

255 

78 

1874 .. 

239 

136 

103 

1875 .. 

273 

141 

132 

1876 

274 

144 

130 

1877 

311 

173 

138 

1878 .. 

336 

123 

213 


266 

111 

155 

1880 .. 

227 

101 

126 

1881 .. 

193 

93 

100 

From 1st January to 11th September, 
1882.. 

204 

148 

56 

Total 

2,815 

1,565 

1,250 


(Signed) F. M. HINDS, Secretary. 

September 11, 1882. 


(7.) — Return of Removals from the Force from all causes from 1872 to 1882. 


Year. 

Deaths. 

Pensioned. 

Discharged 

Gratuity. 

Voluntary 

Resignations. 

Compulsory 

Resignations. 

Dismissals. 

Discharged 
unfit for 
further Duty. 

Five Years’ 
Service. 
Ill-health. 

Total. 









1872 

13 

20 

15 

75 


37 


160 

1873 ■ ■ ■ . 

1874 

5 

25 

10 

21 


32 


93 

1875 

5 

19 

13 

26 


50 


113 

1876 

7 

10 

6 

31 


63 

i 

118 

1877 

6 

29 

8 

27 


41 

2 

113 

1878 

11 

19 

6 

29 


42 

5 

112 

1879 

10 

8 

7 

16 

2 

27 

3 

72 

1880 

6 

17 

7 

23 

3 

49 

3 

108 

1881 

11 

19 


19 

3 

24 

3 


1882 (portion of) 

7 

16 

8 

59 

2 

27 

1 

120 

Totals . . 

85 

206 

98 

344 

10 

426 

19 

1,188 


Note. — O f the number dismissed in 1882, there are 17 men included who attended the meeting in contravention of orders. 


(Signed) F. M. HINDS, Secretary. 

September 11, 1882. 


(8 .) -Inspector’s Uniform. 

£ *- d. 

Undress patrol jacket .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 3 16 6 

Great coat 


.. .. .. 3 10 0 

Cape and cover 


.. .. .. 0 16 6 

Undress trowsers . 


.. .. ..200 

Sword and belt . 


.. .. ..206 

Sword knot . 


.. . • •• 026 




Dress trousers 



Helmet . . . 


.. .. .. 1 12 6 

Total 

.. .. .. 22 8 6 


Undress, constantly in wear . . .. •• .. .. 12 6 0 

Dress uniform, only occasionally worn.. .. .. ■ . .. .. 1026 


Allowance in Dublin — 
Inspector 
Superintendent 


A full suit of inspector’s uniform, dress and undress, costs about 227 it appears. The attached 
list specifies the articles and the prices. The present allowance of 87 per annum fully covers the total 
expenditure on account of his uniform by an inspector during the whole term of Ins service in that 
rank ; but his difficulty is to find the money to buy the suit on his appointment as inspector. 

The undress suit, which costs about 127, lasts from one and a-half to two years ; the dress suit, 
which costs about 107, is worn only occasionally, and should last the entire service of an inspector as 
such. 

(Signed) GEORGE TALBOT, Chief Commissioner. 
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(9.) — Duties performed by Constables on ordinary Occasions. 


Day Duty. 

1st Tour. 

2nd Tour. 

Time actually on 
the streets. 

Parade at Station 
15 minutes before 
being marched 
on duty. 

Total time 
actually on their 
feet. 

Remarks. 


G a.m. to 9 A.M. 

3 P.M. to 9 P.M. 

9 hours 1 

^ hour 

91 houis 

Taken each alter- 

2nd relief 

9 a.m. to 3 P.M. 

7 P.M. to 9 P.M, 

8 hours 

1 hour 

81 hours 1 

nate day. 


Constables on day duty are actually on their feet an average of nine hours daily, irrespective of 
preparing for duty, and proceeding to and returning from their respective stations. 


Night Duty. 

Tours. 

Time on the 

Parade at the 
Station 15 minutes 
before being 
: marched on duty. 

Time that they are 
actually on their 
feet. 

Remarks. 



G hours 

1 hour 

61 hours 


2nd relief . . . . 

10’30 P.M. to 6 A.M. 

| /» murs 

41.0»r 

71 hours 

night. 


Night duty men perform an average tour of seven hours actually on their feet. The time spent in 
preparing for duty, proceeding to and from their respective stations as a rule entails two hours by day 
and one when on night duty, in addition to the tours of duty. 

Constables on street duty in Dublin seldom — even at the most peaceable times — perform a tour 
of duty without having to arrest a prisoner, whom they must escort to and prosecute at the police 
courts, or without having a summons case. This they invariably do, in addition to performing their 
ordinary tours of duty. 

In tire event of a fire breaking out, or any emergency arising, all men off duty in barracks are 
turned out — if required, or as many as are required — and no matter how long so employed, must turn 
out for duty at the time appointed for their respective reliefs. 

When constables are scarce on night duty they are often called upon to perform nine hours each 
night. 

Constables on duty, particularly in rough parts of the city, are invariably met with hostility from 
the crowds when making arrests ; often assaulted severely, and not unfrequently with fatal results. 


(10.) — Return showing the Number of Married and Single Officers and Men in the Force in October 

1882. 


Divisions. 

Superintendents. 

Inspectors. 

Acting 

Inspectors. 

Police 

Sergeants. 

Acting Police 
Sergeants. 

Constables. 

Total. 


j 

5 

7 

o 

10 

42 

71 






G 

31 

52 

Town J ■ 



3 

8 


58 

80 





8 


42 

06 



2 

3 


G 

23 

41 




3 


9 

26 

47 

G ,. 

1 


7 


4 

6 

21 

Total married . . 

7 

18 

31 

44 

50 

228 

378 

Single 


8 

18 

27 

44 

6G8 

765 

Vacancies.. 



2 

- 



3 

Authorized strength . . 

7 

26 

51 

72 

94 

896 

1,146 


(Signed) J. A. CONOLLY, Commissioner. 
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(11.) Bet™ showing the Number of Officeis and Men residing in the several Barracks in the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police District. 




Married men residing in Barracks. 

Single men residing in Barracks. 






1 J 




L 

| 








Acting 

Inspectors 





Division 


Inspecto 

Sergeani 

Acting 

Sergeant 

Constabl 

1 
g J 5 

Acting Po 
Sergeants 

Police 

Constable 



Clarke’s Court . . 

Kevin Street 






1 

1 

17 

19 

James’ Street Harbour 









94 











8 











16 






2 




103 

B . 

College Street Station 





1 




45 


Clarendon Street Station 

i 





.! 



18 

1 

c. 

Store Street 







1 


25 







• • 




46 


Capel Street 









38 






















33 

D. 








1 


14 


Bessborough 









10 


Chapelizod 









21 


Park Gale Street 






i 


7 

11 

8 


Donnybrook 





J 

3 

1 


29 

E. 






* 


2 


29 








2 



24 









2 

6 

• 8 


Kingstown. . 





•• 

•• 

2 


11 


Blackrock . . 






3 



35 

F. 

Dalkey . . . . 









17 











14 









1 


13 

G. 

Exchange Court 





5 

*1 

2 

13 

14 

21 


Total . . 

3 

1 



18 

27 

44 

668 

761 


Inspectors Jas. Smyth, Geo. Deacon, and Richard Cowman, are also provided with lodgings on police premises. 


(Signed) J. A. CONOLLY, Commissioner. 


(12.) Authorized Strength of the Dublin Metropolitan Police for Ten Years, 1873-82. 


Year. 

Superinten- 

Inspectors. 

Acting 

Inspectors. 

Sergeants. 

Sergeants. 

Constables. 

Total. 

Remarks. 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

7 

7 

7 

7 

J 

7 

7 

7 

7 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

51 
51 
51 
51 
51 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

92 

92 

92 

92 

92 

94 

94 

94 

94 

94 

845 

845 

845 

845 

865 

873 

881 

884 

896 

896 

1,088 

1,088 

1,088 

1,088 

1,108 

1,123 

1,131 

1,134 

1,146 

1,146 



in 18 T V8 e ^L C T ta ? eS in „ 1877 ’ aud the acting inspector, four sergeants, and two acting servants 
m 1878, weie added in lieu of equal numbers employed on sanitary duty, at the Four Courts at North 
WaU (on cattle plague duty) and General Post Office, they being jLrd ly the DepaSmeX empS 

Key JcoS^oTSienS “ ^ adde4 “ HeU ° f * mmieI “PM * Museum and 

The eight constables in 1879 added in lieu of eight additional men sent on sanitary duty 
The three constables in 1880 m lieu of three additional men to Museum. ^ 

The twelve men added in 1881 in lieu of those employed inside of Kilmainham Gaol 

(Signed) RICHARD COER, Chief Supenntendent. 
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(13.) — Return of Pay and Allowances to the Force, disbursed out of the Vote for the Year 1881-82, 
showing the Proportions borne respectively by the Imperial and Local Revenues, and the sources 
of the latter, and Amount derived from each in the Year. 


Total Pay and Allowances 

Proportion borne by Imperial 

Proportion borne by Local 

to the Force. 

Revenue. 

Revenue. 

£ 

£ 


93,533 s 

57,695* 

35,838* 


* Shillings and pence, omitted. 


Local Income for the Year 1881-82. 


Sources. 

Amount derived from 


£ s. d. 


32,611 8 5 

Carriage licenses, &c. . . 

5,552 14 0 


482 0 0 

Fees, fines, and penalties . . 

5,264 1 6 

Pawnbrokers’ licenses.. .. .. >. 

4,615 8 4 

Miscellaneous (sale of old stores, forfeited property, &c.) 

3,951 6 11 

Total .. ' .. .. 

52,476 19 2 


(Signed) George Talbot, Chief Commissioner, 

Metropolitan Police Office, Dublin Castle, December 1882. 


(14.) — Area and Population of the Dublin Metropolitan Police District as per Census, 1881. 


District. 

Statute Acres. ; 

Population in 1881. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Dublin City . . . . . . 

3,808 

119,806 

129,796 

249,602 

Rural district . . . . . . . . 

16,772 

44,003 

56,043 

100,046 

Total district . . 

20,580 

163,809 

185,839 

349,648 


(Signed) RICHARD CORR, Chief Superintendent. 
Chief Superintendent’s Office, November 20, 1882. 


(15.) — Rates of Pay before 1867. 


Chief Superintendent 
Superintendents . 

Inspectors, 1st Class 
„ 2nd Class 
„ 3rd Class 

The pay of superintendents commenced at 180/. yearly, and rose by a yearly increment of 51., 
to 206/., the maximum. 


Before revision in 1867. 


Acting Inspectors 
Sergeants . . 
Acting Sergeants 
Constables, 1st Class 

,, 2nd Class 
„ . 3rd Class 


Weekly Pay 
before Revision in 1867. 


Remarks. 


£ s. d. 
1 6 0 
15 8 
15 0 


Previous to 1867 good-service pay was added to a man’s ordinary pay 
when he arrived at certain periods of years of service, hislconduct 
being considered. By the revised scale, which commenced the 1st 
April, 1867, this good-service pay was abolished, a few pence were 
added to the weekly pay of some ranks, and in some instances (as in 
the case of a few constables of the G Division) a reduction was made, 
to equalize all pay for the same rank, and the three classes of 
constables were made into four rates, the junior rates receiving the 
most substantial increase. 
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Cr or Detective Division. 


X Superintendent 
1 Acting Inspector 


Acting Sergeants 
1 Constable . . 


6 


£ s. d. 

206 0 0 annually. 
1 8 o weekly. 

1 6 10 „ 

1 6 1 „ 

1 1 10 „ 

111 ., 

1 0 10 „ 

0 19 11 „ 

0 19 8 „ 

0 17 11 „ 

0 16 2 „ 

0 16 2 „ 


Eefore 1867 there was no inspector, and there were no sergeants in the G Division. 

All the members of the G Division, being employed on detective duty, wore plain clothes, for the 
purchase of which no allowance was given to them. 

Metropolitan Police Office, 

September 16, 1882 


(16.)— Detective Division.— Carriage Duty, &c. 


Memorandum by Superintendent Mallon. 

Sergeant on carriage duty . . 

Constables on carriage duty . . 

Constable as messenger . . 

Constable looking after barracks, &c 

Constables on pawn-office duty 

15 

They should not be regarded as detective officers and provided for as such. 

The carriage men and pawn duty men might, if eligible, pass into the detective department 
The barrack man and the messenger might be effete men of any division. 

JOHN MALLON, 

Decmter V, 1882. 



(17.) Retukn showing the Number of Persons taken into custody for Assaults committed on the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police in each year from 1872 to 1881, inclusive. 


1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 


Total 


J. A. CONOLLY, 

Commissioner. 
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STATISTICS OF THE LIVERPOOL CONSTABULARY. 

Population... ... ... ... ... .... ... 548,(349 

Area ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 5,300 acres. 

(1.) — Liverpool Constabulary. 


„ „ Detective 

Chief Clerk 
Accountant Clerk . . 
Superintendent River Police 
„ Fire Brigade 
Storekeeper, detective 
Superintendents 
Inspectors, detective . . 

Governor of Main Bridewell 
Storekeeper 
Coroner’s beadle 
Inspectors, public-houses 
,, badge porters 
Deputy Superintendent Fire 
Inspectors, detective 
Inspector of 


1st Class Inspectors (i 
2nd 


including 


Detectives . . 

Assistant clerks 
Merit Class constables 


clerks, . 


Total strength of the force . , 


120 

114 

40s. id. 
36s. 3d. 
37 s. id. 
34 s. 2d. 
34 s. 2d. 
31s. lOrf. 
30s. 10d. 
29s. lOd. 
31s. id. 
29s. 1(M. 
28s. 1(M. 
27 s. lOd. 
26s. 3d, 


Rates of 
Deduction for 
Superannuation Fund. 


Strength of Fire Brigade — 
Superintendent . . 
Deputy Superintendents 
Engineers 

Constables . . 


Total .. .. .. .. .. .. ..185 

* These 180 firemen are included in the above five ranks of constables, and get 2s. per week additional pay. 


Constables are promoted from 26s. 8 cl. to 27 s. 10 d. per week after twelve months’ service : to 
28s. 10(2. after two years ; to 29s. 10(2. after seven years (subject to good conduct and efficiency). 
There is also a higher class for special merit 

Allowances.— The chief superintendents, three superintendents, superintendent of fire brigade, 
Governor of Main Bridewell, and the resident Bridewell keepers, have a free residence in their 
respective divisions, and at their stations. 

Uniform clothing is supplied ; but when not worn by constables on special duty, clerks, &c., an 
allowance of 3s. (in the case of detective officers of 4s.) per week is given. An allowance of 26s. per 
annmn is given in lieu of boots. 

Salaried inspectors receive 132. per annum in lieu of uniform, and superintendents receive 22. 2s. 
annually for hats and boots. 

Deductions when Sick— No deductions from salaried officers. The other officers and men, when 
sick, have two-thirds of their pay stopped. They subscribe, on an average, 4(2. per week to a sick club, 
from which they draw 12-s. per week when ill, and in case of death 122., 152., or 202. is granted for funeral 
expenses. 

Leave . — Seven days per annum, with pay, to constables, and fourteen days to inspectors; inter- 
mediate ranks ten days. Three days on the funeral of a near relative and one day on a constable’s 
marriage. Special leave to constables, — thirty-six hours off about each twentieth day. 
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Central Police Office, August 4, 1882. 


(3).— Pay of Constables— 1836 to 1875. 


Number. 


i irrespective of length of service. 
" 5 years’ clean books, efficiency, 
clean books, efficiency, 
clean books, efficiency. 


On appointment. 
Strength not full. 


(4.) — Strength and Allocation, 17th November, 1882. 


Allocation. 


Chief Constable’s Office 


Detective Department . . 
Reformatory Department 
Explosives Act, &c. 

Police Courts 
Coroner’s Court . . 

Badge Porters 

Car Office . . . , 

Bridewells . . 

Fire Brigade . . 

River Police . . 

Clerks to Chief Superintendents 


Effectives . . 
Chief Constable 


Chief Clerk and Accountant Clerk. 


f Clerks. 

j Assistant Clerks. 

§ Chief Clerk (Detective Office) and two Detective Inspectors. 
|| Includes four Clerks. 

II Includes three Assistant Clerks, thirteen Detective Officers i 
stives. 

** Governor of Main Bridewell, 
tf Clerks in Main Bridewell, 
tt Temporary Assistants in Main Bridewell. 


special pay, and thirty Constables temporarily employed 
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Superinten- 

Inspectors. 

Bridewell 

Constables. 

2* 

5f 


3t 









3§ 

18|| 


4511 


1 


2 




11 


1 

2 


2 

1* # 

5tt 

35 

5ft 




10 




17 

8 

46 

35 

109 




1,058 

14 

109 

35 

1,167 
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The designations given to the various ranks in the Table are not those by which the men are, in 
all cases, locally known. They are, however, for the most part those given in the Government 
Returns, and the principle adopted is to classify all men with salaries, of 180(. per annum and upwards 
as superintendents, those in receipt of from 36s. 3 d. a-week to 150 1. per annum as inspectors, and those 
with pay of less than 36s. 3d. a-week (excepting the Bridewell keepers) as police constables. 

The Main Bridewell (an institution peculiar to Liverpool) is certified as a gaol for the detention 
of “ 3-day ’ prisoners. 

(Signed) J. W. 3SFOTT BOWER. 


(5.) — Numbers of Police on Town, Dock, and River duties. 
Town police ...... 

Dock ,, .. ,, ” " j* ” ” 


Total (of all ranks) , . . . . . . . . . . . 1,329 

Officers — 

In Departments . . . . . . , . . , , . . . 80 

In Divisions . . . . . . , . . , , , ,, „ 100 


Total •• .. .. .. .. .. .. 186 



On Beats. | 

On Special 
Duty. 

Total. 

Town Constables , . . . . . . . 

772 

63 

835 

Dock „ 


5 

291 

River Police (in boats on Mersey) . . , , , . j 



1,126 

17 

Total Constables .. .. 



1,143 


Constables on Special Duty, not in the Streets. 






Town. 

Dock. 

Total. 








Police Stores 







Detective Office, Sec. . , 














Badge Porters 







Car Office 







Coroner’s Court . . 







Main Bridewell 







Fire Station 




10 



Total 




63 

5 

68 


(Signed) J. W. NOTT BOWER. 


(6.)— Return of the Number of Prisoners and refused Charges for the Month ended 31st October, 1882. 


Bridewells. 

Prisoners. 

Refused Charges. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Intoxicated. 

Sober. 

Intoxicated. 

Sober. 

Intoxicated. 

Sober. 

Rose Hill.. 

Athol Street 
Prescot Street .. 

Cliisenkale Street . . 
Derby Road 

Essex Street . . i 

Olive Street 
Argyle Street 
Warren Street 

169 

118 

82 

57 

34 

160 

113 

81 

74 

38 

329 

231 

163 

131 

72 

4 

14 

7 

3 

6 

12 

3 

4 

4 

4 

1 

i 

k 

13 

6 

2 

8 

18 

3 

4 

13 

25 

9 

6 

2 

460 

466 

926 

31 

25 

10 

30 

41 

55 

39 

36 

85 

88 

17 

30 

116 

156 

56 

66 

201 

244 

7 

2 

3 

5 

19 

2 

6 

3 

10 

7 

3 

4 
9 
3 

*9 

‘8 

29 

7 


248 

319 

567 

16 

27 

3 

26 

19 

53 

North Dock . . 




3 




I 

g 

South Dock . . 

45 

32 

77 


15 

3 

8 

7 

23 


112 

60 

172 

7 

23 

4 

9 

11 

32 

Main Bridewell 

350 

306 

656 

5 

5 

1 

2 

6 

7 

Total 

1,170 

1,151 

2,321 

59 

80 ’ 

118 

67 

77 

147 
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Charges in the Section-house to each Police Constable. 


Lodgings . . . . . . . . 

Servant’s wages . . • 

Washing sheets and towels 
Newspapers 

Mess utensils . . . . . . . . . . 

Mess (dinner only) 

Total 

City Treasurer, rent for Section-house .« 

Servants’ wages . . . . . . • . . . . . 

Washing for the week . . 

Cleaning materials, &c. . • • • • * ■ . * * • • 

Newspapers . . . . . . • • • • ■ • ■ • 

Mustard, pepper, and barley . • . • • . . . 

Potatoes and vegetables. Is. per score (201bs.; . . . . 

Beef at 8 d. and mutton at 9(7. per lb. 

Total . . . . . . . . 

(Gas and coals are supplied by the Corporation free). 


£ 

s. d. 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 9 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 1 

0 

5 0 

0 7 0 

2 

19 0 

2 

11 6 

0 

3 54 

0 

3 9 

0 

3 0 

0 

6 0 

11 

17 ICi 


19 13 3 


Cottages in which constables reside 
Lodgings for constables . . . 




Manchester. 

r . 

Liverpool. 

4 s. 6 d. to 6s. 
2s. 6(7. to 3s. 

1 

5s. 6(7. to 7s. 6 d. 
3s. 6 d. to 4s. 6 d. 


(Signed) J. W. NOTT BOWER. 


(7.)— -Statement of the Number of Police Constables in Liverpool and Manchester, Rates of Pay in 
each Class, also the average Rate as per Report of Government Inspector for 1880. (Compiled 
4th January, 1882.) 


Liverpool. 


Manchester. 


Constables — 

s. d. 


Constables — 




d. 

11 at .. 

.. 31 4' 


110 at .. 



.. 30 

61 

170 „ .. 

331 ,, •• ■* 

.. .. 29 10 

.. .. 28 10 

Average rate 
28s. Id. 

236 ” . . 



.. 29 

.. 28 

0 

0 

95 ,, . . 

.. .. 27 10 

117 „ .. 



.. 27 

0 

131 „ 

.. 26 8 


53 „ .. 



.. 26 

0 




63 „ .. 



.. 25 

0 

738 



17 „ .. 



.. 24 

0 


Average rate 
2 7s. 10(7. 


(8.) — Comparative Statement of the Increments of Pay given to Constables in the Police Forces as 
under. (Compiled 3rd January, 1882.) 




London (A) 

Metropolitan. 

London, 
City of. 

Liverpool. 

Manchester. 

Birmingham. 

Glasgow. 

Lancashire 

(September 

1882). 



s. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. 

s. 

s. 

s. d. 

On appointment 


24 

25 0 

26 8 

24 

23 

23 

25 8 






25 



In 9 months 







25 


26 10 




28 0 

27 10 

26 

26 

24 

18 months 

,, 2 years’ 




28 10 

27 


25 

28 0 



27 










31 6 B 





29 2 

. 4 „ 

„ 5 „ 

” ;; 




28 

28 


64 years 





29 10 




29 9 



30 







„ 11 f„ 






30 



Merit Class ' .. 

° -{ 

Reserve force 
Is. 6 d. extra. 

B. 

Numbers 

limited. 

Merit Class 
31s. id. 
Number 
limited. 

1st Merit 2s. 6 d., 
2nd Merit Is. 
additional. 

Merit pay 6(7., 
Is., and 2s. 
per week 
additional. 

C Merit 
restricted to 
100. 

Is. 2(7. per 


(A). r Lodgings are provided for a large proportion of single men at Is. per week. Quarters for married constables 3s. per week. 
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(2.) — Return showing the Contract Prices of certain Articles of Diet in the undermentioned Prisons during the Years 1874 and 1882 respectively 
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THE Dublin Artizans’ Dwellings Company (Limited) was established in the year 1876, under 
the provisions of “ The Companies Act, 1862,” with an original capital of 50,000/., subsequently increased 
to 100,000/., divided into shares of 10/. each. 

The leading objects for which the Company was established were 

1. The acquisition of lands, houses, and other property, within the city and county ot Dublin. 

2. The erection of dwellings or places of residence for artizans and others. 

3. The acquisition of existing buildings, and their adaptation as dwellings for artizans and 
others. 

4. The letting of the property so acquired. . ,. , , „ 

The Company was started on strictly commercial principles, but with the intention ancl beliel, 

which experience has confirmed, that beneficent results would follow its action. The rate of dividend 
is limited to 5 per cent. ; 4 per cent, has been regularly paid up to the present, the preliminary 
expenses have been cleared off, and a reserve fund has been established. The following table will 
show in detail the progress and the present position of the Company : — 



Of the five areas mentioned in the preceding Table, four were acquired from private individuals, 
and one (The Coombe) from the Corporation of Dublin, who, under the provisions of the Artizans 
Dwellings Act, are empowered to clear unhealthy areas, for the improvement of the dwellings ot the 
poorer classes, and to dispose of such areas, when cleared, for the purpose of the erection ot suitable 
residences in substitution for those displaced. . . . 

The capital expenditure of the Company up to the present time amounts to 68,7/0/., winch 
includes 7,640/. borrowed from the' Board of Public Works in Ireland, repayable, by halt-yearly instal- 
ments, within a period of forty years, at a rate of 4 per cent, per annum interest. 

The residences provided by the Company are in request; the rate of mortality which prevails 
contrasts most favourably with that of Dublin, and more especially so with the localities in which are 
situated the dwellings of the humbler classes. 

The rents charged, which in proportion are lower than those paid for the wretched accommodation 
which existed previously, are regularly paid; there is a visible improvement in the manner and 
appearance of the inhabitants, and the sites adjoining begin to show progress m order and civilization 
— results fairly attributable to example. . . , 

An extension of the operations of the Artizans’ Dwellings Company is urgently required. There 
are numerous sites which, in the interests of civilization and sanitation, are capable of being made 
available for the purpose. Negotiations for purchase of three, comprising an area of some 18 acres, are 

^ The subject of the residences of the married constables of the Metropolitan Police is likely to 
receive the attention of the Committee now investigating certain complaints made by the force, 
and it deserves consideration whether the Dublin Artizans’ Dwellings Company may not be availed ot 
as an existing organization capable of supplying a requirement in the direction. . 

The centres in which the greatest requirement for improved accommodation exists are those in 
which, generally stated, law and order least prevail. The constable when off duty, although divested 
of his ribbon and baton, is nevertheless a symbol of respectability and order, and his presence has a 
moral effect desirable to be secured. It has been justly observed that a policeman in his private 
residence forms the centre of a peaceful radius. 

One of the most important functions of a constable Is that lie should know the greatest number ot 
people in the locality in which he resides, and that he should, in fact, possess as much as possible of 
the knowledge qualifying him to discharge detective duty. 

The objects of the Artizans’ Dwellings Company bring it within the principle which sanctions 
the advance of public money for the general good. By enabling it to obtain money for the purposes 
of the acquisition of sites and the erection of residences on the most favourable terms upon which 
money is advanced by Government, for any public purposes, its sphere of usefulness would be extended, 
and in return it could secure, under suitable arrangements, a stipulated amount of accommodation at a 
rental to be agreed on. Provision could be made under which, out of any profit to be derived by the 
Company from the advance of money at the low rate of interest, a portion could be set aside until an 
adequate amount had accumulated to meet depreciation by wear and tear, and thus prevent the 
possibility of pecuniary loss in respect of the advances. 

(Signed) R 0. ARMSTRONG, 

Director of the Dublin Artizans' Dwellings Company, Limited. 

Dublin, December 1882. 
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Kates of Wages, 1882. 


(1 .) — Wages paid by the Alliance Gas Company of Dublin. 


Stokers . . 
Assistant stokers 
Barrow-men 
Firemen. . 
Tallymen 
Sawmen . . 
Coal-heavers 
Coke-coolers 
Coke-fillers 
_ Labourers 
Tradesmen 

Note . — The stokers work ii 
The working hours are fron 
hours are from 6 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


! 0 a-day, six days per week. 

I 0 to 50s. per week of six days. 

.M., with one hour allowed for breakfast and one hour for dinner. On Saturdays the 


(2.) — Wages paid by Midland Great Western Railway of Ireland. 


Policemen 

Porters 


(With, in 


17 6 a-weelc, with clothing. 


16 01 
to }■ » 
17 6 J 


s, cottages or apartments, rented at 2s. a-week). 


(3.) — Great Southern and Western Railway of Ireland. 


Inspectors . . 
Watchmen . . 


Gaugers 

Milesmcn 


(With a gratuity at Christmas of If. 10s.) 


(With a gratuity at Christmas of If.) 
Guards (passengers), 17s. a-week, and after five years . . . . 

(With an allowance of 5s. a-week for lodgings). 
Guards (goods), 18s. 6 d. a-week, and after five years 

(With 3s. a-week for lodgings). 

Signalmen, 17s. a-week ; after three years, 18s. 6<f. ; and after five years 
Porters (goods department) . . . . . . . . . . 

Porters (coaching department) . . . . . . . . . , 


0 17 
0 14 


(4.) — London and North Western Railway. 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 

Guards .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1 5 0 to 2 0 0 per week. 

Porters .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 0 15 0 „ 1 5 0 „ 

Signalmen.. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1 0 0 „ 1 10 0 „ 

Note. — The ordinary hours of labour are sixty-six per week. No lodgings are provided. 


(5.) — Dublin Port and Docks Board. 

Superintendent of harbour police . . . . . . . . . . 

Sergeant . . . . . . . . , . . . 

Constable — 

1st Class , , . . . . . . , . , . . , 

2nd Class . . . . . . . , 

Note . — They are supplied with uniform, and are paid for one day extra when on duty on 
placed on special night duty. 


£ s. d 

• . 110 0 per week. 

..110 

..100 „ 

.. 0 19 0 

Sunday, and the same when occasionally 
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Firemen — 

1st Class .. .. 

2nd Class , . , . 

3rd Class . . 

4th Class . . . . 

(Promotion after 


(6 .) — Dublin Corporation Fire Brigade. 


each class. Uniform, clothing, and lodgings . 


£ s. d. 

12 0 per week. 
110 
10 0 „ 

0 18 0 „ 

e provided.) 
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(7.) — Dublin United Tramways Company. 

Conductors, 3s. to 3s. 6<f. per day • . . . . . 

Drivers, 3s. 6d. to 4s. per day .. .. 

Timekeepers .. •. .• •• • • 

Traffic inspectors • . . . • . • • • • • • 


£ s. d. 

14 6 per week. 



Note. Drivers and conductors are allowed every tenth day off, and receive half-pay for that day. Timekeepers have every 

tenth day, and receive full pay. 


(Copy.) 

Meade and Son, Builders, Dublin, December 2, 1882. 

ear Sir, 

This following are tlie rates of wages of the different classes of workmen in the building trades. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) JOSEPH MEADE. 

F. W. D. Mitchell, Esq., Secretary to the 

Dublin Metropolitan Police Committee of Inquiry. 








Per Day. 

Per Week. 







s. d. 

s. d. 

Carpenters. . 






5 8 

34 0 

Bricklayers 






5 8 
















5 8 








5 8 








G 0 

36 0 









Labourers .. 






2s. 8 d. to 3s. 

16s. to 18s. 
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SCALES OF PENSION. 

(1.)— London Metropolitan Police. 

Scale of Pensions granted to Police who joined the Service prior to 1862. 

All pensions for life. 


After 15 years’ service 


No pension to exceed § of full pay except for injury on duty. 


U 

« 

a 

u 


Scale of Pensions granted to Police who have joined since 17th March, 1862 

All pensions for life. 

After 15 years’ service .. .■> .. 

For each additional year from 15 to 20 years . . 

After 20 years’ service 

For each additional year completed, from 20 to 25 years 
After 25 years’ service 

For each year completed, from 25 to 28 years .. 

After 28 years’ service, the maximum pension of § or 





• • M of pay. 

•• u ", 




•• w ", 




:: * 


[(2.) — Dublin Metropolitan Police. 


1. For men appointed before July 22, 1847, 10 & 11 Viet., cap. 100 — 

For 15 to 20 years’ service .. .. ,. .. 

For over 20 „ 

* “A pension not exceeding full pay” — in practice, a man was required to 

2. For men appointed after July 22, 1847, 10 & 11 Viet., cap. 100 — 

For 1 5 and under 20 years’ service . . . . . . 

i, 20 „ 25 „ 

„ 25 „ 30 

,, 30 years and upwards .. .. .. 

3. For men appointed after August 12, 1807, 30 & 31 Viet., cap. 95 — 

For 15 years’ service 

For every additional year from 15 to 30 years 

For 30 years completed, the maximum pension of . . , . 


• • . . $ of pay. 

• • . . Full pay.* 

serve 25 years for full pay. 


.. I pay. 

:: f :: 

■ . Full pay. 


•• M of pay 
•• A » 

•• n „ 


(3.)— Scale of Pension proposed for the English and Scotch Police Forces in the Bill introduced into 
Parliament in 1882. 


After 15 years’ service completed . . .. 

For each year from 15 to 20 years . . 

After 20 years’ service completed . . , . 

For each year, from 20 to 25 years . . . . 

After 25 years’ service completed . . . 

For each year, from 25 to 28 years . . 

After 28 years’ service, the maximum pension of § or 
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MEMORANDA RELATING TO LONDON METROPOLITAN POLICE. 


(1.) — Accommodation in Barracks for Married Men. 

Extract from a Letter to Mr. Holmes from Sir E. Y W. Henderson, K.C.B., Commissioner of the 
London Metropolitan Police. 

We have only 259 married men living in quarters, and 7,305 in private lodgings ; the former, no 
doubt, have an advantage, as their rent is less than what they would have to pay elsewhere. The 
Police Fund loses considerably on these quarters ; but it is money well spent, and I should gladly see 
the system greatly extended. The great difficulty in the interior divisions is that of land, which it is 
very difficult to get, and the prices asked enormous. No doubt the married men are heavily handi- 
capped. 


Replies given by Chief Inspector Cutbush, of the London Metropolitan Police, to Questions sent him by 
the Committee. • 

Q. 1. What would you say is the average weekly rent paid by the married men for their lodgings 
when they are not accommodated in the blocks of buildings ? — A. The average weekly rent paid by 
each rank throughout the service is as follows : — Inspectors, 10s. 9d. ; sergeants, 7s. ; -constables, 6s. ; 
with a tendency to increase. 

Q 2. Would this rent be in excess of the rent he would have to pay for the same number, of rooms 
in the blocks of buildings ?— A. Yes. The following scale being the highest rate paid by each rank 
occupying married men’s quarters : — Inspectors, 5s. 6 d. per week ; sergeants, 4s. per week ; constables, 
3s. per week ; for which one sitting-room, two bed-rooms, with kitchen or scullery are provided. Any 
married man desiring an extra room is charged for same at the rate of 6 d. per week for every 50 super- 
ficial feet. 

Q. 3. If a married man takes a house, is he at liberty to let part of it to lodgers ? — A. Yes. 

Q. 4. What percentage of the force are married, approximately ? — A. About 72 per cent, of the 
whole force are married. 

Q. 5. What percentage of the married men are accommodated in blocks of buildings ? — A. About 
31 per cent, of the married men are accommodated in police quarters. 

(Signed) C. H. CUTBUSH, Chief Inspector. 


(2.) — IJtNES. 

Memorandum by District Superintendent Walker. 

The Assistant Commissioners limit their fines to 20s., or, in cases of serious misconduct, reducing 
rank, or placing upon a lower or the lowest class, such as from 1st to 3rd. 

(Signed) It. WALKER, District Superintendent. 


(3.) — Detective Division. 

Memorandum by Chief Superintendent Williamson. 

December 6, 1882. 

The organization of the detective force of the London Metropolitan Police consists of a Chief 
Superintendent and a certain number of inspectors at head-quarters at Scotland Yard. The inspectors 
are divided into chiefs and first and second class. 

In the police divisions there are attached to each a local inspector, and so many sergeants and 
patrol police constables as are considered necessary for the requirements of tire district in which they 
are stationed. 

The sergeants are divided into first, second, and third class, and when they obtain the second-class 
rank their pay increases by annual increments until the maximum of each rank is reached. The 
whole of the department is under the control of the Director of Criminal Investigations, and nominally 
form one department. 

A Return of the number of each rank, and their pay, is attached. 

The supervision of hackney carnages forms no part of detective duties in London. 

The “local detectives ” are as much a part of the detective force as the men at Scotland Yard. 

FRED. WILLIAMSON, 

Chief Superintendent. 

[2110] 2 I 
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(4.) — Mess Expenses in Barracks. 

Memorandum by District Superintendent Walker. 

The caterer is a policeman, who takes the duty in turn without payment. Bedmaking, cleaning . 
and coal are paid for by the Government, and covered by the Is. a-week deducted for. lodging. 

The cook’s services and cooking utensils cost each man Is. 9fZ. a-week ; the average cost of mess 
besides is 6s. 3 d., making, with Is. for lodging, a total payment of 9s. a-week for barrack charges. 

The town mess is cheaper than the suburban, on account of the greater number .of men. 

(Signed) B. WALKER, District Superintendent. 
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Extracts from the Evidence given by Colonel C. A. Coble, Inspector of Constabulary for the Eastern 
Counties, Midland and North- Western District of England, before the loyal Irish Constabulary 
Committee of Inquiry, 1882j 


(1.) Pay. 

8306. Can you tell us ■whether the men in the force are able to save money ? — No. I do not think 
they can in the lower grades. 

8307. When you say the lower grades, what ranks do you mean ? — Constables and sergeants. 

8308. Do they make their inability to save money a ground of complaint ? — No. 

8309. How do you account for their not expecting to save money ? — A happy-go-lucky disposition. . 
They do not think of it, like many of us. For the first four or five years they do not think much of 
pensions, but it is the prospect afterwards of pension, when they begin to settle down and think a bit, 
that relieves their minds ; and pension, after all, is a sort of deferred pay. 

8310. Mr. Holmes.-- When you say that constables as a rule do not save, do you allude to con- 
stables in receipt of such high weekly wages as 28s. and 29s. I— Yes. 

8311. And you say that sergeants do not save either ?— A few sergeants here and there do, who 
have got a little private money of their own, and add to it. I have known one or two constables 
who saved money, but they starved themselves. 


(2.) Lodgings of Married and Single Men, &c. 

7929. Chairman.—J now come to allowances of another kind. Is there any allowance made to the 
constabulary of j our district for the purpose of- lodging ? — A great number of the head constables are 
provided with residence at the police office. 

f* SB* constable being what answers foi the purposes of toWii ditty to the chief constable 
m the county ? — Yes, the chief officer of police. 

. A 991 - ® ut f ° r , tbe inspectors, sergeants, and constables, is it customary to make any allowance for 
odging ?— Fo There is no such thing as an allowance with regard to the boroughs, unless the house 
happens to be there. ° 

7932. Are the men ever provided with lodgings in barracks in the boroughs ? — Yes 
/933. Generally, or only in some cases ?— It is very exceptional. It is the case in Birmingham 
Wolverhampton, and a few other places. B > 

/934. When that provision is made by Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and some other places is 
there a corresponding deduction made from their pay in respect of it ?— The men pay Is. a-week 
That 18 a deductioil > but ^ey get for it lodging, clean sheets, and washing, 

5 r r?^r Does - fc iuclude cookill g and the providing of mess materials ?— I ‘ am not 
sure of that ; I think the mess is separate. 

79o6. Mr Holmes — When the men are provided with accommodation in barrack, are they also 
provided with fuel and light 1— Yes, for that rnonej’. They have gas in barrack. ■ • J 

ln Birmingham are most of the men accommodated in barrack ?— All the sin°le men 
six'stations. ’ 6 2 °°' 1 “ “ are aboufc or less, in each of“lie 

Yes 7938 ‘ Ghmrman -~ As a rille > then, do the married men in Birmingham live out of barrack ?— 

22?n *rn' ffohles -~ ATet] ] exe an 7 men not accommodated in barrack ?— Not in the town, 
in l finno ft Married men living outside barrack in Birmingham get no allowance for 

the actual provision made for their single comrades ?-Nothing at all. 

win « 

for grada "* for the aceom ?iodation they get there ?— Yes, on a fixed scale 

8ft 5* f? ed s .“ l8 ™ flle grwto to which they belong ?_ Yes 

8ft ft- Wl>»t is a station-honse t — Where there are cells 

sessions Ire «« barges are tahen 1-Yes; and generally where there is a petty 

there !-I„I™e connttes ill ren^tf^ ’’T"* 1 b "‘ dulside i » made for 

sanction of ffdiSf SaMe! prepaid by the county, hot the house must be taken will, the 


2 12 
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7949. Above 2s. a-week ? — Yes. 

7950. It is, perhaps, a very'difficult question to answer : What is the average cost of lodgings of the 
unmarried constables in your district ? — 2s. 6 d. per week for lodgings in a village, and Is. more for 
washing. 

7951. Mr. Hcirrel. — Then, in point of fact, for lodging alone the county would only contribute 6 d. of 
the 2s. 6 d. ? — I was talking of single men ; but where the county pays the excess of 2s., it is in the case 
of a house taken for a married constable. 

7952. Chairman. — Is this allowance of money paid over 2s. confined either theoretically or prac- 
tically to the case of married constables living outside ? — Yes ; to married men. 

7953. And single men do not get it if they have a house ? — Single men do not get it at all. How 
can they ? They only pay Is. for barrack accommodation. 

7954. Mr. Harrel. — Then the instance you gave us of 2s. 6c?. a-week paid by a single man is all out of 
his own pocket ? — It is out of his own pocket, but he gets cooking done. If he lives in the barrack 
room belonging to a station in the county he pays Is., but living as a single man he pays 2s. 6c?., for 
which he gets a lot of advantages in the way of housekeeping. 

7955. But the single man gets no allowance for it ? — No. 

7956. The married man gets anything he pays in excess of 2s. ? —In some counties. There are no 
coals. 

7957. Chairman. — Does the allowance paid over the 2s. in the case of married men extend to the 
majority of the counties in your district ? — It exists in many, Leicester and some others. They are 
considerate, generally speaking, about it. You want a good man down at a place. You take him 
from a quiet place and send him to this, and he is a loser, having perhaps to pay a heavy rent. So it is 
necessary to do something of that sort. I think the system exists in almost all the counties, but I 
should not like to state that it does. 

7958. Mr. Holmes. — Take the case of a man who paj-s 5s. a-week; would the county pay the 
difference ? — Oh, yes. 

7959. Then, in point of fact, you assume that any man in the force, whether married or single, 
should at least pay 2s. a-week for his lodgings, but that if he has to pay more, whether married or single, 
he will receive the difference from the county ? — The county will pay, but we should never press a single 
man for more than Is., which is as much as he ought to pay. Then 2s. for the married man, 2s. 6 d. for a 
sergeant, “and 3s. for an inspector. You cannot send a man to a place and have him out of pocket 
by it. 

7960. Do any such cases arise of single men being sent to places where an allowance has to be 
made for lodgings ? — No. 

7961. Chairman. — Are there any other allowances? — The chief officer or head constable of the 
borough gets coals and gas sometimes. 

7871. Are the separate police establishments of those towns more highly paid than those of the 
counties in which they are situated ? — Generally. In the counties sometimes there is an allowance made 
for high rent. In the towns there is none, and the men have to pay their rent, which is higher than 
in the counties. 

7872. Mr. Holmes. — Practically, does it come to this, that the higher rate given in the towns is to 
compensate the men for the absence of lodging allowance ? — Yes ; rents are higher. In many of the 
counties — it is not universally the case — when the rent is above 2s. a-week the county will pay out 
of the rates the difference beyond 2s. In the boroughs there is never such a thing known. 

7873. Chairman. — Do you think the difference of pay given in the towns over the rates of pay 
in the country was intended to meet that ? — Not entirely ; but it is a matter of great consideration 
no doubt. 

7874. Mr. Holmes. — Suppose the counties adopted the Government scale of pay, would they 
continue to pay the lodging allowance where the rent was over 2s. ? — Oh, yes. 

7875. It would come to this, that where a town adopted the Government scale, a man in the town 
would be worse paid than in the county, because in the county he would be getting a lodging 
allowance over and above 2s. ? — The county of Cambridge has adopted one of those scales, 21s. 'Id. ; 
but in the borough of Cambridge, where they have higher rent, the pay begins at 23s. Id., and goes 
up to 28s. 8£d. 

7876. Chairman. — Take the case of a member of the county constabulary, where he has to get 
lodgings in a town, he gets whatever is over 2s. ? — The excess of 2s. in his rent ; but the expense of 
living is not so much in towns. It is more than that in certain places in the counties where it is 
desirable to have a policeman, and you cannot have him there unless you pay for the house. But 
the house is taken with the approval of the chief constable. This is the rule in many counties. I 
can ascertain all if you wish. In boroughs no such arrangement is made, and consequently rent is 
a consideration in rates of pay. 


(3.) Deductions for Sickness and for Superannuation. 

7962. Be kind enough to tell us whether there are any deductions made from the pay ? — From 
the pay of everyone there is a deduction of 2£ per cent, for the superannuation fund. The rules as to 
sickness are very irregular. 

7963. Mr. Holmes . — Is that deduction contemplated in the Bill before Parliament? — It is, and 
it is in force now. 

7964. Chairman . — You were proceeding to speak about the rules as to sickness ? — The cutsom 
with regard to sickness is varied. In some places a small subscription is paid by the men to a fund. 

7965. They pay in sickness and health ? — Right through, like a club. 
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7966. Is that a voluntary proceeding on the part of the men, or is it under regulations ? it is 

done toIu ^ ie authorities do not provide a man with medical assistance ? No. In most cases 
they do but where they do not this has been done by the men themselves 
7968 Is the tendency to provide them with a medical attendant ?— Yes. 

796 Q Mr Harrel. — And without deduction ?— Yes. They sometimes stop Is. a-day pay from a man 
when he "is sick; but in England we have sick clubs, and almost every man in the borough belongs to 
those clubs. It is a very good provision if he become sick, for his pay is, say, 3s. a day, and begets 2s. 
out of that, or 12s. a-week for being sick, besides the allowance from his sick-club. He is well off for 
bein^ sick 'but they keep a great watch on that. _ . 

°7970. Chairman. — You say they stop Is. a-day. Do you mean the authorities stop it . Yes, and 
that goes to the superannuation fund. . , . „ 

7971 That is not turned to the purpose of curing him ?— No. 

7972. Mr. Harrel. — And where that rule is enforced, is the pay stopped every day a man is 

SiCk 7973 eS "Oi‘ is it after a certain interval elapses ? —In a case like that it is very much discretionary 
with the authorities. There is no fixed rule applying to all forces alike, but they have the power of 

d ° mg 7974 Chairman— la that power by local arrangement or by Act of Parliament ?— The Act says 
a provision for superannuatian is to be made by stoppages from men during sickness. 

1 7975 i s . there any definite period of sickness after which the authorities think it necessary to 
raise the question of the fitness of the continuance of a man in the force ?— No. 

7976 Suppose a man is sick for six months, do they begin to consider whether lie is fit to remain 

in the force ?— If the report of the medical officer is of a nature that his illness is going to be perma- 
nent, then his case is brought forward. . » 

7977 Mr Holmes.— Take the case of a man who has contracted serious illness m the discharge of 
his duty— for instance, small-port— would the deduction he made i— Not at all, if there is the least 
excuse. There is the greatest liberality about it if there is the least excuse m the world. 

7978 It is only to prevent malingering that the stoppage rs made ?— That is it. 


(4.) Wives’ Industries and Trades. 

8088 Has he a ri»ht to avail himself of his leisure time, or of the sixteen hours you have spoken 
of, for any industry ?— No constable, by Act of Parliament, is allowed to follow another pursuit for hire 

8089. Is he allowed to cultivate a garden?— We do not object. . 

8090. Is he allowed to keep a pig ? — It is a matter in the chief constable s discretion. We do not 
allow pigs at a police-station, but we do not object in the case of a constable with a cottage. 

8091. If he be a married man, are there any regulations controlling the occupation ot Jus wile ? — 

N ° ne 8092. As a rule, do the wives of the men employ themselves as laundresses, or for any other 
purpose ? — Not much. 

8093. They confine themselves to their domestic duties ? — Yes. . 

8094. Mr. Holmes . — Is the wife of a constable allowed to keep a shop? — It is a questionable point. 
I would not allow it. 

8095 Mr. Harrel.— In fact, you would not allow the wife of a constable to engage in any occupa- 
tion which would bring her on such terms with the general public as might influence her husband in 
the discharge of his duty ? — I would not. I think my feeling would be that it ties a man too much to 
the place in case you want to move him. 

8096. Mr. Holmes. — Then, is it your opinion that the rule prohibiting a constable irom keeping a 
shop is not for the purpose of preventing his having too close relations with the people of the locality, 
but so as to admit of his being moved about readily, and that he may not become too attached to the 
district ? — A little bit of both— partly both. 

8097. I want to know whether the reason is to prevent contact with the people ?— So tar as we 

have gone yet, it is not to prevent contact with the people ; it is more to keep them independent 
altogether. . 

8098. You say, then, the reason is this, that you might wish to move a man from one district to 
another. If he kept a shop, he would be, of course, loth to leave ; and it was more on that account the 
rule was made than to prevent his having too intimate relations with the people ? — Yes. 


(5.) Gratuities received from the Public. 

8163. Chairman. — Now, please, pass to the extraordinary duties of the town policemen ?— Where 

constables are wanted for theatres, shows, and things of that sort, there is an allowance of about bd. an 
hour made. This is generally given to a tired policeman, that is to say, a man who has done his eight 
hours, so that his work shall not be thrown upon the other men. w 

8164. Mr. Harrel. — How are those men selected ? — By the direction of the superintendent. We 

selects the most suitable men. _ .. .. 

8165. In point of fact, it is during the period of a man’s resting hours he is able to earn this bd. 
an hour ? — Yes. There is also a little money allowed for what is called “ awaking ” in the morning. 
That gives a benefit to the men. The local authorities allow it. 
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8166. ; that a general allowance all over your district ?— It is limited to large towns. The 
“ awaking ” allowance is only in the large towns. 

8167. Each man makes his bargain with the person he awakes as to what gratuity he gets ? — It is 
a half-penny a-morning, or a half-penny a-week. I am not sure. 

8168. Is that allowance earned to any great extent by the force in large towns? — It helps very 
considerably some of the men in Birmingham. 

8169. That is confined to the working classes ? — Yes. 

8170. Mr. Holmes. — About how much would it add to a constable’s weekly pay?— About 2$ or 

3s. a-week. J 

8171. Would that apply to a great number of the force ?— Ho ; only to a picked lot. It is not 
always satisfactory, as producing a little favouritism. 

8172. Chairman.— With whom does the selection rest ?— With the officer of a division, not of a 

beat. He is put on the beat and has the benefit of awaking. It is a little matter of favouritism but 
you cannot* help that. ’ 

. 817 f. We ,iave keen spoken to about constables in England getting what are called “tips” for 
various things besides “ awaking.” I suppose that system is forbidden by the regulations ?— They are ' 
obliged to report those things in the county forces. I do not think the rule is so strong in the towns • 
but in the county forces they insist upon always reporting such a thing, and the chief constable savs 
either Yes or “No whether the men may keep it. 

8174. But is there a system of gratuities common in the county forces ? No. 

8175. What class do those gratuities come from ? — From gentlemen chiefly. 

8176. Mr Holmes.— Under what circumstances are gratuities given ?— For instance, finding a do<r 
and taking it home to its master ; or, if a policeman is employed by a gentleman, say, at an auction 
the gentleman would probably give lnm a small present, and if he did not, the man would be entitled 
to certain extra pay from his own authorities, and the bill sent to the gentleman. 

Yes 8177 Mr ' ' Saml ' ~ Wlien a P 0 kceman receives a gratuity is lie obliged to make a report of it ?— 

8178. Can he receive it without permission ? — No. 

8179. Then he is obliged to obtain permission before he can receive it ?— Before lie can hold it 

8180. He receives it subject to permission ? — Yes. 

8180*. Mr. Holmes.— Are we to understand, then, that the policemen in England as a rule add 
somewhat to their recognized income from other sources ? — No. 

8181. Not as a rule ?— No. You cannot call that adding to their income for the special duty I 
have mentioned, Hr is all expended m the allowance. With regard to “ tips ” and gratuities, they are so 
very trifling ; 1 suppose there are not ten men who get Is. a-year. 

r i 8 !f T Y ° U sa y t'kere are not- ten men who get Is. a-year; do you mean ten men in your whole 
district ? In my whole district. Indeed, we set our faces very strongly against such a system and 
there is no reason to believe it is carried to any great extent. ' J ’ 

8183. Chairman.— Are there any other duties in towns you wish to refer to ; church duties ?— 


(6.) Recruits. 

!f on \ wL ’ at rank of ]i fe, as a rule, the constables are taken in your 


district ? — Generally from the agricultural. 

8185. In the towns, do they come at all from the artizan class 
extent. 


—Yes, but not to any very great 


8186 Where they do come from the town, do they come from the laJCuring desses of the town 
or the skilled artizan classes, as a rule ? — From both. They come from all sorts 

8187. I believe there does not exist to the same extent in the midland counties in England that 
So IT ,T J , relan ? the , ca33 of P easant farmei ' s • 1 think not. There are a great number of the 
police who had been farm bailiffs, and they are very good men, too. 

8188. But not many come from the farming class ?— The men are farmers sometimes. 

8189. Farmers sons ?— Yes. The sons are farm bailiffs. A farm bailiff is the headman - he is 

really a farmer, and educated. 1 

SiM. Mr Hoh nes.— Having regard to the high wages given for skilled labour, you get very few 
recruits ftom that skilled class l-Comparatively we do. We prefer the agricultural classSt I would 
say emht-tenths of the force were of the agricultural class. 

8191. In point of education and intelligence, what are the characteristics of the force ? Tliev are 

very well educated indeed They must all read and write, and I am surprised sometimes ' to sec how 
well they can do so. We do not take any who cannot read and write 

8192 But apart from their knowledge of reading and writing, would you say, as a rule thev are 
intelligent men l—Generally they are Every now and then you come across a man who may appear 
somewhat less intelligent than others, but he works round. ■/IP 

8324. ltr. Amt-On -the subject of recruits and recruiting, what form is a man obliged to vo 
through before being received as a probationer into a police force ?— On applying for admission! a paper 
is sent from the chief constable to the candidate, who has to fill up answers to a number of nuestions 
and these are to he certified by a number of resident people who have known his character for the last 
five years of his life. There is a medical certificate at the bottom of that, and then the man’s own 
may hc 1:i ^ 16 !=> correct He 19 fctien called u P on to J oin 0E flofc , according to the vacancies there 

<#*«"» ,n y difficulty ill obtaining recruits for the different forces in your district at 
present ? — Not at present. At times there has been very great difficulty. 

8326. Is there any standard as to heiglit and cliest measurement l — The rules laid down by the 
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'Secretary of State require that the man shall not be less than 6 ft. 7 in. in height. As a rule we do 
not take men of less than 5 ft. 8 in. in height, and 36 in. chest. 

8327. Is there any means by which candidates of the several forces are registered so as to be ealled 
when wanted ? — Yes ; there are plenty of candidates at present, but if a candidate be not taken on 
soon he seeks employ elsewhere. 

8328. At present, every man who wished to join one of those police it ices might not be able to 
do so until after a considerable interval of time ? — For a selected force he might have to wait, but we 
could get him appointed in some force if he wished. 


(7.) Marriage, Permission for. 

8193. Chairman. — Passing from that, are there any regulations limiting the right to marry in 

the force ? — No. ' . 

8194. Do you take married men as recruits into the force ? — We take them in preference to single 
men in the counties. 

8195. Are there any rules in large and highly organized forces like the Birmingham town force 
with reference to restriction of marriage ? — Only to getting a certain number of single men in to fill 
up the barracks. Those are large barracks for twenty or twenty-five men. 

8196. That is to say, you will place some limit to the number of married men you take in as 
recruits ? — Yes. 

8197. Mr. Holmes .- — When you say you prefer married men in the counties, is that because they 
are likely to remain in the force? — Yes; and they are better men, more competent, and 
generally a little older. 

8198. Chairman. — Do you find men who, in consequence of the size of their family, are unable to 
live on their pay, leave the force ? — No. They cling to it. The larger the family the more they 
cling to the force. 

8199. Speaking first for the rural, and afterwards, if necessary, for the town districts, tell us at 
what age the English policeman generally marries ? — I could not give you a definite answer. Some 
come in at 22 and 23, and others hang on to 30, and they marry at those ages. 

8200. Is it a usual thing to find a policeman -unmarried at any particular age? — -No ; they ar§ 
generally married. 

(8.) Fines and Punishments. 

8210. Passing from that, will you be kind enough to tell us about punishments — for what men are 
punished, by what authority, and how they are punished ? — In counties the chief constable has the 
power of punishing the men up to a certain amount, which is limited by Statute. In towns the Watch 
Committee have the power. 

8211. Mr. Holmes. — When you say limited by Statute, to what Act do you refer ?— We have only 
four or five Acts of Parliament that concern us. It is the Act of 1859 which regulates the scale of 
punishment. 

8212. Chairman. — In the county the chief constable, in the town the Watch Committee, have 
power to punish ; I suppose in both cases on the report of an intermediate officer ? — Yes. 

8213. What are the offences ?— Neglect of duty, drunkenness, and faults of discipline — 
everything. 

8214. And insubordination ? — We have not much of that. 

8215. Tell us the nature and scale of punishments ? — Under the 22 and 23 Viet., cap. 32, sec. 26 : 
“ The chief constable of any county police force, and the Watch Committee of any city, borough, 
district, or place, is and are hereby empowered to suspend any constable within their respective juris- 
diction whom he or they shall think remiss or negligent in the discharge of his duty, or otherwise unfit 
for the same ; and the said chief constable or Watch Committee is and are hereby also empowered at 
his or their discretion to fine any such constable in a sum of money not exceeding one week’s pay, and 
to reduce the said constable from a superior to an inferior rank, such fine and reduction in rank to be 
in addition to any other punishment to which the said constable may be liable ; and all punishments, 
penalties, and fines such as above enumerated, heretofore imposed or inflicted under rules framed under 
and by virtue of the 3rd section of the Act 2 & 3 Viet., cap. 93, shall be deemed to have been legally 
imposed or inflicted.” 

8216. Then the limits of punishment for each offence are limited by the second rule ? — Yes, the 
maximum, 

8217. Tell us what effect, if any, those punishments have on the promotion or pension of the 
men ? — In, the present state of the Superannuation Acts, I am sorry to say they have a very bad effeet. 
They tell in the case of pension to the man’s disadvantage. 

8218. Will you tell us, please, whether the Bill lately before Parliament meditates any change ? — 
Yes ; by allowing men to claim for length of service instead of leaving it discretionary with the authorities. 

8219. Without being affected by any punishment ? — Yes ; by any entries in the conduct book. 
That is what we have been aiming at all through. 

8220. But with regaxd to promotion, tell us what would be the effect of those punishments and 
their record ? — I think they would have a salutary effect xvith regard to promotion. 

8221. But do they influence promotion at present ? — I think they do slightly in the towns — in the 
counties the chief constable knows his man, whether it is an accidental fault or habitual. 

8222. There is no hard and fast regulation by which a man’s records, either in town or country, 
are barriers to his promotion ? — No. 

8223. Mr. Harrel.- — In point of fact, notwithstanding records, promotion is- within the discretion 

of the superior officer ? — Yes ; in counties, and Watch Committee in boroughs, influenced by the report 
of the chief officer. 1 * 
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8224. Chairman. — Of course, degradation from inspectorship is one of the modes of punishment ? 
Yes. 

8225. When you degrade a man from inspectorship, do you reduce him to constableship ? You 

usually let him down by steps. , , i , , , o 

8226. And if he conducts himself well in the step to winch he lias been reduced, has lie a fan 
prospect of being restored ?— He has a chance again according to what Ins real value is, and his subse- 

1 ' 8227. Mr. Holmes. — Is a man generally fined for a first offence of drunkenness ? -No ; lie is 

01 8228 What is usually the amount of a fine for drunkenness where there is a fine imposed ? It 
varies so much, I could not possibly tell you, but it is a very severe punishment, indeed to be more 
than 10s. I should consider 5s. a full fine unless under aggravated circumstances. We do not touch 
their purses in England if we can help it to any extent that can be a hardship to the men. 

8229 Then do you think that efficient discipline can be maintained without resorting to a system 
of finin" ?— Without resorting to severe fining. It stands to reason that, if you throw a man into debt 
to pay a big fine, he is a sore man for ever, and always working against his collar. 

8230. Mr. Harrd.—l take it for granted the circumstances under which the offence may have been 

committed wili be always taken into account in measuring the punishment?— Always 

8231. And that a man who commits an offence by drunkenness on duty adds greatly to that 
offence ?— Yes ; we consider drunkenness on duty aggravates the offence. 

8232. Mr. Holmes. — And it would be for a case of drunkenness on duty that the fine of 10s. would 

8233. Chairman. — Is there anything corresponding to the Irish Constabulary Court of Inquiry for 
dealing with charges against the men ? — I do not know what that Court is. 

8234. Mr. Harrcl. — When a man is reported for a breach of discipline, is that report made on 

PaPei 8235. Is that paper put into the hands of the man so reported ?— Yes, and he writes what he has 

t0 S!l 82 l 3 POn iii the event of his denying the accuracy of it, how is the propriety of the charge deter- 
mined ?— By personal investigation, either by a superintendent or the chief constable. 

8237. I take it that he puts upon that paper the result of his inquiry ?— Yes. 

8238. Is that final ?— The chief constable has all the power in himself. He records upon the 

paper, “ I award so much,” and then it is put into the general orders. • . . 

8239. Is there no appeal to any one from that ? — No appeal. With the Watch Committee it is 

somewhat of the same form, but the inquiry is personally gone into. ...... 

8240. In towns the Watch Committee exercise the powers winch in counties are exercised by chief 
constables ? — Yes. 


(9.) Promotion. 

8241. Chairman. — Please to tell us what the general principles are on which promotion is 

conducted in the force ?— Every force has a certain staff of officers, and, as vacancies occur, the best 
men are selected from the grade next to fill them up. . 

8242. Are the selections irrespective of seniority ? — If two men are equal, the senior man would 

get the advantage ; but it is done by selection. ... , , 

8243. Is the selection made by examination ? — No, not generally. In one force I think they do 

examine^. ^ ^ fcer subjects ? — In writing, calculation or arithmetic, keeping the pay-slieet, burglary, 

and sheep-stealing cases. In Yorkshire, I made every candidate for promotion send in an imaginary 
case of sheep-stealing, burglary, and pay-sheet. , . , ^ . , . , - 

8245. Then, in the main, the fitness of a man for the discharge of his duty is the ground of 

selection ?-- Almost always. , . . . 

8246. Who has the voice in the selection ?— The chief constable in the county. 

8247. According to your experience, does the chief constable make himself so personally acquainted 

with thejmerits of the men as to be able to form a good judgment?— Yes; he does it through the 
superintendent of the district and personal knowledge. . . . 

8248. What I want to know is, whether his personal knowledge is brought much into play m the 

matter ? — All promotion is with the knowledge of the chief constable. , 

8249. Does he himself know personally of the merits of the candidates, of is he guided by the 
experience of the superintendent ? — In the smaller forces he does it all himself. 

8250. How often does the chief constable see the men as a rule ? — It is hard to say ; he has to go 

over the district. , , . , . . » 

8251 How often does the chief constable of a county (who is analogous to our county inspector 
see every man ?— He does not assemble every man. He goes to petty sessions generally every three 
months, and he sees the men very frequently. There is no fixed rule about it. 

8252. He goes to petty sessions every three months ?— He does generally. He goes to every 
station once in three months in many places. No man could do it so often in Yorkshire. 

8253. In your capacity of chief constable in Yorkshire, you were bound to depend to a large 
extent on the representations of your superintendents? — Very much. 

8254. Are the men satisfied with the system of promotion 1— Yes. 

8255 Are you aware whether there is any idea that favouritism prevails ? I do not ask you 
whether it does prevail ; but whether such a feeling at all exists among the men ?— I do not think the 
feeling exists openly, or is talked about much, but I have no doubt there are a great number ol men 
dissatisfied, who think they ought to have been selected. 
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8256. I suppose in all the forces you have to deal -with the position of inspector is filled by men 
raised from the ranks ? — Yes. 

8257. Is the position of superintendent also ?— Mostly. There are a few exceptions. 

8258. Where are the exceptions ? — In two or three counties. Some few are from the outside — 
military and naval men. 

8259. Is the fancy to employ outside men an old fancy, or one that has grown of late ? — I do not 
think it is increasing. It has always been so in my experience. 

8260. Does that produce any dissatisfaction in the force ? — I think it does, as a matter of 
opinion. 

8261. Do you think the dissatisfaction it produces is calculated to deteriorate the force ? — No. 

8262. It is mere sentiment ? — Yes. I do not think the constables and sergeants of the divisions 
under those officers object. 

8263. Will you be kind enough to tell us what the rule is with regard to borough head constables ? 
— They are advertised for and appointed by the Watch Committee, generally from outside the 
force. 

8264. Those men hold a position similar to that of the chief constable in the county ? — They are 
chief officers of the local police. They have not the power of punishing ; they are entirely under the 
Watch Committee. 

8265. Would you then consider their position as somewhat analogous to that of a superintendent 
in a county ? — Yes ; that is what it is. 

8266. Except that probably in the case of a large town like Birmingham they have a larger body 
of men under their control than an ordinary superintendent ? — Yes. 

8267. Are the head constables taken from the inspectors ? — Never, or very rarely from the force to 
which they are appointed, but generally from men who have gained experience in other forces. 

8268. Do the inspectors who rank next to those head constables discharge duties at all similar 
to the duties of superintendent in the counties ? — No ; they are more like upper sergeants. 

8269. In point of fact, there is no analogy between the inspector in the town and the superinten- 
dent in the country ? — None. 

8270. He ranis more like the inspector in the county ? — Yes. 

8271. Do you approve of the system of selecting the head constable in boroughs from outside the 
force ? — Yes, for the sake of fresh blood it is almost a necessity. 

8272. Do you think he obtains greater deference from the men, and maintains greater discipline 
among them, than a man chosen from themselves would do ? — Much more so ; he is free from all 
iealousies. 

8273. Do the duties of a superintendent in the coqntry bring him into contact with the magis- 
tracy of the county to any extent ? — Yes, a great deal. 

8274. Are the men now holding the position found to discharge such duties satisfactorily ? — They 
give satisfaction to the Justices with whom they are connected. I think there could be fewer super- 
intendents with greater benefit to the service. 

8275. Mr. Harrel. — Do you think that a system by which a fewer number of men of a higher 
class were engaged in the position of superintendent would be better than the present one ? — 
I think so. 

8276. The excessive number of superintendents arises from the large number of separate police 
establishments ? — Yes. 


(10.) Travelling Allowances and Transfers. 

8277- Chairman .- — Be kind enough to tell us what particular allowances are made for absence 
from quarters or marching ? — They vary. There is an allowance for superintendents marching from 
their quarters. Do you mean superintendents only ? 

8278. The lower ranks ? — There is a special duty allowance granted to all who are absent for the 
night. 

8279. I suppose those special duty allowances are contained in certain regulations ? — Yes. 

8280. Mr. Holmes. — And I suppose they are intended to cover the cost of living and providing 
them with a night’s lodging when absent from their district ? — That is what the allowances are for. 

8281. Chairman. — Are there allowances for absence a certain number of hours in the day-time. 
Say a constable is absent 10 or 12 miles from his village from 6 o’clock in the morning until 6 o’clock 
in the evening ? — That would be case for special consideration. 

8282. But as a rule, would he get any allowance ? — The railway fare is paid, Id. a-mile. 

8283. I suppose these things are regulated in each force by the chief constable ? — Yes. 

8284. In the case of transfer does a man get any allowance ? — If not ordered away for misconduct 
he gets a travelling allowance varying according to the discretion of the chief constable. 

8285. If a married man is transferred, is the expense of the removal of his family taken into 
account ? — It is quite in the discretion of the chief constable. 

8286. From your own experience as chief constable, can you say whether a large family was 
made the ground for expecting more ? — I gave it in Yorkshire on removals. 

8287. You generally gave more in such cases ? — Yes, for good conducted men on transfers. 

8288. Mr. Holnies, — When a man is obliged to break up his home, being ordered elsewhere for 
the good of the service, and no fault of his own, are the expenses which he has to incur taken into 
account 1 — Speaking from my own experience, I did not let a man lose for the benefit of the service ; 
but if a man was misconducted I took that into consideration. 

8323. Chairman . — If a man gets married in the force, is he removed to another place from where 
e happens to be stationed at the time ? — He is, to some other part of the county, away from his 
relatives and his wife s relatives. 

[2110] 2 K 
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Appendix X. (11.) Popularity of Policemen, and Employment of Pensioners. 

8289. Chairman. — Be kind enough to tell us whether, as a rule, the constables of the police 
% forces in your district are popular with the people, and in ordinary times get on well with them ? — In 

ordinary times they are as popular as anybody in the village, a bootmaker, or any one else. 

8290. You told us if a policeman was popular in a village he was really a big man ? — Yes ; he is 
a great man and looked up to. He is a “ Mister.” 

8291. When he retires from the force does he find it easy to get employment ? — If he is sound he 
gets employment immediately. 

8292 : Mr. Holmes. — What kind of employment? — As night watchman. They jump at him in 
every direction, such as for coal and gas works, &c. 

8293. Chairman. — Does he get charge of public buildings ? — Yes. I do not think they find any 
difficulty in getting employment if they are sound ; but up to the present we have very few men in 
our forces fit for work, being superannuated in consequence of their being detained till they are so old 
there is no more work to be got out of them. 

8294 Mr. Holmes. — What rate of wages do those men expect when they go out sound and get 
situations ; would they be satisfied with 10s. or 15s. a-week ? — Yes, having their pension too. 

8295. It is employment yielding something like that they would be fit for ? — -Yes ; some quiet 
work. 

8296. Would a retired constable be glad to get any employment ? — He would not take garden 
work or hard labour work. He has not it left in him to do such work. You must remember we 
squeeze the orange terribly at present. 

8297. Chairman. — Would the men, as a rule, take to labour after leaving the force ? — Ho ; they 
are not fit. 

8298. Do you think that, having held such a dignified position as you describe in the villages, they 
would, if they could, settle down as agricultural labourers ? — I do not think they would. They mi ght 
till their own garden. A retired constable has got a little money; he has 'his pension. 

8299. His pension, of course, is considerably less than his pay ? — Yes. 

8300. Is he able, as a rule, by what employment adds to Iris pension, to live pretty comfortably ? 
— Pretty well, if he is in good health. The doctor’s bill would hurt him. 

8301. Mr. Holmes. — Would a police pensioner object to driving a cart or van ? — Oh, dear, no • but 
he would not do such a thing as pick stones. 

8302. Mr. Harrcl. — Would he look upon employment as keeper of a gate lodge, in liverv as 
suitable ? — Yes ; a sort of watchman, that is. 

8303. Chairman. — Suppose he retired as an inspector ? — An inspector would not take it. He has 
been “ Sir ” and “ Mr.” for some years. 

8201 . Do the men save money ? — I have known some policemen make money. 

8202. Do you find that, owing to the penurious habitg of men when they marry and the necessities 
of their family, they underfeed themselves ? — I have seen such cases. 

8203. Mr. Holmes. — Do you find that men who were able to live and save some money whilst 
single make complaints when they are married that they find their pay insufficient to keep them and 
their families ? — No ; we do not find any complaints of that sort. 

8204. Mr. Harr el. — Married policemen and their families mix and 'associate on equally advan- 
tageous terms with the people of the locality ? — Oh, yes ; that is one of the advantages of the married 
policemen. 

8205. They are received among the people? — They are quite amongst the people. That is the 
peculiarity of the English system, that they are part of the people representing order. In country 
villages a policeman is a great man. He goes into the market town for petty sessions, and he has the 
commissions of his village friends to buy groceries and look up things. He is a great man. 

8206. Mr. Holmes. — When you say he gets commissions to buy groceries and things of that land 
is he paid for them ? — Oh, dear, no ! He is above that. He is a great man. 


(12.) Drill and General Discipline. 

8329. Mr. Holmes. — As a fiual question, I would like to ask you whether the men are fairly 
satisfied with the scales of pay to which you have drawn attention ? — They are, with little variations 
which are easily remedied. 

8330. Chairman, — Is it your experience in England that you require a different class of discipline 

and management for a large town force like that of Birmingham to that required for a county force ? 

I think different management is required. 

833.1. Mr. Harrel. — But, after all, in speaking of the discipline of any police force, it must neces- 
sarily be different in its character to the discipline of a military force ? — Altoo-ether. We do not 
attempt severe discipline. 

8332. A policeman renders the most valuable service acting on his own responsibility ? Exactly, 

and if with a cheerful will. 

8333. And with a cheerful will. And, consequently, the enforcement of military discipline, which 
would convert him into a machine, would render him useless as a policeman ? — For our English service 
entirely. 

8334. And unless a man is fitted for, and prepared to take, separate individual responsibility, he 
is of no use whatever ? — He is of no use whatever. We would a great deal sooner get rid of a man 
than to be bothered with discipline, such as having always to be watching him. ° 

8335. Of course, perfect obedience to his superiors is absolutely necessary in every instance ? 

Absolutely necessary. Whatever order is given must be obeyed by the subordinate. 
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8312. Chairman . — Be kind enough to tell us what the nature of the discipline is, whether it is of 
a military character ? — It is not. 

8313. But it is of a character peculiar to the police ?— Peculiar to the police. 

8314. Be kind enough to state its general features ? — 1 do not know how to put it, except that you 
tell a man to do a thing aud he does it. 

8315. Are the men drilled ?— They are drilled a little during the summer months m the little drill 
they require so as to act in four-deep, and so on. I never allow men to exhibit drill to me more than 
four-deep. If there was a row, it would he necessary to undo large bodies of men to get them into 
sections. Police should never be in larger sections than of ten men. Therefore, what is the use of 
drilling fifty and sixty men in a body ? It is only waste. They are drilled about two months at head- 
quarters to act four-deep, two-deep, and single rank. Then they go out to a division. Perhaps they 
are paraded twice a-raonth, and they are assembled for drill in the summer months for about an 
hour. 

8316. Are they paraded before superintendents ? — Yes. 

8317. Mr. Harrel. — At what periods ?— Generally in the summer. 

8318. Twice a-month ? — Yes ; they generally assemble together twice a-montli in the summer. 

8319. Are they ever drilled to use fire-arms ? — No. 

8320. Are they drilled to use swords ? — In some forces they are, and in others they are not. All 
have cutlasses in the station-houses, but no shooting arms or practice. 


(13.) Leave. 

8321 . Mr. Holmes . — Is a policeman entitled to any vacation l— Yes, but not as a right. In every 
force a man will get seven to ten days, as much as he wants. 

8322. Mr. Harrel . — Is there any stoppage of pay on leave ? — No, except . for staying beyond 
leave. 


(14.) Retirement and Length of Service. 

8013. At what period of service do you think it desirable that men should retire from the force, 
as a general rule ? — I should say twenty-five years’ service. The men will vary so much : you may get 
one or two, but very few, among the men fit beyond that. The upper officers are often quite fit after 
twenty-five years’ service. 

8207. Chairman . — Taking constable, sergeant, and inspector all round, what is the average length 
of service of the English policeman ? — About twenty-two years, as given in evidence by Dr. Power. 
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